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TO OUR READERS 


The Sunday School has played a large part in the life of the nation 
for many years past. The present is a time of transition and change, 
and earnest workers are everywhere studying how to render the Sunday 
School more and more efficient. Religious teaching and training are 
of untold importance, and the value of the Sunday School as a religious 
institution is steadily being recognised. There is need of capable 
teachers, and those who fit themselves for this work may participate 
in training a new generation in high ideals of life. 

The Sunday School Association has been praised in many quarters 
for its excellent efforts to provide suitable helps for teachers. It now 
undertakes another venture by the issue of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MONTHLY in which will be published lessons for every Sunday in the 
year. Lesson notes will be presented in three grades—Primary, 
Junior, and Senior—based upon those prepared for the Junior Depart- 
ment of the school; these notes will be given first and at greatest 
length, and all teachers are advised to consult them freely. Scripture 
readings, memory texts, and suggested hymns from the three collec- 
tions in common use, will precede each day’s lessons. 

“The Five Points of Faith’ will be treated during the remaining 
Sundays of the year; with the New Year, lessons will follow the 
scheme which will appear on the Association’s Motto Card. 

The Editors will be glad to receive hints and suggestions, and to do 
all in their power both to make THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY in- 
dispensable to liberal religious teachers and to develop the Sunday 
School as a religious force. 


LESSONS FOR THE MONTH 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1913 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE I5. ' 
Hymns: 341 H. & C.S.; 89 Heart and Voice; 160 S.S. Hymn Book. 
MeEmorY TEXT: For one is your Father, which is in heaven.—MavT. 23°. 


lL “A -GREATSOER UH 


Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 


How Men came to believe in God.—Long, long ago, before men 
lived in cities, towns, and villages, when they were leading wild, 
roving lives, they felt they were not the strongest beings in the world. 
They were aware that they did not make the grass, or the wheat, or 
the berries to grow. And they believed that other beings, whom they 
could not see, were at work. They supposed there was a spirit or a 
god who watched over their flocks ; another who sent rain upon the 
earth ; a third who made the winds blow; a fourth who governed 
the sea. Indeed, they fancied the world was full of unseen spirits : 
some they imagined were kind, but many were cruel and terrible. 
Even savage men were thus thinking about the Unseen Power which 
is behind all things. From those far-off times until now, men have 
been asking, What are we to think about God ? 

It is about this that I want to speak to you. What are we to think 
about God ? 

The Teaching of Jesus.—Jesus taught his disciples that God is 
just like a loving Father, and he began his prayer with the words ‘ Our 
Father.’ This is one of the greatest truths he preached. God loves 
man just as a father loves his child. More than that—God is so loving 
that he cares for all things he has created. He clothes the wayside 
lily with loveliness, watches every sparrow as it falls to the ground, 
and feeds the birds of the air. 

This was a new idea.—No one wno lived before Jesus thought of 
God exactly in this way. In the Old Testament you will find many 
beautiful and inspiring thoughts about God. He is spoken of as 
gracious, merciful, and long-suffering. If you read carefully through 
the writings of the prophets and psalmists, you will discover that they 
toe thought of God as a Father. The prophet Hosea said that God 
taught the Israelites to walk, just as a father teaches his boy to walk, 
holding him in his arms lest he should stumble and fall. That seems 
very much like what Jesus said, but it is not quite the same. Even 
these writers who thought that God is tender and loving, yet spoke of 
him very often as a king who must be approached in trembling and 
fear. Jesus spoke of him most often as a Father who loves. They 
supposed that his love could cease and that he could cast off his people 
for ever. Jesus taught that God’s love would never have an end. 
They believed that he loved the Israelites most of all. Jesus preached 
that God cared for all men as his children. 

It is fortunate that we know the word which Jesus used when he 
spoke of God. It was ‘Abba.’ In the Garden of Gethsemane, he 
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prayed, ‘ Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee: remove this 
cup from me.’ He could not have found a word more full of tenderness 
than this. It was the first word his mother would teach him to speak. 
‘Abba’ he would cry with joy, when Joseph his father came into 
the house. ‘Abba’ he would say when he asked about the tools in 
the carpenter’s shop. It was the word he used when, as a strong, 
grown man, he looked up to God in prayer. It was the sweetest, 
dearest name he knew. 

“Our Father and Mother.’—A great, good man named Theodore 
Parker used often to speak of God as a ‘ Mother.’ He had a noble 
mother, who taught him always to do the right, and who loved him 
tenderly. He thought God’s love must be just like his mother’s, 
That is what Jesus meant also when he said ‘ Abba,’ Father. It does 
not matter which word we use, so long as we think of God as full of 
tender love for each of us. 

In the old days people believed God lost or abandoned some of his 
children. They thought that the wicked were punished for ever, 
were banished from God’s presence, and never again loved by him. 
That is not what Jesus taught. He said, God always loves, and he 
waits for his wandering child to come back to him, as the father waited 
for his prodigal son. And when he returns he rejoices. ‘ There shall 
be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine righteous persons who need no repentance.’ 

Some people have thought that this was not just. God ought to 
rejoice more over the ninety and nine righteous persons than over 
the repentant sinner. Is that really so? Let us see. Suppose a 
mother has four sons, and three of them are safe at home and one is 
far away at sea, or in the midst of temptation among strangers ;— 
which one is she thinking about most ? About that one far away, and 
when he comes safely home there is great rejoicing. In the same way 
God rejoices when the wayward child returns to the good life. He 
does not love him more than the others, but he is glad now that the 
sinner feels he wishes him to do good. Even while the sinner is doing 
wrong God watches over him and pleads with him to overcome evil. 

Jesus by this parable was telling the people that God did not forget 
one of them. That is what we all want to feel. God loves me and has 
an interest in me. 

The Father of all Men.—God is the Father of the peoples who do 
not belong to our country, such as the French, the Germans, the Turks, 
and the Chinese. Not long ago men believed that God was the Father 
of those people only who professed the Christian religion. We are 
wiser. We know he has the same love for all—for the millions of men 
and women who look up to Buddha or Confucius or Mohammed as 
the greatest religious teacher, as well as for those who look up to 
Jesus as Master. In every age and in every land he has inspired men 
to show others a nobler way of life and to bear witness to his truth. 

Next time you stay at the seaside or bya lake, go, stand on the shore 
on a moonlit night. The moon will seem to be shining across the water 
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to you. If you move a mile or more along the beach, the moon will 
still seem to be directing its light towards you. Your friend who may 
be a long way off, will think it is also casting its rays towards him. 
Were a million people there, whether they were Christians or not, they 
would all think the same. The love of God is just like that. It shines 
towards each and towards all. God loves like a father who loves all 
his children, however many there may be. ‘He maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.’ 

Some years ago Queen Victoria went to Manchester to open the 
great Ship Canal. It was a very dull day, and many people stood for 
hours in the drizzling rain. One old lady, who got wet through, 
went home delighted because she thought the Queen had given a 
special nod to her. I suppose most of us would be delighted if the 
King or Queen took notice of us. Ought we not then to be glad that 
the Great God who created the heavens and the earth is a dear Father, 
who watches over each one of his children ?—Alfred Hail. 


Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 


What ‘Father’ means.—I expect you have all come from nice 
homes, and that you have each a kind father. What does ‘ Father’ 
do for you? He makes the home, provides shelter, and food, and 
clothing for you, sends you to a school, gives you pleasures of all kinds. 
And he has also authority over you ; he can give you orders and expect 
you to obey them; he can punish you if you are disobedient to him. 
But the chief thing of all is his Love for you. That is why he gives you 
so much, and that too is why he will punish you when necessary— 
because it is for your good. And his love wants to give you the 
best that it can give. 

God is ‘ Father.’—Now Jesus taught that God is to the great world 
what father is to your home. Only, where the very best of earthly 
fathers is imperfect, the heavenly Father is perfect. God is the great 
creator of this wonderful world: he is the provider of food and all else 
that is necessary to life for all the creatures that dwell upon it ; he 
is the controller of all the mighty forces of the world, sun and shower, 
wind and wave. And he has so made the laws of the world that dis- 
obedience to them—what we call sin—meets with punishment. 

God is Love.—All these things men had understood more or less 
before the time of Jesus. But Jesus added something else that was 
really new: he said the chief thing, the best thing about God is that 
he is a God of Love, better than the very best earthly father. Some- 
times men had had glimpses of this idea before. The old Jewish 
prophets and psalmists spoke of the love of God, and called him Father. 
But they thought of him as the Father of the whole nation, and not 
as the Father of each special individual in it. And they thought of 
God also as sometimes being cruel and jealous, and they believed that 
he could leave off loving his people and forsake them. 
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The Universal Father.—But when Jesus spoke of God as Father, 
he thought of him as one who would always be the same loving God, 
could never change so as to become cruel or jealous, and would never 
cease to love, not only the Jews, but all men. In the parable of the 
Lost Sheep Jesus taught that even if a man sins, and wanders away 
from God, God does not cease to love him, but will seek for him again. 
He cares for every one, misses even the one stray sheep, and will seek 
until he finds him. And in the parable of the Prodigal Son Jesus tells 
how much God rejoices over one who has been a sinner, but has come 
back again to him. God loved him all the time, and waited for him 
to return, and then there was great rejoicing because the lost one was 
found again. 

Since the time of Jesus men have thought of God as he did, as being 
a loving Father. But they have not always realised the same broad 
and deep meaning that Jesus intended to express. They have thought 
sometimes that God was only the Father of some men, and did not care 
equally for all; that he would save some favoured ones,and let all the 
others perish, or, worse still, go to hell for ever. They have imagined 
that only those would be saved who could believe certain things about 
God, or about Jesus, or about the meaning of the death of Jesus. And 
they used to think that the millions and millions of people who had 
never even heard of Jesus—the heathen—would all be lost for ever. 

All Men shall know God.—I think we understand the teaching of 
Jesus better when we believe that God loves all men, all over the world. 
He will never punish men because they cannot honestly believe certain 
things that other men have taught about God or Jesus. He loves all, 
he makes himself known to all, and in the end we believe that all men 
will come to love and serve him too. Not only the Christian people, 
but all the peoples of the earth are his dear children, and he cares for 
every one of them. Even if they do not understand very much about 
God, if they are true to the best that they do know, and live the best 
lives that they know how, they will learn more about God, and about 
the best things in life. And some day they shall know God as well 
as you know your own father, and at last all men shall be gathered 
into the one great family of God, the Father of all.—Douglas W. Robson. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 

Note.—Have flowers, berries, or buds, to show the class, pointing out 
theiy beauty and wonderful arrangement. Artificial flowers may be 
contrasted with the real ones. 

God is Good.—See how beautifully all these things are made and 
folded. The buds are tucked up safe from the cold weather. Let us 
cut open an apple, crossways, and look at the little star of seeds in the 
middle. The seeds are very precious, for they are able to grow into 
trees some day ; and some one has packed them up very kindly and 
carefully inside the fruit. If we went out for a walk in the fields or 
woods we should see not only flowers and buds and fruit, but live things 
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—birds, with feathers to keep them warm, and wings for flying ; little 
rabbits and squirrels and mice, with soft fur and bright eyes; spiders 
and ants and worms, all very clever and wonderfully made. They do 
not need us to take care of them, but somebody does care for them 
and is very kind to them. We know who it is—the One we call God. 

God is our Father.—Who takes care of us at home? Father and 
mother. We could not think of anyone kinder and wiser than they 
are, could we? Jesus thought like this, for he had a loving father and 
mother too, when he was a little boy in Nazareth. So when he went 
about, and saw the flowers and creatures all so happy and safe, he 
thought the best name for the great God, who cares for everything, 
must be Father ; for he is kinder and wiser and more loving than even 
our own fathers and mothers can be. And when Jesus said ‘ Father,’ I 
am sure he meant ‘ Mother’ as well. It is because of what Jesus taught 
that we say ‘ Our Father’ when we speak of God. People used once 
to think that God was very strict and stern and even cruel. But 
when we see how he cares for all the things he has made, and remember 
what Jesus said, we ought to be sure that he is really the kind, wise 
Father of all. 

God loves us.—A little girl I know was once rather naughty, and 
made her father very sorry. He did not want her to grow up a bad 
girl, and so he had to speak rather gravely to her, and take away her 
toys till she was good. She was rather frightened of him then, and 
cried. But presently he called her to him, and looked so kind again 
that she ran right into his arms. Then he said, ‘ Is Molly a good girl 
now?’ And she said, ‘ Yes, daddy,’ and I know she was sorry she 
had made him sad, and wanted to be good again. 

Bigger people are naughty, too, sometimes; and they find that it 
always makes them feel unhappy and miserable, because that is their 
great Father’s way of showing them they ought to be good. He is 
not cruel at all, but very kind, and he wants people to remember that 
he still loves them, and to try again to do better. Let us hear the 
beautiful tale Jesus told, about the father and his sons (¢el/ story 
of the Prodigal Son, simply), and then we shall see what he meant— 
that God, the great Father, loves us all and is ready always to forgive 
us as soon as we are ready to give up being naughty and to be good 
instead. 

That is our lesson for to-day—that God is Our Father, kind and wise 
and loving and ready to forgive.—Dorothy Tarrant. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12th, 1913 


II. EDUCATION BY DISCIPLINE 
SCRIPTURE READING: MatrT. 548-48. LuKE 111-}2, 
Hymn: 368 H. & C.S.; 50 Heart and Voice; 27 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TEXT: Ye therefore shall be perfect, even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.—MAatt. 548, 
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Junior Department 


The Ministry of Pain.—Men and women have many hardships in 
life to.bear and many sorrows to endure. Boys and girls know some- 
thing about difficulties and disappointments. They cannot always 
have their own way. Perhaps you may think that if God were really 
kind as a Father, he would have made everything bright and happy 
for us. That is what many grown-up people suppose. Because they 
see some things in the world which are painful, they begin to wonder 
whether God is good. They ask, ‘ Why should there be any sadness 
at all?’ 

One reason is that boys and girls who never have any difficult things 
to do, never become very clever. The best and strongest peoples 
have always been those who have had to strive hard. That should 
make us think that even in the sad things of life, God may yet be 
working good and may be loving us all the time. 

No doubt, you have heard of Hector, the Trojan hero. The story 
is told that once, when he was about to go out of Troy to fight against 
the Greeks, he went first to bid good-bye to his wife, Andromache. 
He found her with his little boy near the city gates. Hector was 
clad in armour ready for battle, and on his head he was wearing a 
helmet, which made him look warlike and dreadful. It was made of 
bronze and had a horsehair crest hanging from its top. The lad had 
never seen his father with his armour on and he did not know him. 
When Hector stooped down to take hold of him, he was frightened 
and cried and clung close to his nurse. Then he heard a laugh from 
behind the helmet, and knew it was his father. ‘ Forthwith glorious 
Hector took the helmet from his head and laid it, all gleaming upon 
the earth: then he kissed his dear son and dandled him in his arms, 
and prayed to God for him.’ 

It is worth while to remember this story, when we hear of the 
terrible things that happen. Behind the troubles we have to meet is 
our Father. He may seem dreadful when sorrows come to us, just 
as Hector did to his little lad. But ‘ Behind a frowning providence 
he hides a smiling face.’ He does seem dreadful sometimes, especially 
when his voice chides us for the wrong we have done. But he is loving 
us all the time and wishing that we may be better. He is still ‘ our 
Father.’ 

God loves us through our suffering.—We can learn from that 
voice, stern though it sometimes is, how much he loves us. When we 
love anyone, we like to be with him as much as we can. We spend all 
the time we can spare with our friends. We should be glad and proud 
if ever we rescued any of them from danger. Now, the voice within, 
which we call conscience—our Father’s voice—goes wherever we go. 
It is with us longer than we are with our friends. It is never absent 
from us. Can you not see why? It is because God loves each one 
of us with a greater love than we can love anyone. He tries to save 
us from the danger of doing wrong. He never leaves or forsakes us, 
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If we have a kind father and mother, we know how deep their love is. 
And God loves us quite as much—yes, more than they can. 

A beautiful story is told of some one—I believe it was of Mohammed 
the prophet, who preached to the Arabs that there is One God. The 
chief people of his city resolved to seize him and put him to death for 
this teaching, but he fled with a friend. Soon they heard horsemen 
in the distance riding in pursuit of them. As the horses’ hoofs sounded 
nearer and nearer, they hid in a cave, and the friend said, ‘ If they find 
us, we are only two against somany.’ And the prophet replied, ‘ Nay, 
friend, we are three, for God is with us.’ When the horsemen sped by 
the entrance of the cave, the friend thought how much truth there is 
in this saying— 

Though long the weary way we tread, 
And sorrow crown each lingering year ; 

No path we shun, no darkness dread, 
Our hearts still whispering ‘ God is near.’ 


A Brighter Side.—Now we have looked at the dark side and seen 
how God may after all be loving us even when we are in sorrow or in 
danger, let us look at the bright side. Perhaps one day you received 
a present from your father which gave you great pleasure. It showed 
that your father had been thinking about you. He may have been 
saving up to make the present a good one. 

What are we to say about the flowers and fruits of the earth? They 
are presents from God, and he ‘saved up’ in order to make them 
beautiful. Before the snowdrop appeared in the spring-time, he had 
made the earth ready. It has taken God a year, yes, thousands of 
years, to grow even a daisy. He created this world long, long ago, 
and has stored up within it the lilies and daffodils and roses, which are 
pleasant to behold, and the vegetables, the wheat, and the fruits which 
sustain us. And other things have been saved by him—the coal that 
warms us in winter-time, the stones and bricks out of which our houses 
are built, and the iron out of which our engines are made. He cares 
for all things he has created. 

He cares also for our good work.—Some time ago I heard a 
story about a fisher boy. He had found a large piece of wood on the 
seashore, and he carried it home to make a boat out of it. He worked 
very hard at it all day, but somehow he could not shape it properly. 
He could not help crying as he thought about it. At last he gave it up 
and went to sleep. His father came home at night, tired after fishing 
on the sea. He went to look at his boy before going to bed, and seeing 
his tear-stained face and the unfinished boat, he guessed what had 
happened. He at once set to work and made the boat. When the 
lad awoke in the morning, he was overjoyed to see his new ship, and 
hurried off to sail it in the pools on the beach. 

This also is a parable. Perhaps you have read some history. If 
you have, you may have learnt about men who strove hard to do 
something great and good, and died without doing it. Then you have 
found a little further on, how some one else took up the work and 
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finished it. That is the story of history. Other men labour and we 
enter into their labours. Sir John Franklin lost his life in trying to 
reach the North Pole. And if it had not been for his endeavour and 
the endeavours of other men, Captain Peary would not have succeeded. 

That is how God cares for our work. He never allows anything 
noble to be entirely lost. He inspires other men to carry on the good 
we may have begun. That is how he prevents any of his children from 
labouring in vain. He is just like the father who finished his boy’s 
boat. He loves the good we do here, he encourages us to do it, and 
does not allow it to perish entirely. He also will love us and be with 
us in this world and the next, as Guide and Shepherd, Mother and 
Father.—Alfred Hall. 


Senior Department 


Pain and Sorrow.—You do not need to be very old before you find 
out that there is a great deal of trouble and pain in the world. Even 
quite little boys and girls have their own trials and griefs and mis- 
fortunes. And some people, when they see so much sorrow and misery 
come to think that after all God cannot be a loving Father. For, they 
think, if God were Love, he would not let so much pain and suffering 
take place. He would make life easy, and let every one be happy and 
free’ from care and sorrow. 

Is it fair to blame God ?—But let us see. Think of what happens 
in your own home, and what your father does. If you have brothers 
or sisters, I quite expect that sometimes, I hope not often, there are 
little quarrels, and angry words and deeds. Now if your brother gets 
cross, or won’t play the game you want to play, or does something 
you don’t like, it is no good for you to grumble at father, and say, ‘ You 
made the home, it’s all your fault, father,’ is it? That would hardly 
be fair. Well, a great deal of the sorrow and trouble in the world— 
nearly all of it, in fact—is caused by people themselves, and we must 
not blame God for it. Men do all sorts of cruel and wicked things : 
steal and lie and fight one another. And there is much sorrow and 
suffering in consequence. But it is not just to say it is all God’s fault, 
and that because of this he cannot be a God of love. 

Again, father arranges the rules of the home, and will have them 
obeyed. Sometimes we may think some of his commands are hard 
and unnecessary, but then father is older than we are and knows a 
great deal better. But if he makes certain rules, and we deliberately 
break them, it is not right for us to complain if father punishes us 
when he finds out. Just so, God has made certain rules for the world— 
the laws of the universe—and if we break them we find that all sorts 
of trouble and evil happen to us. Many people try to live as if they 
could do just as they like, and then when they find that that always 
brings punishment upon them, they turn round and grumble at God, 
and say he is not good and loving. You know that the boy who 
breaks father’s commands, and is always disobeying him, has a bad 
time of it. He is not really happy, and is always getting into trouble. 
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In the great world, the man who breaks God’s laws is just the same ; 
he is continually finding that his sin is followed by all sorts of penalties. 
Even when punishment does not seem to come at once, he is always 
afraid that some evil may happen to him. As the Bible proverb puts 
it, ‘the way of transgressors is hard.’ 

Man’s Responsibility.x—So that a very great deal of the world’s 
sorrow is due to our own sinning against God, and to our cruel and 
unbrotherly treatment of one another. But not all of it. There are 
misfortunes that come to people, accidents that happen, deaths, disease, 
and suffering of various kinds, that do not come because of their own 
or some one else’s sins. And it is these things mostly that make some 
people think that God cannot be a kind and loving Father. Can we 
still believe that he is, even in spite of all these things ? I think we can. 
And not only in spite of them, but partly because of them. 

Hard Work.—Let us look again at what father does for us. . Does 
he always make life quite easy for us? Not at all. When we are old 
enough, he sends us to school, and later on he sends us out to business. 
At school we have to do hard sums and learn difficult languages, and 
do all sorts of things that are not easy. At business we may have to 
work hard and sometimes get very tired. Does this mean that father 
does not love us, that he lets us have to do all these hard things ? 
No, it is just because he does love us, that he wants us to be clever and 
wise and strong, and able some day to earn our own living. And we 
cannot be, unless we go to school and to work. 

We recognise this ourselves, even in our play. We do not make our 
games as easy as they can be. We make them quite hard and difficult 
sometimes. If we play cricket, there is a lot of hard work to do in 
fielding and batting and bowling, and we may get very tired and 
perhaps get some hard knocks, too. But there wouldn’t be much fun 
in cricket if we only played with a soft ball, and didn’t hit hard, or run 
fast, would there ? And we shouldn’t get the exercise we want, and 
grow strong, should we ? 

Win your Spurs!—It seems to me that this too is what happens 
in the big world. There are all sorts of hard things to be done, all 
sorts of troubles to face. God has not made life easy, even for boys and 
girls. But it is just because of those difficult things that men get strong, 
in body and mind and soul. And I don’t quite see how it could be 
otherwise, do you? It is the only way to make us real brave, strong 
men and women. Do you remember how at the battle of Crécy, in 
1346, Edward III put his son, the Black Prince, in charge of one part 
of the army, and he had a very stiff fight. Edward watched him fight, 
and saw what a hard struggle it was, but he would not send him any 
more help. ‘Let the boy win his spurs,’ he said, ‘let him have the 
honour of winning the victory.’ And he fought hard, and won. 
Edward III loved his son, and he wanted him to learn how to fight, and 
to be brave and strong. 

God loves us, too, and because of that, he wants us to grow brave 
and strong too. And the only way is for us to fight in the great battle 
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of life—and although it is sometimes very, very hard, it is worth while, 
if it makes us into noble men 1nd women. And so almost because 
of the trouble and sorrow in the world, we can still say that God is 
our loving Father.—Douglas W. Robson. 


Primary Department 


Last WEEK we talked about some of the lovely things God has made, 
and his care for them and for us; and we saw how he is Our Father, 
and forgives us and helps us even when we have been naughty. Do 
you remember little Molly, whom I told you about, and her father ? 
He is a very clever doctor, and can cure people if they are ill or hurt. 
One day Molly hurt her eye rather badly, and it felt very sore. Her 
father wanted to make it well, and of course he had to touch it, and 
bathe it, and bind it up. All this hurt the little girl very badly ; and, 
because she didn’t understand why her father was doing it, she struggled 
and cried and tried to get away. But he held her on his knee, and 
wouldn’t stop seeing to her eye, though I think she really thought he 
was very unkind and meant to hurt her. But when the eye had got 
better, her mother said to her, ‘Who made Molly’seye well?’ And of 
course she said, ‘ Daddy did, with his medicine.’ So you see she found 
out that her father was not unkind at all, but was really making her 
better, though he had to hurt her. 

Kindness sometimes hurts.—Your fathers and mothers, too, often 
have to do things you don’t like—give you medicine, perhaps, or send 
you to bed, or say you mustn’t have something you want. Then 
perhaps you think they are being unkind to you ; but if you just wait, 
you soon find out that it was really best for you to have the hard thing, 
and father and mother were only being kind and wise all the time. 

God is always kind.—Now boys and girls, and grown-up people too, 
have to learn this about God, our heavenly Father, too. He is never 
unkind to us, but sometimes he does let things hurt us, just to show us 
_ what is really best. The fire burns us if we touch it ; that is God’s way 
of showing us that we had better not touch it. When people are dirty, 
they get ill ; and so they learn to be clean instead. Lessons, and work, 
and all the hard things we have to do, these all help us too to be strong 
and clever. If you were always carried about, you would grow up not 
able to walk at all, just like a baby! The mother-bird has to push the 
babies out of the nest, so that they may learn to fly ; and so all our work 
is to help us to grow stronger. So remember that Our Father is 
always being kind to us, even when we don’t understand that he is. 

But very often we do see that God is being kind to us, and he helps 
us in everything if we try our best. When the farmer puts the seed 
in the ground, it is God who makes it grow, sending the sun and rain to 
help it. (Refer to hymn ‘ We plough the fields and scatter,’ and dwell 
especially on the refrain.) So God helps all the workers in the world, 
big and little, if only they will do their part. 

God is kind to all. There is one more thing to remember when 
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we say ‘Our Father.’ When you say ‘ my father,’ you only speak of 
just yourself, don’t you? But ‘our father’ speaks of your brothers 
and sisters too. And ‘our teacher’ means you are thinking of the 
other children in the class. And ‘ our gracious king’ when we sing it, 
makes us think of all the people he rules over. And so, when we call 
God ‘ Our Father,’ as Jesus taught us, we must not forget that he is 
every one’s father as well as yours and mine. What a great, wonderful, 
happy family his children must be! We must talk again about that 
another day.—Dorothy Tarrant. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19th, 1913 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 1025-37, 
Hymns: 258 H. & C.S.; 82 Heart and Voice; 204 $.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExtT: Jf God so loved us, we also ought to love one another.— 
te LOuNaA ss 
JI. MEANING AND DIFFICULTIES 


Junior Department 


‘All ye are Brethren,’ said Jesus to his disciples. This follows 
from the teaching that ‘ one is your Father which is in heaven’ (Matt. 
238-°). So we regard this as the second great article in the faith 
of a Christian. In previous lessons you have learned how men came 
to believe in God and call him Father; how Jesus gave higher and 
fuller meaning to that term than before. 

Now, it is easy to understand that the children of one father are 
brothers and sisters. The same father provides for them, they eat 
at the same table, and obey and serve him as the head of the house. 
In the same way, if the Creator and provider for the world is the source 
of all human lives, then all human beings are his children, and in 
consequence brothers and sisters one of another. That seems quite 
plain, does it not ? 

A Beautiful Belief is this of the Brotherhood of Man. It means 
that the members of other families, though having different earthly 
fathers, have only the one heavenly Father, are our brothers and sisters. 
It means that all the boys and girls in our country, rich and poor, 
clever and dull, good, bad—all, of whatever class, are our brothers and 
sisters. Then, it means that all French, German, Russian, Italian, 
American, Chinese, and African boys and girls are the offspring of the 
same heavenly Father, and are therefore our brothers and sisters. 
‘He made of one every nation of men,’ St. Paul taught (Acts 1725). 
This belief which Jesus and the apostles taught unites all the boys and 
girls of the world in one great and glorious family, enjoying the same 
sunshine, breathing the same air, and feeding on the products of the 
earth. We differ in nationality, customs, religion, colour, and degree 
of civilisation, but we are all one in a capacity for moral judgment and 
spiritual aspiration. We have the same sort of hearts wherewith to 
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love, the same sort of minds with which to think, the same high laws 
of life to keep, and the same noble destiny to fulfil. 

It is a hard doctrine, though it is so glorious. Beautiful to 
think about, the difficulty is to put it into practice. It took man a 
long time to believe that there is only one God and Father of all, 
because it meant that God was not the God of his nation only, but of 
those nations also which were his country’s enemies, or, the God of 
people whom he did not like. The people of a country liked to think 
that they were the special favourites of God, and especially when going 
to war they would pray that he would help them to conquer the people 
of the other country. Much of the same kind of feeling yet remains, 
so that it takes a long time to realise that God is the universal Father. 

But men have found it even harder to carry out the doctrine of 
Brotherhood. It is a beautiful ideal, but it means being brothers and 
sisters one to another. It implies that none may treat others as inferiors 
or enemies; regard some as so much lower than themselves, that 
they can cheat them or snub them ; degrade their fellow-men to slaves 
and harshly compel them to do work which they themselves ought 
to do; that there must be no jealousy or overreaching in dealings 
with others. Here lies the difficulty of carrying out the doctrine of 
Brotherhood. We wish every one to be a good, kind brother or sister 
to us, but we do not always want to be a good, kind sister or brother to 
every one else, only to a few favourites. 

Unbrotherly conduct is the cause of the long delay in the achieve- 
ment of the ideal of the Brotherhood of Man. Look at the many 
instances in the Bible which illustrate this. The first brothers men- 
tioned are Cain and Abel, and we read that Cain slew Abel because 
he was jealous of him. Jacob took mean advantage of Esau and 
deceived his blind father because he was ambitious and selfish, while 
Esau was generous and indifferent to worldly success. Joseph had 
to suffer severe injustice at the hands of his brethren for no greater 
fault than that he was cleverer and had dreams of future greatness. 
The tribes of Israel separated into two small weak kingdoms through 
jealous quarrels, when they should have stood together for national 
ideals and purposes. The two brothers in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son were greatly at variance. In all these cases we see that misery, 
sorrow, and trouble had to be endured by themselves, by those to 
whom they showed their selfishness, and by the parents who were 
grieved at their conduct. Therefore, you can easily understand that 
the greater part of the suffering and misery of the world is due to 
unbrotherly conduct, and the only cure for it is in practising the teach- 
ing of Jesus on this subject. 

Class Distinctions have also made it hard to realise this ideal of 
Brotherhood. When men owned slaves it was difficult for the owners, 
or their children, to believe that the low-born person who was bought 
in a market and whipped to his work was a brother. People born 
in palaces and owning large portions of land find it by no means easy 
to understand that the poor farm labourer, who is paid low wages 
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and is poorly clad, is a brother. Men who become prosperous in 
business and have much money, and own big workshops, and live in 
large mansions, find it hard to realise that the men who toil for them 
in coal-mines, in factories, in foundries, or on the roads, and live in 
the poorest parts of the town, are their brothers and sisters. When 
an invading army comes to a country and drives the inhabitants, or 
such as are left after murdering all who withstand them, into the poor 
parts of the country where it is difficult to live, it is hard for the 
conquered to think of their conquerors as brothers. These and many 
other distinctions in the world make it difficult for men and women 

and for boys and girls to understand the meaning of Brotherhood. 
Thus you will see that while it is fairly easy to believe in the Brother- 
hood of Man, it is very hard to get the belief put into practice in the 
world. But its translation into life is the only hope of better times 
for men and women. The Memory Text puts the proposition in a 

sentence: ‘ If God so loved us, we also ought to love one another.’ 

Think of Tennyson’s verse— 
Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? 
O heart, are you great enough for love ? 
I have heard of thorns and briers. 

—J]. Morley Mills. 


Senior Department 


Brotherhood.—I{ God be a Father, he is the Father of all men; 
and therefore all men are brothers. That means that they ought all 
to be loving and kind and helpful to one another. In the Old Testa- 
ment times, the Hebrews learnt to think of the nation as being a unity, 
a big family, under the special care and protection of their God, Jehovah. 
And in their later days, they did sometimes call God their Father, so 
that all the members of the Hebrew nation were like brothers. But 
they did not always live up to the high level of this conception of 
brotherhood. And beyond the limits of their own nation, they looked 
upon all other people as outsiders, and if they did not actually treat 
them as enemies, they looked down upon them as much inferior to 
themselves. The Jews thought they were God’s chosen people, and 
despised all others as merely Gentiles. 

Manifesting the Principle.—In the time of Jesus, the Jews still 
regarded themselves as superior to other nations, and dreamed of a 
great world-empire, in which the Jews should hold the predominant place 
of power. They did not think of a world-brotherhood of man: all 
men being equally sons of the one Father of all, and brothers to one 
another. Jesus taught in this parable of the Good Samaritan that 
the real brother was not necessarily one of the same nation, but the 
one that showed himself brotherly. The priest and the Levite, who 
both passed by on the other side, were not real brothers to the robbed 
and wounded Jew, although they were of the same race as himself, 
for they showed no brotherly care for him. But the Samaritan, 
although he belonged to a race that was usually not at all friendly to 
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the Jews, was a real brother to the poor man, because he proved himself 
to be so by his kindness and mercifulness. 

In the Church.—After Jesus was dead, and when the Church came 
to exist, they realised something of what Jesus meant. For in the 
Church all the members were equal, all brothers. There was neither 
Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, rich nor poor. All alike were simply 
disciples of Jesus, and met on an equal footing. The poor slave and 
his rich owner sat down side by side as brothers at the communion feast 
by which they commemorated the life and death of Jesus. The Jewish 
Church-member had no superiority over the Gentile. 

But the Church did not realise the full meaning of the teaching of 
Jesus. For they limited their thought of brotherhood to the members 
of the Church, the disciples of Jesus. The people who were outside 
of the Church they did not think of as brethren, and did not realise 
that God was equally their loving Father too. What we have to learn 
—and it is a hard lesson that we are slow in learning—is that God is 
the Father of all alike, and because of that, all men are brothers, and 
ought to show their brotherliness to one another in their life and actions. 
Jesus showed himself kind, loving, helpful, brotherly to all whom he 
could, and it is our duty as disciples of Jesus to try to be as brotherly as 
he was, to get something of his spirit of love into our hearts and lives. 
—Douglas W. Robson. 


Primary Department 


God’s Great Family.—I expect you all go to school, don’t you ? 
But you can remember the time when you did not, and some of you 
have brothers and sisters at home who are too small for school yet. 
You know how different it all is when you begin schooldays. When 
we are tiny ones at home, we have just a tiny little world, father and 
mother and brothers and sisters—what we call our family; and we 
hardly know anybody else very well. But when we go to school we 
find many other boys and girls. They have their fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, too, and love them, as we love ours. But soon 
they get fond of us, and we of them; and so we make friends together. 
Friends are a sort of extra brothers and sisters, aren’t they ? Of course 
we always like our own people best of all, but we can be great friends 
with the others as well, as we work and play together. And if we 
really think about it, when we say ‘Our Father’ at school, we shall 
see why we ought to love each other there. We said before that ‘ Our 
Father,’ when we all say it together, means that we are all God’s 
children ; and so we are all brothers and sisters, really and truly, to 
each other. So there is a great family to which we and all our friends 
belong, besides our own dear little families at home ; and we ought to 
behave properly to all our brothers and sisters. We don’t always 
quite agree about everything, but we should never forget to be kind 
and polite and helpful, even when we do think differently. Father and 
mother do not like us to quarrel at home. Don’t you think God, the 
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Father of all of us, is sorry when he sees any of his children quarrelling 
with their brothers and sisters ? 

Loving our Neighbour.— You know what people generally mean 
by ‘neighbour ’—some one who lives next door, or quite near to us. 
We may not always know our neighbours very well ; but if they are in 
any need or trouble we feel we ought to help them if we can, just because 
we are the nearest to them. Now ‘neighbour’ doesn’t only mean 
next-door people; you might talk of your neighbour in a train or a 
tram-car—the person who just happened to sit next to you—or your 
neighbour at school. You can have a neighbour anywhere; and 
perhaps it is somebody you never knew before. But never forget that 
he zs your neighbour, and you are his neighbour, and if he happens to 
need helping, you must help him if you can. The people Jesus lived 
among had a saying, ‘ Love your neighbour as yourself ’—that is, as 
much as you love yourself. One day somebody asked Jesus, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ And Jesus told him a splendid tale, to show him 
the answer. (Tell the story of the Good Samaritan, bringing out the 
main points very clearly.) The tale shows that some people won’t help 
even those who are really near to them in every way, but others will 
be kind to anybody who needs helping, even if he is a stranger. I 
know which kind of person you would rather be. 

Our Neighbour is our Brother.—Now let us just be sure why we 
are to be kind to our ‘ neighbour.’ We said that our schoolmates and 
friends are our brothers and sisters too ; and as we grow older we under- 
stand that every one we meet, every ‘neighbour’ we have, is just as 
much our brother or sister, because God is the Father of every one of 
us. If we remember that, we shall never forget to act as true brothers 
and sisters ourselves.—Dorothy Tarrant. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 1913 
Il. HOW IT CAN BEVREALISED 


SCRIPTURE READING: THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

Hymns: 316 H. & CS. ; 304 Heart and Voice ; 201 $.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: And this commandment have we from him, that he 
who loveth God love his brother also.—I JOuN 4?}. 


Junior Department 


The Rule of Brotherhood is ‘The Golden Rule ’—‘ Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you.’ We have seen 
that the belief in the Brotherhood of Man is a noble and beautiful, as 
well as a true faith ; also that it is hard to realise. The best is always 
the most difficult to attain, the noblest is to be gained only on the line 
of greatest resistance, but the reward is ample and satisfying. Now, 
being convinced of the beauty and truth of this faith, let us see how it 
can be realised, and what we can do in the attempt to get it lived. 
We may desire and expect everybody to be brotherly, and preach 
about it, but the main thing is that we begin with ourselves. 
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Be a Brother to Some One. We can begin at home by being 
brotherly 7m conduct to our brothers and sisters. Being selfish and 
mean at table, or at play, is distinctly unbrotherly. Home is the first 
circle in which to practise the brotherly and sisterly arts. If we do not 
learn how to be kind, thoughtful, self-denying, and loving in the small 
circle where all are affectionate to us, how shall we be brotherly in the 
larger world ? If we learn to be true to the best interests of those in 
the home, though at times it be at some cost, we shall know how to act 
the part of brother when we are grown to be men. 

Hugh and Peter, brothers, on their way from school had strolled into a large 
church undergoing repairs. The workmen were at dinner, so the boys mounted 
the ladders and reached the scaffolding high up in the roof. They were at a 
dizzy height, where the pews below looked very small. Wandering along to look 
out of a window a plank gave way, and both boys fell. The younger, Peter, 
clung to a plank, while his brother just caught Peter’s leg. There they hung 
suspended over the awful depth below. Seconds seemed minutes. Soon the 
workmen would return. Could they hold out? They tried bravely, but Peter’s 
strength was giving out. Presently he said, ‘I can’t hold out any longer, Hugh 
dear, whatam I todo?’ A moment’s silence reigned as Hugh thought of home, 
of mother, of sister, then he said, ‘If I were to leave go could you hold on ?’ 
“T think perhaps I could,’ was the faint answer, and the next moment a lifeless 
corpse lay stretched on the ground below. (Tools for Teachers, p. 192.) That 
was a fine instance of being a brother ! 

Be a Brother at School to the other boys. Be straight and right 
and true in lessons, in play, and all the time. Stand up for the weak, 
and stand up against the bully. Plead for fair play when cheating is 
going on. Do a good turn whenever you can. If a boy has done a 
mean, thing to you do not pay him back in his own coin. 

Dixon and Swales, two boys who went to the same school, were not always 
friendly. Swales was given to being jealous and underhand and had played one 
or two nasty tricks on Dixon, who was generally top of his form. Dixon was 
clever and usually took the prize, while Swales, though working hard, could not 
overtake his rival. This year when prizes were given, Dixon was called out to 
receive his Form prize, but to the astonishment of all who knew things, he asked 
the head master if he could not give it to Swales, as he had really worked harder 
and deserved it. ‘No, that is against the rules,’ he was told. However, next 
term Dixon begged Swales to let ‘him help in his lessons, and the following year 
there were two firsts, and Swales as well as Dixon went down the school each 
glad and proud that the other had gained the prize. 


Be a Brother out in the World.—By learning to be a brother 
in home and school you will be prepared to carry out the principle in 
the wider circle. Sometimes it will be delightful, sometimes perplexing, 
and at other times it will cost you something to be a brother. It will 
be easy and pleasant to be brotherly with those who are like yourself, 
but if you are a good lad you cannot be friendly and companionable 
with those whose ways are evil. -‘ Integrity can never be good friends 
with iniquity, nor liberty with tyranny, nor purity and sweetness with 
filth and foulness.’ John the Baptist could not be in agreement with 
Herod. Paul, who wrote the ode to Love (1 Cor. 13), was stoutly 
opposed to Nero. William Tell was bound to withstand the demands 
of Gessler, the tyrant who robbed the Swiss of their rights. Cromwell 
in the better interests of the country was obliged to fight Charles. 
You cannot go with the drunkard, the gambler, the eGandlen the 
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coarse and the boorish: these you must avoid as companions. But 
you need not hate and despise them. You need not pass them by with 
airs of superiority. You can be a brother to the evil-living when 
occasion allows, by helping them when in difficulties, or making it easier 
for them to do right. You can be a kind and uplifting influence among 
those who are wrongdoers. They are your brothers though they have 
gone astray. Like the prodigal, they may return to the Father’s home 
and love, and it will make a finer story if you, with the steadier nature, 
have helped them to return, and made it easier for them to get back into 
the ways of right-living. Though you cannot do evil with the evil-doer, 
you can act the brotherly part towards him. You can help to overcome 
the evil in the world by doing good—the only way it ever will be over- 
come. In doing this you have not only the teaching but the example > 
of Jesus, the great-hearted brother of humanity. 

The Practical Value of Brotherhood is in that it calls the best 
in us to the fore in living for the best in the world, and that it sets us 
looking for the good in others, and calling it forth. It encourages the 
bad to try to be worthy of those who are helpful to them. It puts 
right before might, and implants confidence where there was distrust. 
It places moral aims before material interests, and fosters affection, 
tenderness, and industry. It develops a world-wide brotherhood by 
directing every man to be a brother to some other man, and every 
woman to be a sister to some other woman. It prompts the strong 
to help the weak, the good the bad, the rich the poor, the high the low, 
till class distinctions, and all other unbrotherly and unsisterly barriers 
are cleared away. This is the true hope for the betterment of society. 
Therefore, be a brother that you may do your part towards the realisation 
of the grand and noble ideal of the Brotherhood of Man. 


(The teacher should use the instance of Paul sending back Onesimus to his master 
as ‘a brother in Christ’; he may also instance Father Damien being a brother to 
the neglected lepers; the Moravian missionary to the slaves of South America, 
who, to convince them that a Christian could be a brother to them though so-called 
Christian masters were cruel to them, became himself a slave, and died under their 
harsh conditions ; Lord Shaftesbury and the factory childven ; Dorothea Dix and 
the badly treated insane ; Florence Nightingale and the soldiers of the Crimea, Leigh 
Hunt's poem ‘ Abou Ben Adhem’ may be read or, better still, committed to memory 


by the scholars.) 7 Morley Mal 
—J. Morley Mills. 


Senior Department 


The Two Words.—Jesus once said that all the Law and the Prophets, 
that is, the whole essence of Religion, was summed up in two things, 
‘Love God’ and ‘Love your neighbour as yourself.’ And another 
time he said, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye also unto them.’ These sayings of his express the true rule of 
brotherhood, and if we are to realise the brotherhood of all men, it 
can only be as we learn to fulfil the very spirit of them. 

Where Reforms Begin.—We must begin, where all great reforms 
begin, with ourselves. We must see that our purposes and intentions 
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are loving and brotherly, and must uproot the selfish and unkind things 
that too often are to be found in our lives. Whether at home, or at 
school, or at business ; in work, in play, indeed always, wherever we 
come into contact with other people, we shall find many opportunities 
of expressing a brotherly spirit, of showing ourselves real friends to 
others. We can be on the look out for the chance of doing a kind action, 
of offering a helping hand ; we can stand up for the helpless and the 
oppressed, resist the bully and the cruel man. We can stand firmly 
for what we see to be the right, the true; doing the honest thing, and 
scorning to do a mean and base action. 

Example and Influence.—We shall not find every one willing to 
be friendly to us, nor can we be friends with every one. The bad and 
unjust, the lar and the drunkard, could not be our close companions 
without making our life all the worse for it. But we act the part of 
brothers to such people most, not by being their companions, but by 
setting a better example ourselves, and being always ready to help 
and encourage them to do right, and to take away their temptation to 
wrongdoing. Your influence may tell for far more than you think. 

Recognise the Dignity of Manhood.—The Epistle to Philemon 
shows the great Apostle Paul doing a brotherly act, by sending back 
to his master a runaway slave, with a letter entreating the master to 
receive him back kindly, and indeed to treat his slave just as if he were 
Paul himself! Paul was showing a fine brotherly spirit, in this letter, 
and was urging the slave’s master to show the same kind of spirit him- 
self. It was good and noble of him. But what even Paul did not 
seem to realise, good and noble as he was, is that if the spirit of brother- 
hood is fully manifested, no man would make a slave of another man 
at all. Since the time of Paul, the growth of the spirit of brotherhood 
has led all civilised nations to give up altogether that old practice 
of keeping slaves. But there are still many things, even in our modern 
life, that we shall have to change or do away with altogether, if we are 
going to realise the world-wide brotherhood of man. MHatred and 
jealousy between different nations, for instance, and all the selfish 
passions that lead to war. There is much cruel competition in business 
life, and hardship amongst the workers. Society needs its sharp class 
distinctions to be modified, and its false worship of wealth to be abolished, 
before all men can become in fact, as they ought to be, brothers. So 
that there is work for all of us to do, first to get the true spirit of brother- 
hood ourselves ; then to spread it amongst others ; and then to see that 
it finds expression in better social institutions.—Douglas W. Robson 


Primary Department 


Philemon’s Brother.—Does the postman ever bring you a letter ? 
If we get a very nice letter, we often like to keep it. To-day we are 
going to talk about a letter that was written a very long time ago, 
but it was kept and copied so that we can read it to-day. A very good 
old man, named Paul, sent it to his friend named Philemon. Philemon 
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had a servant who lived with him and was supposed to work for him. 
But this man was a bad sort of servant, lazy and careless and dis- 
contented ; and at last he even ran away from his master. He came 
to see Paul, and stayed with him ; and Paul talked very wisely to him 
(for he was a great teacher) and showed him how wrong he had been, 
till at last the man was sorry, and said he would go back to his master. 
Now Paul knew Philemon was very, very angry about it all; of course 
he would be. Paul was afraid he might not want to forgive the man 
and take him back ; so he wrote this very letter to Philemon, for the 
servant to take with him. He says in it that the man knows he has 
been bad, and wants to try again; and he begs Philemon to take 
him back ‘as a brother ’—not a servant, but a brother! What did 
Paulmean? Think of last week’s lesson, and you willsee. Philemon’s 
servant was his brother, too, because they both had the same great 
Father in heaven. Philemon knew about Jesus and his prayer ‘ Our 
Father’; and Paul wanted him to remember what it meant, and to 
forgive the man because he was his brother. I hope he did forgive 
him and find him a good servant this time. 

All Men are Brothers.—Though that was so long ago, and people 
still speak of ‘Our Father,’ they still keep forgetting what it really 
means. Even with schoolmates we often feel cross, I am afraid, 
ard even perhaps try to hurt them. If we said to ourselves ‘ He’s 
my brother, or ‘ She’s my sister,’ perhaps we should stop being unkind. 
Masters and workmen, shopkeepers and customers, all people who have 
to do with each other, ought to remember that hey are brothers and 
sisters too; if they did, the world would be much happier. 

But we haven’t found out all our brothers and sisters yet. An 
Englishman went to live in Africa among the black people; he was 
very kind to them, and they loved him. One day an old black woman 
said to him, ‘Oh, Massa, you have a white skin, but you have a black 
heart.’ That doesn’t sound to us very nice; but you see she meant 
that he felt towards them as if fe were black too, like their real brother, 
although he was white outside. It was because he did remember 
that he was their brother that he was always a good friend to them. 
Even white and black people are brothers ; so are French and German 
and Chinese and English, and all the many different peoples in the 
world ; though they are so unlike, they all belong to God’s great family, 
for he is ‘Our Father’ to everybody. 

Peace on Earth.—You hear and read tales about wars and battles, 
sometimes. It may all sound very grand and fine, but really fighting 
isa horrible thing. (Dwellon this point if time permits.) Wars happen 
when people of different countries forget that they are brothers ; they 
do not happen so often now, because people ave trying to remember 
it more and more. Jesus is called sometimes ‘the Prince of Peace’ ; 
and the way to make peace and keep it is to think of his teaching, 
that God is our Father and we are all brothers and sisters.—Dovothy 
Tarrant. 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
I. Hymn-Book. 


The Sunday School Association 
will shortly publish a hymn-book for 
the Primary Department of the Sunday 
school—that is, for children from five 
to nine years of age. The Committee 
are anxious to make this book as com- 
plete and useful as possible, and perhaps 
you would kindly help them by making 
known the following request. 

They ask all who are interested in 
the work to send in favourite hymns, 
songs, and prayers, in verse of the 
simplest character such as would be 
suitable for use in the Primary Depart- 
ment. Also, they will be pleased to 
receive and consider any original matter 
which has not yet been published. In 
the case of material already in print, 
all that is necessary is a reference to 
~some standard book and a note of the 
appropriate tune. Questions of copy- 
right will be dealt with by the Com- 
mittee. 

All suggestions for the book should 
be sent to me at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and 
should reach me not later than Nov- 
ember 30th. 

T. M. CHatmeErs, Hon. Sec., 

Sunday School Association. 


2. MeETHODs. 


REQUEST FOR ARTICLES.—The Sun- 
day School Association, Essex Hall, 
wishes to obtain information as to 
modern methods, on the lines of Froebel, 
Archibald, and other Kindergarten 
systems, actually employed in the 
Primary Departments of our own Sun- 
day schools, in order to ascertain 
whether such methods should be recom- 
mended for general adoption. In 
accordance with their request, the 
Editor will be pleased to receive articles 
from superintendents and others, giving 
a short account of departments in 
which such methods are used. In- 
formation should be grouped under the 
following heads : 
~-r, General Management. 

2. Opening school. 


3. Lessons: preparation, subjects, 
methods, books, periodicals, 
pictures. 


4. Physical Expression: | drawing, 
’ modelling, etc. 


5. Closing school. 


6. Birthdays, Cradle Roll, and other 
special occasions. 

7. Teachers: number, age of assist- 
ants, special training. 

8. Officers. 

9. Music: hymn-books, 
action songs, etc. 

10. Classes: size, grading, etc. 


marches, 


ir. Accommodation, furniture, and 
apparatus. 
12. Anything else of interest, e.g., 


how long have these methods 
been employed? Arethey used 
morning and afternoon ? 

Notes should be brief, but contain 
plenty of detail; especially full names 
of books should be given. The modifi- 
cations of standard systems are par- 
ticularly of interest. Also, special diffi- 
culties, and how to overcome them. 

It may not be possible to publish all 
the articles in the Magazine, but every 
article, if suitable, will be included in a 
book to be published by the Sunday 
School Association, This book is in- 
tended to act as a series of suggestions 
leading up to an elastic system adapted 
for all our schools. 
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Ready Shortly— 


LESSONS FROM THE 
PAINTERS 


By LUCKING TAVENER 


Lessons founded on Celebrated Pictures, 
with 15 full-page illustrations, and Por- 
traits of the Artists, including Watts, 
Byam Shaw, Millais, Holman Hunt, Millet, 
Burne-Jones, etc. 


Price 1/6 net. 


HEROES OF FAITH 


From Wiclif to Priestley 


Postage 3d. 


By ALBERT THORNHILL, M.A. 


With Illustrations. 


London: The Sunday School Association 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


East Lancs. Pattern, R.D. 616597. i 


HIS STRETCHER is an improvement onthe 
improvised Stretcher described in the Red 
Cross Manual, No. 3, primarily for use by the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments of the British Red = 
Cross Society. 


Its. lightness of weight and extreme portability, — 
however, make it a most useful addition to Boy — 
Scout Troops and the bearer sections of Boys’ — 
Brigades; where the size and youth of the members . 
render it advisable that they shall not be over- 
burdened by weight of appliances. 


& 


It consists of two poles, 6’ 9” x 14”, two traverses, — 
1’ 10” x 14”, having on each end the improved 
bracket which provides a locking pin, and foot to 
give ease in lifting from ground, and two lengths. of 
rope, each 19’, having a loop on one end. 


When put together, a Stretcher is found, having : 
the appearance shown in the illustration No. 1. 


No. 1 


Price Complete, Ash Poles (for Boy Scouts) 12/6 
9 5 Hickory Poles My -- 18/6 


For carriage, the traverses are removed and the rope 
wound round each, leaving a loop to go over left 
shoulder, and the pole carried in the right hand. 
The Stretcher is thus carried segmentally by the 
Nos, 1 and 3 of each bearer squad (as illustrated). 


The appliance has been inspected and approved by 
he East Lancashire Territorial Association, and has} 
been recommended for adoption by Colonel Wm. 


Laneashire Branch, British Red Cross Society, for 
use by Voluntary Aid Detachments. 


Catalogue of Ambulance Cases, 
Haversacks, etc., for School use, 
iMS~ Boy Scouts, Red Cross Detach- “2a 
ments; and other Life Saving 
Appliances, free on application. 


No. 2. 


No. 3 


JAMES. WOOLLEY, SONS & GO. Lia. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our schools are what we make them; and what we make them 
depends upon the purpose with which we concentrate upon our work. 
Each school should be in itself a unity, all workers co-operating to give 
embodiment to the ideas inherited and adapted from its founders. To 
take stock from time to time, to search out the purposes of the founders, 
to compare the aims of the early days with those of the present would 
be a good exercise for all officers now when the possibilities of the 
next season begin to demand attention. 

The Anniversary Meetings of the Association afforded several 
opportunities for emphasising this fact. There was not one of the 
stimulating addresses at the morning conference on ‘ Institutions ’ 
which did not abundantly prove that every good thing in the Sunday 
school is the outcome of serious and purposive thought and care. The 
children who are entrusted to us must be trained for the duties of life. 
The religious spirit must be encouraged. The institutions supported 
must be carried on with clearly defined aim. Mr. Roscoe’s paper 
might have been prepared after the conference, so happily did it point 
the moral of the morning’s deliberations. Here are one or two of the 
things he said: The teacher must know what he intends to teach ; 
Unless a teacher knows his subject he had better be outside the school ; 
Amiable zealis not a complete equipment for a Sunday school teacher ; 
Nine-tenths of equipment is self-engendered : it is not to be had from 
text-books ; The teacher must understand his pupils and, in the end, 
his method must be his own. 


LESSONS FOR THE MONTH 
SUNDAY, JULY 5th, 1914 
THE SOUL’S THIRST FOR GOD 


SCRIPTURE READING: PSALM 42. 
Hymn : 131 H. & C.S.; 333 Heart and Voice ; 159 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExtT: My soul thirsteth for God, for the hvuing God.— 
PSALM 42?. 
Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 


The Psalmist has described for us the intense longing of the human 
soul for God by means of a striking illustration. In Eastern countries, 
where the author lived, it is not unusual to have prolonged droughts 
which bring much suffering to man and animal. The heavens send 
no rain upon the earth, the rivers cease to flow, and the fountains 
no longer spring from the ground. One of the most tragic effects 
of such a situation is to see a helpless creature—a female one—and 
possibly a mother, running wildly about hither and thither in quest 
of the friendly stream from which it has been accustomed to drink. 
So, according to the Psalmist, does the soul of man, afterlong separation, 
yearn for communion with the divine spirit. ‘ As the hind (not hart) 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God.’ 

Natural Needs.—It has been ordained by the Creator that we 
should have a number of legitimate requirements; we must have food 
to eat, water to drink, clothes to wear, books to read, houses to live 
in, friends to play and associate with, schools in which we may be 
instructed, recreation grounds where we can profitably spend our 
leisure moments, and other things far too numerous to mention. 
These are what we call the necessaries of life, and when we are 
deprived of any of them, or when they are even inadequately or 
imperfectly supplied, life cannot be enjoyed and developed quite as it 
should. These instincts and tastes which have been planted in our 
nature may, it is true, be perverted, as unfortunately they often are 
perverted. It is this abuse that accounts largely for evil habits like 
drinking and gambling which are so prevalent amongst us at the 
present day. Of one thing, however, we may rest assured. There 
can be no permanent satisfaction until we return to a pure and simple 
way of living. 

Spiritual Needs.-—What is true of our body and mind is not less 
true of the soul. The latter cannot live without nourishment any 
more than the former. When the tempter offered Jesus in the 
Wilderness all the earth and the fulness thereof, his reply was this : 

“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ This higher need is not confined to a few, 
but is characteristic of the human race generally. We may succeed 
in suppressing it for a season, but sooner or later it will break out as 
water gushes forth from a hard rock on the side of the mountain. 
In Palestine, after sacrificial worship had been centralised at Jeru- 
salem, the Jewish people made it a practice of going up at least once a 
year to the Temple on Mount Zion. It was a time of festivity and 
much rejoicing. Not a few of the Psalms it is said were composed so 
that they might be sung on these occasions. The Gospel of Luke 
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informs us that the parents of Jesus joined these pilgrimages annually, 
and that little Jesus himself, when he was twelve years of age was 
allowed to accompany them. The author of our Psalm also has 
pleasant recollection of such an experience : ‘These things I remember, 
and pour out my soul within me, how I went with the throng and 
led them to the House of God, with the voice of joy and praise, a 
multitude keeping holy day.’ The feelings which moved them were 
the same as those which stir our bosoms to-day—a deep longing for 
communion with the living God who, in their case, was thought 
easiest of approach in the temple at Jerusalem. 

True and false quest for God.—We sometimes imagine we can 
satisfy this spiritual longing with pleasures and interests which are 
not even good enough to meet the highest demands of our physical 
requirements. This is what the Rev. R. J. Campbell once called a 
blundering quest for God. The meaning will become clearer if we 
look for a moment at one of the most suggestive of the New Testa- 
ment parables. Jesus says there was a farmer who had two sons. 
They both worked at home with their father on the land. They 
possessed most things that might be thought conducive to health and 
happiness, and yet the younger of the two was not satisfied. He 
yearned for some experience that lay outside the bounds of his im- 
mediate surroundings. So one day he asked his father for his own 
share of the property and then he set forth to taste of the joys of the 
world. He passed on from pleasure to pleasure, from one excite- 
ment to another, until the whole series had been exhausted. His 
money was all spent and he had reaped no contentment. On the 
contrary, the yearning with which he had left home was now more 
intense than ever. The hunger was essentially spiritual, and he had 
sought to satisfy it with material nourishment. The result was 
poverty, suffering and an intolerable sense of loneliness. Then it 
was that he understood the situation. He came to himself and said : 
‘T will arise and go to my father.’ The only fountain at which his 
thirst could be quenched was the Spirit of God. The well-known 
saying of St. Augustine is most applicable in this connection : ‘ Thou 
hast made us, O God, for Thyself, and we have no rest till we rest in 
Thee.’ 

Where to find God.—Society has found it convenient to establish 
centres where our physical and mental requirements can be satisfied. 
Schools and shops are found nowadays wherever a few people 
are gathered together. Similarly the majority of us find it 
advisable to have fixed places where the needs of the Spirit may be 
satisfied. Every nation has had its trysting-place with God. We 
have institutions still that answer the same purpose. Churches and 
chapels, Sunday schools, prayer-meetings and preparation classes 
are nothing but channels of communication with the Divine Spirit. 
They are meant, however, not only to satisfy but also to create a 
longing for God. It is good for us to thirst and hunger spiritually 
as it is physically, for it is thus alone we shall grow into pertect 
manhood. J. Park Davies, 
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Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 


General Note.—Look up what is said on Psalm 1, page 174, in the 
June number. 

Psalm 42.—First in second Book. Psalms 42 and 43 are really 
one; and the whole is a poem in three stanzas with same refrain. 
Take the words ‘O my God’ from beginning of verse 6, let them read 
‘and my God,’ add them to verse 5, and verses 5, II and verse 5 
of Psalm 43 read alike. 

Title.—Maschil, for the sons of Korah. Explain: Psalms were sung 
to music. Sons of Korah were a Guild of Temple musicians, 7.e., 
the Choir. Maschil, difficult to interpret, means a contemplative 
poem. Repeat: Psalms 42 and 43, a three-versed hymn with same 
chorus. Jewish poetry and hymns were different from ours. They 
did not pay so much attention to metre and quantity. A good 
explanation: these Psalms a compilation by members of the Guild 
of Korah, or those who were responsible for the musical part of the 
Temple services. 

Subject Matter.—The Psalm may be called ‘ An Exile’s Lament.’ 
Tt tells of a great faith in God. Behind the words we can read of 
the sufferings of a captive people. So bad were things it seemed as 
if God had forsaken his people. Point out the vividness and clearness 
of the Jewish conception of the personality of God. The sincere 
pleading with a near and dear friend. Emphasise the fine spirit : 
though they were oppressed, there would come exceeding joy. The 
high longing—not so much to be rid of the things which troubled 
them as for a return of the favour and protection of God. 

Value.—Its appeal to the human heart. The religious note is 
uppermost. The element of religion is most deep-seated. A real 
faith, one of the most priceless of human possessions. 

el 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 

(NotE,—This Psalm is a very beautiful expression of high spiritual experience, 
but it flows from a state of soul development that cannot be explained 
adequately to children in a Primary Department. It implies an intimate 
consciousness of God that is beyond the child’s comprehension. This fact is 
responsible for the form the following lesson notes take). 

Introduction. —Month: July. Hot weather. Playing about; 
result, thirst. Get drink of water. Where from? Speak of fountains 
in parks ; provision in streets for animals. 

I. Water Indispensable.-—What should we do without water ? 
Could not live. All things that grow need it. Flowers droop for 
want of rain. How bonny they look after a shower! Have you a 
garden ? When the ground is dry, and plants are thirsty, what does 
father do ? 

Il. Drought.—Fortunate in this country. As a rule plenty of 
rain, but some countries months without. These, hot countries ; 
so want of rain felt very much. Ground hard, dry; sun fiercely hot ; 
everything parched; leaves withered; grass burnt; streams dry ; 
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rivers cease running; animals going hither and thither searching to 
quench their thirst ; everything longing for the water of life. Every- 
body watching sky to see if clouds are coming. How anxiously! 
Then one day a little cloud begins to creep up into the sky. Grows 
bigger and bigger. The rain is coming! It falls; the thirst is 
satisfied ; the grass grows green, the trees rejoice, the animals cease 
their roaming about, and men thank God for his goodness. 

III. The Story.—I am going to tell you a story about a man 
who loved God very, very much, and used to go with his friends to 
worship him in a great Temple in a large city. It happened hundreds 
of years ago, long before Jesus was born. Some nations were very 
cruel in those days. One of these sent soldiers against this good 
man’s country. They took a great number of the people away into 
a far country where they had no beautiful Temple in which to 
worship. And these poor people were very sad; longed to get back 
to their own country to go again to their beloved Temple in the 
great city, that was so dear to them, and worship God. Now, the 
man I am telling you about wrote a very beautiful hymn that could be 
sung to God, telling him how much they thirsted for him, and trusted 
to him to help them get back to their own city where they could 
worship him in the lovely Temple as they did of old. You love your 
father very much ? He loves you? If he asked you, ‘How much 
do you love me?’ Could you tell him? No, you can’t find the 
words ; maybe you jump on his knee and kiss him and say ‘ that 
much.’ Or do what baby does—open your arms wide. Now this 
good man wanted to tell God how much he loved him. And he 
remembered a country where for months and months no rain fell ; 
where the grass withered, the flowers failed, the leaves faded and the 
rivers had no water in them. One day he had seen a beautiful animal, 
a hart, running about panting with its tongue hanging out, trying 
to find a water brook where it could quench its thirst. And he said 
that is just what I feel like. ‘As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God.’ He thirsted to worship God; he felt he 
could not worship God properly in a strange country. He longed 
to get back to Jerusalem where all his friends were and go with them 
to the house of God to sing and to pray. 

IV. Conclusion.—You see it was his home. Would you like to 
be taken away from home; from father and mother? And the 
great Temple at Jerusalem was the place where he had learned to 
be at home with God. When you are at home, you feel father and 
mother are there and will love you and take care of you. And he 
felt that when he was worshipping in the Temple, God was there, 
the God who loves us all and cares for us all. And when you come 
to Sunday School I want you to remember that you come here to 
learn how your Father in Heaven loves you and that you can thank 
him for his love and care, by hymn and prayer, and by trying to be 
good and loving and true. I want you to feel that here you are at 
home with God. (Oat, 
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SUNDAY, JULY 12th, 1914 


THE PENITENT HEART 


SCRIPTURE READING: PSALM 51. 

Hymns: 36H. & C.S.; 93 Heart and Voice; 199 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise—PSALM 51". 


Junior Department 


This Psalm is a cry from the heart of one who knows what it is 
to be in and out of harmony with the will of God. There are some 
who maintain that the author was King David. As far as the 
contents are concerned there is no reason why that monarch might 
not have expressed himself in this manner, for he appears to have 
been acquainted with the depths of remorse as well as the heights 
of aspiration. However, it makes no great difference who the author 
was, for the truth of the Psalm is for all times. It forms a kind of 
mirror in which most of us can see a great deal of our own Iife clearly 
reflected. 

The Existence of Sin.—One of the most perplexing problems 
in this world is the existence of sin. How to account for its origin 
is not easy. According to one explanation we are none of us quite 
free from sin even when we are born into the world. And this Psalm, 
it has been claimed, teaches the same theory. The author says : 
‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me.’ But no more is meant here, probably, than that there are 
moments in our life when we feel we are thoroughly tainted. Sin 
implies moral responsibility, and that can only be true of our own 
actions. Tendencies to evil can be received by one generation from 
another, but sin is not committed till we have deliberately made 
the wrong choice. Remorse such as the Psalmist expresses is the 
result of wilful disobedience to the will of God. That is why he 
comes with humility to ask for forgiveness. 

Alienation from God.—There were two boys I knew once who 
were very intimate friends. They had not only their joys and 
pleasures in common but also their troubles and difficulties. Wher- 
ever they were and whatever they did they were inseparable. They 
were like David and Jonathan. But one day the compact was 
broken. One of the two did something which the other thought 
dishonourable. Their attitude was suddenly changed. The spirit of 
trust and affinity which formerly dominated their lives gave way to 
one of suspicion and alienation. It is the same when we commit 
some wrong and in consequence impair the good feeling which ought 
to exist between us and God. But the two cases are not quite 
parallel. Usually when two friends have a friction the fault is not 
entirely on either side. Owing to this harmony is restored by mutual 
concession. In our relationship with God it is different. When 
something goes wrong here we alone are responsible, and we must 
be prepared to bear all the blame. One of the saddest as well as one 
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of the surest effects of sin is that it creates within us a painful sense 
of being separated from God. Genesis represents Adam and Eve 
as living at first on terms of close intimacy with God in the Garden 
of Eden. That was in the days of their innocence. No sooner did 
they become conscious of having sinned than they tried to hide from 
his presence: ‘And the man and his wife hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden.’ Whether 
aE take the account as fact or allegory it contains an important 
esson. 

The Knowledge of Sin.—It has been curiously but truly said 
that the greatest saint is also the greatest sinner. That is what we 
call a paradox. What is meant is that the sense of separation from 
God or man is most keenly felt where the ties of friendship have been 
closest. Friction made a great difference to the two companions 
already mentioned because they had been in such close touch with 
each other previously. When we hear of a hardened sinner we are 
to understand one in whom the sense of guilt is not easily quickened. 
Sin is wrong, but the consciousness of it, where it exists, is always 
a good indication. When the malady is felt and realised the remedy 
is sought for and administered. The author of our Psalm had already 
reached this position, otherwise to speak as he has done would be 
an impossibility. ‘I acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin is 
ever before me.’ 

Repentance and the Removal of Sin.—As there can be no 
greater human joy than to have some misunderstanding removed 
between two friends so there is no greater spiritual satisfaction than 
to have sin removed and the right relationship restored between God 
and man. That this can be done forms an integral part of the faith 
of mankind. As we have already pointed out, the first stage in the 
process is to know and acknowledge that wrong has been committed. 
When we come to realise, like the Prodigal, that we are in a foreign 
country, we shall be filled directly with a strong desire to return to 
the Father. Various views have been held as to the best way of 
propitiating God who, every time we sin, is the one that is chiefly 
offended. Gifts and offerings of every description have been thought 
by some to be sufficient. The majority of Christians maintain, or 
they used to maintain, that pardon could only be obtained through 
the atoning death of Christ. Others, and among them Unitarians, 
hold that when a sinner truly repents and makes a fresh resolution 
to live a better and purer life than he has hitherto done God will 
receive him in the same spirit of love and forgiveness that the father 
in the parable received his prodigal child when he saw him coming. 

The Joy of Reconciliation.—When the reunion we have been 
speaking of takes place the joy is not all on one side. The two com- 
panions were equally delighted when they were reconciled. The 
father of the Prodigal was satisfied with nothing short of a feast 1n 
which all could participate. There was only one reason for such 
gladness: ‘ Let us eat and make merry: for this, my son, was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ Jesus tells us also 
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about a man who had a number of sheep and how one of them went 
astray. After it was found there was more rejoicing than over all 
the rest that had not been lost. And so it was again with the poor 
woman who had lost a piece of money. ‘Similarly there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.’ 
Our chief aim in life, then, should be not merely to return ourselves 
to God but also to lead others in the same direction. In this way 
we shall be able to gladden the heart of God and man. 
J. Park DAVIEs. 


Senior Department 


Introduction.—This Psalm is one of the gems of literature. It is 
said to be the most beautiful penitential Psalm in existence. It is 
the cry of asoul. The note of genuine sorrow and regret pervades it. 
Read it through. How real it is. There is nothing artificial about 
it. Sincerity runs through it. It is the cry of one who would put 
himself right with God. Notice the three leading words. Have 
mercy—Cleanse—Restore. Every person can understand this. Re- 
member such a subject not likely to be attractive to classes. A 
morbid consciousness of sin an unhealthy sign at class age. 

Treatment.—Let one of class read Psalm aloud. Question class as 

to likely authorship of it. Why David not likely author of Psalm 
asitstands. Because David not likely to use first sentence of verse 16. 
Sacrifice most necessary part of ritual in David’s day. Verse 16 to 
end reveals a more advanced religious thought. More like the thought 
of prophets. Illustrate from Amos and Isaiah. 
Jerusalem not so dear to Jews in David’s time. After theerection of 
Temple by Solomon, Jerusalem became a religious centre. Verse 7. 
Describe process of Leviticus 14. Purging with hyssop did not 
cleanse, only a part of the ritual after the priest had seen the leprosy 
had already gone. Only after this function could the leper return 
to his family. Verse 14. ‘ Bloodguiltiness.’ This does not mean 
murder. See Ezekiel 1812. There, oppression of poor, looking upon 
idols, taking of usury, all mentioned as bloodguiltiness. Verses 12 
and 13 indicate that the writer was a teacher, a prophet, or one of 
the prophetic school. 

Deductions.—The Psalm a confession. Show how the churches 
have stressed confession. Roman Catholic Church. Anglican 
Churches. Yet a human tendency to confess. Child and mother. 
Amplify how sin is wrongdoing. Only sin when the doer knows the 
act to be wrong. This compels those who know what is right to be 
teachers of it. This the reason for missionary and reform movements, 
to give others our idea of what is right. Point out the intimate com- 
munion of the writer with God. He speaks to God as to a close friend. 
The note revealed is of deep personal communion. His great desire 
is to get right with God. ‘ Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned.’ 
The lesson can be illustrated with many examples from lives of fervent 
souls in all churches and lands. TPs 
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Primary Department 


Introduction.—If any portion of the Psalm is read aloud let it be 
verses 15, 16,17. Bring to recollection physical pain; cut finger, etc. 
Draw out that children go to their mother for sympathy and help. 
Have they ever felt any other sort of pain ? Illustrate as follows in 
your own words. 

Illustration.—Boy named Thomas. Mother one day asked him 
to go for a loaf of bread. Would not. She begged him. Answered 
very rudely. Had an older brother named Charles. Charles came in. 
Mother said, ‘Tom is very naughty : will do nothing for me ; answers 
rudely.’ Charley was a very kind and good boy. Went to Tom and 
laid a hand on his shoulder and said, ‘ Now Tom, be good ; do what 
mother wants you.’ What did Tom do? Gave his brother a very 
nasty kick. Charley cried out in pain; sank into a chair; face 
twitched ; eyes filled with tears. Tom saw the pained look and when 
he turned to his mother he saw her eyes were very sad and he knew 
he had pained her also. He went for the loaf ; was very unhappy for he 
also had a pain. 

Bring out nature of that pain—sorrow. Wished he had not been so 
bad. Could not bear to think of it. So when he got home he went 
to his mother and kissed her, and asked her to forgive him. Same 
to his brother. You see he was not a bad lad really, but rather selfish 
and sharp tempered. Did they forgive him? Yes. Why? Because 
they loved him, and saw he was really sorry for what he had done. 
Could he have been happy if not forgiven? No. But had to be 
sorry before forgiven, and forgiven before happy again. 

When Tom went to bed that night he knelt down and said his 
prayers. When his mother had tucked him in bed he said, ‘ Mother, 
has God forgiven me for being naughty ?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘But how do 


you know, mother ?’ ‘ Because I have forgiven you, for you were 
sorry. If I have forgiven you God will.’ ‘Why ?’ ‘ Because he loves 
you more than I can.’ ‘More than you do, mother ?’ ‘No, my boy, 


I did not say than I do, but than I can. God loves us more than we 
can love any body, for he is all love and greater and better than we 
all are.’ 

Shall I tell you a story 2? Just a short one. 

The Story.—Long, long ago, there lived in a far off country a very 
good man. He was like the man I told you about last Sunday. But 
one day he did something wrong, for good men, even like good children, 
sometimes do what they ought not to do. He was very, very sorry ; 
very unhappy, and when he went to bed at night he could not sleep 
because of thinking about it. Heknew how good Godis, and how much 
God loved him, as he loves everybody, and he longed to know that 
God had forgiven him. He was afraid that God might be so angry 
with him that He would cast him away from His presence. Now, 
in those days, many people thought they could please God by offering 
up a lamb or a goat, anything living, to God. Just as if Tom had 
offered his mother a sweet to forgive him. But the good man knew 
better. He could easily have offered a lamb or a goat to God, but 
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he said, ‘ No, God does not desire sacrifice, else would I give it; God 
does not delight in burnt offering. Still,’ said he, ‘God does want me 
to do something. I must do something before I feel I am forgiven. 
What shall I do?’ And a voice inside of him, God speaking to him 
in his heart, said, ‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ 
Can you tell me what he meant ? If only Tom were here hecould 
tell us, could he not ? ¥. 
Oni ie 


SUNDAY, JULY 19th, 1914 


DEVOUT PRAYER 


SCRIPTURE READING: Psatm 86. 

Hymn: 190 H. & C.S.; 30 Heart and Voice; 184 $.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk wm thy 
truth : Unite mv heart to fear thy name.—Psaim 86". 


Junior Department 


Prayer is as old as religion itself; it forms a very essential part of 
religion. We find that people have everywhere been in the habit of 
directing their petitions to God. It is an indication of our feeling of 
dependence on some power beyond ourselves. As a child goes to 
his parent for help and guidance so we all of us go to God with the 
same object. Jesus Christ was no exception. He frequently with- 
drew from the crowd to enjoy quiet communion with the divine 
spirit. So, when we pray, we are in good company and we need have 
no fear at all that we are doing what is in any way futile or antiquated. 

The Nature of True Prayer.—The last remark was necessary 
because prayer has often been looked at from the wrong standpoint. 
Many seem to think it means little more than request for material 
benefits. We cannot deny that there have been prayers of this 
description. To ask for rain, sunshine, success, wealth, renown, 
power, popularity, victory and such-like blessings has been quite a 
common thing in the past, and is not altogether unheard of in the 
present. This was specially the case when people believed in the 
existence of a multiplicity of Gods. But we no longer occupy that 
position. For us there is only one God who is all-knowing and all- 
powerful and loves all his children alike. In view of this we cannot 
reasonably expect him to give us anything that might involve loss 
and suffering to someone else. But the meaning of true prayer is 
not petition so much as communion. When Jesus turned to. God 
it was not to ask for temporal benefits, but often for strength and 
encouragement to do without and even renounce them. This was 
true of the temptation in the wilderness as it was of the agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. At one moment he felt as though he would 
like the cup to pass from him, and then we have the beautiful 
renunciation: “Not my will, but thine be done.’ The same spirit 
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again pervades the Psalm which forms our scripture reading for the 
day. The one desire throughout is for closer union between the 
soul and God. 

The Characteristics of True Prayer.—Jesus teaches us that 
the efficacy of prayer does not depend on its length nor again on the 
frequency with which it may be repeated. He disapproved of such 
practices the more strongly, inasmuch as in his time they were often 
resorted to for the sake of ostentation. So he says: ‘In praying 
use not vain repetitions as the Gentiles do: for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking.’ Prayers, to be genuine, 
need not even be audible. Quakers, or Friends, have what are called 
‘silent’ prayers, and no one who knows these good people and the 
excellent work they are doing for the amelioration of human con- 
ditions would think for a moment that they are less devout than 
other Christians. It is the feelings and aspirations that count most 
with God. He has no need for the words of our lips to understand 
what is passing through our minds and hearts. But silent prayer 
is beyond the capacity of most people. It requires more concen- 
tration than the majority of us possess. Owing to this we find it 
convenient to have someone to lead in prayer and guide our thoughts 
to God. Whether we lead, however, or are led, what is expected of 
all of us is sincerity. To bow the head without the soul is nothing 
but hypocrisy. What a good father expects in his child who comes 
with some request to his presence is integrity of heart and singleness 
of purpose, and our Heavenly Father looks for no less in his children. 
Finally, prayer is not only an act of the spirit, but also of the mind. 
It involves a certain amount of intellectual effort. We must always 
pray as far as we can in accordance with the principles of God’s 
providence. Paul undoubtedly agreed with this when he said: ‘I 
will pray with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding also.’ 

The Effect of Prayer.—The object of prayer ought to be not to 
try to change God, but ourselves. We must seek to bend not God’s 
will to ours but our own will to the will of God. Many false impressions 
would be removed if this truth were more generally remembered. 
God is wiser and more loving than we are, and if we could only bring 
ourselves into the right attitude he would help and stimulate us with 
his divine strength and inspiration. Jesus, in his teaching, mentions 
two men who went up to the temple to pray. One was a Pharisee 
and the other a publican. The former assumed an attitude of self- 
righteousness and recounted his virtuous achievements. The other 
remained at some distance, and bowing his head, smote his breast 
and asked God to grant him forgiveness. He may not have been the 
better man of the two, but in so far as he approached God in the right 
spirit he went down blessed rather than the other. 

The Answer to Prayer.—True prayer, as we have seen, must 
be spiritual, and, being spiritual, it 1s only natural it should be 
spiritually answered. God may not deem it wise to grant us the 
object we often desire, but he will do what is far better. He will put 
us in a way to achieve that object—if worthy—for ourselves. Our 
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prayers in this sense are usually answered. They enlighten our minds, 
purify our desires, ennoble our aspirations and help to edify our 
character. An interesting incident is related in connection with the 
Indian Mutiny. An officer was called upon to undertake a very 
dangerous task, and he asked his superior for the assistance of a few 
of the bravest soldiers. He was told in reply that there was held a 
prayer-meeting in camp every morning, and that the best thing he 
could do was to attend on the following day and make his choice from 
among those who were present. Here we have a clear recognition that 
prayer attracts the~ best men and strengthens them for toil and 
difficulty. We learn a similar lesson from Cromwell and his Iron- 
sides. Still more is this the case if the war we wage is against the 
unseen powers of darkness. Let us pray, then, without ceasing, 
confident that God will respond according to our requirements. 
J. Park DAVIES. 


Senior Department 


Another great Psalm. Notice its position. In the midst of a 
collection to the musical guilds. This is certainly a composite psalm. 
Teacher should have marginal Reference Bible. Notice how many 
parts of it appear in other Psalms. Really a mosaic of sentences 
from others. Illustrate what a mosaic is. Fragmentary p eces 
combined together making a lovely whole. Such a psalm needs 
general and expansive treatment. Let the teacher illustrate from 
his or her own experience and confidently appeal to the class for 
supporting evidence. As the Psalm breathes a note of confidence, 
this note must be struck and confidence established between teacher 
and class. It begins with a note of submission. The placing of one’s 
self in the hands of God. All prayer begins this way. Why do we 
kneel and clasp our hands? It is a recognition of power. Long ago 
after a battle the conquered used to plead with their conquerors for 
their lives. Knelt before them, they clasped their hands so that they 
could be fettered if the victor wished to do so. They would do any- 
thing—such was a sign of complete submission, if only life could be 
spared. This is only a parallel of the feeling when the soul presents 
itself before God. There should be the willingness to submit. 
Verse 7. God will favourably consider the requests. ‘Thou wilt 
answer me. Verses g and 10. The consciousness of the absolute 
greatness of the power of God. The God of the Psalmist was the 
greatest God of all, yea, He alone was God. Verses 11 and 12. The 
prayerful spirit triumphant. Unity with God one of the most, the 
most to be desired of blessings. The note of thankfulness in verse 12. 

Deal with word, ‘hell’ (A.V.) ‘ the lowest pit’ (R.V.) ; the altera- 
tion in translation shows that our modern word ‘hell’ does not 
convey correct meaning. The word today means a place of punish- 
ment for the bad. It did not mean so to the Jew. As he looked into 
the grave it was dark and black, so different from the upper world 
of sunshine. Below the earth, deep down, seemed to be the last common 
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gathering place of all. The Greeks called this gathering place Hades. 
Beneath Hades, as far beneath as this earth is from the sun, to them 
was another place, their hell. Into this dark abyss were thrown all 
those who were beyond hope. Notice how we have adopted at least 
part of the Greek idea. What a faith the Psalmist must have had. 
He was ahead of his day. At least the writer of this sentence was. 
God could rescue the soul from the lowest pit. In closing verses God 
is not only greatest in power but also greatest in mercy, in compassion. 
Kindness appeals to us. God is kinder than we can ever be. Then 
there is again the human note. The asking for a sign from God to 
convince others. Illustrate with many examples from the Bible 
how men asked for a sign. Such implies a weakness of faith. The 
Psalmist did not share it himself. He asked for a sign that he might 
overcome the weak faith of others. How often the devout man of 
today prays in similar spirit to the spirit of this Psalm. 
EEE: 


Primary Department 


Introduction.—(1) Dependence on parents. Call attention to this 
by means of questions. Food, clothing, &c. Why parents provide ? 
“ Love.’ 

(2) Guidance of parents. Often ask mother for things. Does she 
always give you what you ask for? Would she give you box of 
matches? Why not? Fire. Knows better than you do what is for 
your good. Example: Sends you to day school. What for? To 
learn things. Yes; things to help you when you grow up. 

Lesson.—(1I) Can you tell me what you come here for? To learn 
about God. Yes. Why? Because he takes care of all the world 
and tells us what we ought to be and to do. Could we live without 
God ? No. He gives us everything. He sends the sun and the 
showers and the flowers and the wheat. There would be no bread 
for breakfast but for God. How thankful we should be. Can we 
thank him? Yes. Tell me one way how we thank him. By our 
prayers. Bring out that this is done in Sunday School. Do you 
thank God every day ? Lead up to prayers before going to bed and 
when getting up in the morning. 

(2) Is that the only way in which we can thank God? No. Tell 
me another—but, stay. I will tell you a story and then yow shall 
tell me. 

Once upon a time a little boy was walking with his mother through 
the streets of an Italian city. As they passed a church he saw on 
the steps an old ragged, starving beggar man. He was very, very 
sorry for the poor old man. What do you think he did? He ran up 
to him and flung his arms around his neck and kissed him. Then he 
turned to his mother and said: ‘Give him something, mother.’ 
Tears rolled down the old man’s cheeks as he kissed the little boy, 
and he said to his mother: ‘ Love him well, lady ; he is one that will 
love the people.’ And he did when he grew older, for he suffered 
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much for his poor down-trodden countrymen and helped them to their 
freedom. His name was Mazzini. 

(3) Now, can you tell me? ‘Love others.’ Sweet words, kind 
deeds, loving service. So, we can always be praying unto God. 
And he sees us and hears us and answers our prayers in his own good 
way, for he knows what is best for us. 

(4) Jesus taught his friends a prayer. What is it called ? Can 
you repeat it? Get sentence by sentence. One day Jesus was 
telling his companions about Our Heavenly Father, when some of 
them asked him to teach them how to pray that their lives might be 
as beautiful as his. He replied: ‘ You have no need to make long 
prayers unto God, for he knows all you have need of before you ask 
him.’ 

(5) If God knows all we need, why pray ? Once upon a time there 
was a little girl who had to dust her own bedroom. One day she 
was naughty and did not do it, and when she went to bed did not 
want to say her prayers. When she got up in the morning the sun was 
shining through the window right on to a chest of drawers, and it 
showed the dust lying there. She heard her mother coming and ran 
and pulled down the blind, for she was sorry now. Her mother said 
nothing, but the little girl knelt at her knee and said her morning 
prayers. And then the mother pulled up the blind and said: ‘ Mary, 
we must let the sweet sunshine in even if it does show the dust on the 
drawers. Sweet sunshine; it is like God when we pray: his light 
comes through the windows of our hearts and shows us evil thoughts 
we have and makes us ashamed of ourselves. You shut out the 
sunshine this morning ; yesterday you drew a blind over the window 
of your heart ; our hearts need the sunshine of God’s love if we are 
to be good and happy.’ 


SUNDAY, JULY 26th, 1914 
THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 


SCRIPTURE READING: PSALMS 96 and Ioo. 

Hymn: 270. H. &.C.oa5.37 Heartiand Voice; 579 Ss. Hymn Book: 

Memory TEXT: Give unto the Lord Glory and Strength. Gutive unto the 
Lord the Glory due unto his name.—PsALM 96'-°. 


Junior Department 


Looking at the world around us we are impressed at once, among 
other things, by its glory and majesty. We see the sun, moon, stars, 
the clouds and the blue sky in the heavens above, and the infinite 
variety of form and colour in the earth beneath. _ Every detail seems 
decorated in a manner that cannot be rivalled or imitated. Natur- 
alists tell us that one object of beauty is its utility. Colour assists 
adaptation and therefore preservation of species. Instances of this 
can be seen in every direction. But we can go still further and say 
that the beauty of the universe must in a very real sense be pleasing 
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to the Creator. An artist loves a great picture on its own account, 
apart from any consideration of value—financial or otherwise—it 
may possess. Similarly, it is not unreasonable to think that God 
views creation in the same spirit. Jesus evidently wished to teach 
this when he said: ‘Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow: 
they toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ 

The Holiness of Beauty.—One striking feature of our religious 
life is the way in which we endeavour to make everything connected 
with worship beautiful. When Sunday comes it is usual for us to 
put on our best appearance. We put in force the truth of the saying 
that cleanliness is next to godliness. The clothes in which we go to 
church are, as a rule, superior to the ones we have during the rest of 
the week. In doing all this we are honouring God whether we are 
conscious of it or not. The same again applies to our place of meeting. 
When religion is a reality to people they make God’s house the most 
imposing edifice they possess. The abbeys and cathedrals of 
christendom stand quite apart as masterpieces of architecture. 
The Puritan movement may appear to be a deviation from this rule, but 
it is not so in reality, for by advocating external simplicity the object 
the Puritans had in view was to emphasise the importance of beauty 
of mind and heart. The one conclusion to which all these con- 
siderations point is that we are believers in the holiness of beauty. 

The Beauty of Holiness.—Still, as the visible temple is but a symbol 
of the spiritual one, not made with hands eternal in the heavens, it 
follows that the latter deserves as much attention as the former. 
God could hardly be expected to take pleasure in a beautiful building 
unless those assembled therein for the purpose of paying him homage 
are In some measure in keeping with their surroundings. Better far 
a plain church with devout souls than a beautiful one with souls that 
are callous and indifterent. God demands physical, moral and 
spiritual purity on the part of those who come to his presence. 
Writing to the Romans, Paul said: ‘I beseech you .... by the 
mercies of God to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your reasonable service.’ The mind and the soul 
are not less sacred and must be kept free from all contamination. 
Writing to the Corinthians, Paul says once again: ‘ Know ye not 
that ye are a temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” It 
is generally acknowledged that one of the most wonderful structures 
that have ever adorned the face of this earth was the temple of Herod 
at Jerusalem. It was situated on Mount Zion. It consisted of three 
main divisions. First of all there was the outer court to which the 
Gentiles were admitted. Next came the court of the Jews, from 
which the heathen were strictly excluded. And finally there was the 
holy of holies, which it was only lawful for the high priest to enter 
once a year. Such a threefold division might appropriately be 
applied to the temple of our life. _We have body, mind and spirit. 
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They are all sacred, but the most important is the inner sanctuary 
of the spirit, for it is here that we come into closest touch with God. 

The Cultivation of Holiness.—Seeing then that God admires beauty, 
and in particular beauty of holiness, we ought to do our best to 
cultivate it in every possible manner. And this we can do in various 
ways. When we pursue worthy objects, when we speak the truth, 
when we accomplish good deeds, when we think pure thoughts, and 
especially when we spend ourselves in the service of humanity, we are 
cultivating nobility of character which is the highest end we can set 
ourselves. Zoroaster, the great Persian prophet, taught there were 
three steps to Paradise—good deeds, good words and good thoughts. 
Purity is the keynote of Zoroastrianism. Jesus taught the same 
when he said: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 
The Bible exhorts us throughout to make our life within a worthy 
abode for the spirit of God. Nothing is more important, and it 
should always receive our best attention. 

J. Park DAVIEs. 


Senior Department 


Psalm 96 is one of the Hallelujah Psalms—a small collection, 92 
to 100. They are real psalms of praise. They are songs of joy. 
This glad note runs through them. They were written after the 
opening of the Second Temple. God is good. The world is good. 
Everybody is happy and everything full of joy. The people are 
called to worship. The time is one of great exultation. The old 
sorrows of the exile are forgotten. The people are asked to abandon 
themselves to worship and ecstatic praise. They are to bring a 
thank offering (Verse 8). The thank offering consisted of oxen, sheep 
or goats, also cereals mixed with oil. The animal was slain. God’s 
portion consisted of fat pieces, the Priest’s consisting of breast and 
right foreleg ; the remainder went to the worshipper. It was a glad 
time. The heart as well as the voice sang. The opening is real 
poetry. 

This is rhythm. Show how all poetry is not rhyme and metre. 
Our great poets have all broken recognised rules of poetry. Quote 
from Burns and Whitman. 

Verse 9.—‘O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.’ This 
phrase is difficult to understand. The marginal interpretation reads : 
‘O worship the Lord in the glorious sanctuary.’ This is easier for 
us to grasp. After so many years in a strange land, this phrase 
would likely come to their lips when they entered the rebuilt Temple. 
Their God had come to his own again. Tell this to everyone. The 
Lord reigneth. 

Illustrate this. A universal experience. When English people go 
to other lands and after a time return, it is just what they feel. The 
Psalm contains in it the love of the homeland and all that that word 
homeland means. 

Psalm 100 continues the strain. Verse 4: ‘Enter into his gates 
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with thanksgiving (or thankoffering), and into his gates with praise.’ 
No doubt they had had pessimistic teachers, ¢.g., those who had 
told them the glory of their nation had gone for ever. It seemed as 
if it were so when they were in exile; but it was not so—God was 
still their Protector. His mercy and truth would endure for ever. 
This lesson will be best taught by the imaginative teacher. One 
who can paint word pictures—-paint the scene in vivid colouring, 
and so rouse similar feelings and emotions within the breasts of the 
scholars. If affords an opportunity also of testing the knowledge 
and memory of members of the class. Question about the cause of 
the Exile, what happened during the Exile, the condition of Jerusalem 
on the return. The main lesson must be kept continually present. 
The joy—the jubilation (Psalm 100 is spoken of as the Jubilate)— 
the inward happiness that is ever the possession of the devout and 


sincere worshipper. 
TP? 


Primary Department 


Introduction.—I am going to tell you a short story. In a big town 
there lived a little girl and her young brother. Father was dead. 
They lived with their mother in a very small house having very little 
furniture. Even if there had been money to buy it with the house 
would not have held much. Before father died they lived in a nice 
house in the country. But the poor mother was often ill and could 
not earn much money. Bit by bit the furniture had been sold. She 
was a brave, good mother and never let the children know how sad 
at times she was and how often worn out and weary ; though some- 
times the little girl had seen her eyes full of tears. 

Every Sunday the boy and girl went to Sunday school. How 
bonny they looked in their best clothes; how proud of them! 

One week mother was very poorly and had earned no money, and 
on the Saturday she had nothing to buy food with for Sunday. She 
had sold all she could part with. What was she to do ? 

The next day her little girl asked her mother for her best clothes. 
She wanted to get ready for Sunday School, for she always went and 
was never late. Her mother tried to smile, but it was no use, and 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. She had no need to say anything. 
The little girl knew at once what had happened. Then the mother 
said, ‘ You will have to stay at home to-day, dearie.’ ‘No, mother ; 
I’m going. If my clothes are old, they are clean, and my hands and 
face and boots shall be very clean.’ So she went, taking her little 
brother with her, singing as she went out. Why singing ? 

Lesson.—Can you tell me what happened when she got to school ? 
I’m afraid not. Listen! She first took her little brother to his 
place. Then she went into the long passage where many of the 
scholars met their teachers before marching into a big room. Poor 
little girl! She began to feel ashamed of being in her everyday 
clothes, but she said to herself: ‘I am just the same girl; teacher 
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will know.’ So she took her place in a row of girls and tried to be 
just as she always was—bright and pleasant. 

Now the teacher was a kind-hearted, wise young woman. She had 
once been very poor, and as soon as she saw Mary she understood all 
about it and saw that Mary was only ‘ making believe.’ She could 
see two little tears just ready to fall. So she went straight to her 
and kissed her and said: ‘What a sweet girlie. And then she 
whispered into Mary’s ear, ‘little clean heart.’ 

Conclusion.—What did she mean ? Can you tell me? No? Ah! 
Mary knew. Teacher meant that though her clothes were worn and 
shabby, her heart was sound and whole and clean, and that God loves 
us for what our heart is, not for the clothes we put on. We all love 
clean children, don’t we ? It is nice to be clean, is it not ? We can 
all be clean and tidy even if we can’t be well dressed. We love beau- 
tiful things ; so does God. And when we worship God it is good to 
be as beautiful as we can and have beauty all around us. 

Do you remember the hymn 


“There is beauty all around ?’ 
Yes? Hands up! Tell me, Sarah, the next line. 
“When there’s love at home.’ 


Yes ! and hearts can’t be beautiful and clean unless they are full 
of love. God is love. He wants us to be like him. He sees right 
into our hearts and knows whether they are holy, 2.e., clean and 
sound. Well, Mary got home. She kissed her mother and asked : 
‘Do you know what teacher said ? She called me little clean heart.’ 
And then Mary laughed and said: ‘ Tea, mother, tea, and then I will 
make the cups and saucers just as clean.’ She loved to help her 
mother. Why? Because she really had got a clean heart; for it 
it is only clean hearts that love to be kind and useful. 

(Note.—No teacher should read this to her class. Read it through 
a few times and tell in your own words) 

Cae 


OUR STORY PAGES 
The Small and the Great 

There was a man who one night took a little taper out of a drawer 
and lighted it, and began to ascend a long winding stair. 

‘Where are you going ?’ said the little taper. 

“Away high up,’ said the man, ‘ higher than the top of the house 
where we sleep.’ 

“And what are you going to do there ?’ said the little taper. 

‘IT am going to show the ships out at sea where the harbour is,’ said 
the man. ‘For we stand here at the entrance of the harbour, and 


some ship far out on the stormy sea may be looking out for our light 
even now,’ 
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“Alas! no ship could ever see my light,’ said the little taper. ‘It 
is so very small.’ 

“If your light is small,’ said the man, ‘ keep it burning bright ; and 
leave the rest to me.’ 

Well, when the man got up to the top of the lighthouse—for this 
was a lighthouse they were in—he took the little taper, and, with it, 
he lighted the great lamps that stood ready there with their polished 
reflectors behind them. And soon they were burning steady and clear, 
throwing a great strong beam of light across the sea. 

By this time the lighthouse man had blown out the little taper, 
and laid it aside. But it had done its work. Though its own light 
had been so small, it had been the means of kindling the great lights 
in the top of the lighthouse, and these were now shining brightly over 
the sea, so that ships far out knew by it where they were, and were 
guided safely into the harbour. 


BY THE WAY 


MATTHEW CAFFYN. II. Some of them were 


Matthew’s new life must have been 
a very different one from his old, in 
many ways. He and his companion 
would wander about the gardens of the 
grand old house called Dungewick, 
near Wisboro’ Green, or explore its 
interior. After a time Mr. Onslow 
began to think it would be better for 
them to associate with other boys, so 
he decided to send them to school, in 
Kent. 

When their school days in Kent were 
over, in the autumn of 1643, it was 
time for the lads to go to Oxford, which 
of course they looked forward to very 
much, being eager to finish their educa- 
tion. They would most likely ride 
there, seeing the different tints of the 
trees on the Surrey hills, and many 
other interesting things, on their way. 
They would be very tired when they 
reached Windsor, where they would 
probably halt, and rest during the night. 
The other part of the journey would not 
take so long, and soon they were in 
sight of Oxford. The first view of this 
city was exciting to the boys who had 
come straight from their country home ; 
for Charles I. and the Parliament were 
engaged in civil war, and Oxford was 
the headquarters of the Royalists. Of 
course many soldiers and military posts 
were to be seen, and also several of the 


larger colleges. 
Christchurch, which was used for a 
garrison, Magdalen, New, Merton, where 
the Queen was staying, New Inn Hall, 
where gold was coined into money for 
the King, and also All Souls, in which 
Matthew Caffyn and Richard Onslow 
were to take up their abode. They 
would be very glad to get into the 
quietness of the college, for everywhere 
there seemed to be noise and confusion. 

After he had been nearly two years 
at Oxford Matthew’s doubts began to 
arise because of his study of the Bible. 
The point on which Matthew differed 
from his teachers was that he did not 
believe in the baptism of infants. 

The result of Matthew Caffyn’s 
change of opinions was that he was 
expelled from the University. It was 
very hard for him to have to leave all 
his ambitions and friends, but he knew 
he was doing right. Still it made things 
difficult for him, because he could not 
be a lawyer or a tutor. But not being 
able to be a lawyer did not trouble him, 
as he had no wish for that. He might 
have liked to become a tutor, but being 
of different opinions from most people 
prevented him from being that, because 
some would not like their children to be 
brought up to think as he did. 

It would seem very strange for 
Matthew to come home again. He had 
been three years at Oxford, and he was 
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wondering what his parents would 
think of him, turned away from college, 
and not able to be a preacher, as they 
had thought he would. When he got 
home his parents were disappointed 
with him, and they thought now he had 
better settle to farm work ; first helping 
his father, so that some day he might 
have a farm of his own. 

He would think his home looked 
small and poor compared with Mr. 
Onslow’s, or the great halls with large 
pictures which he had just left. His 
father and mother would look older, 
and most likely some of his brothers 
had grown old enough to go out and 
earn their own living. 

Perhaps his three greatest trials 
would be, first, giving up the studies 
which he liked very much; _ second, 
being unable to attend church with his 
father and mother, because of his 
change of opinion ; and, third, having 
to do farm work instead of following 
the studies which he loved. Farm 
work made his hands blister and his 
back ache, but he tried to bear all 
bravely and cheerfully. 
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EDITORIAL 


Temperance is a moral question, and, therefore, it should claim the 
consideration of all Sunday school workers. Those who neglect the 
subject and its treatment in their classes are guilty of a wrong to the 
generation committed to their care. A word in season may have 
far-reaching effects upon the health and vigour of the pupils in our 
schools. 

The economics of temperance may be interesting, but it is not 
everybody who can dream serenely in millions, nor feel satisfied that 
the evil has been set forth in its hideousness when totals have been 
expressed in terms of carts laden with gold or piles of barrels overtopping 
the dome of St. Paul’s. At the present time, far more telling will be 
references to the effect of alcohol upon the eye and the hand, the power 
to endure, and the capacity to resist disease. Temperance helps men 
and women to be reliable in the discharge of duties upon which the 
welfare of others depends. 

The old temperance reformers unmasked the tragic consequences 
of the drink traffic and the drink habit; they did not appeal ‘to 
statistical monstrosities. Stirred to the depths of their being by 
enormous losses which, to their knowledge, humanity had suffered, 
they made their hearers feel that in temperance lay the solution of 
the drink problem and the remedy for much of the misery which had 
come upon innumerable homes. It was a moral question. The 
convictions of the few result in reforms for the many. The call to 
consecrated teachers for wise leadership in temperance was never 
clearer than now. 

We venture to urge upon Band of Hope workers that they have a 
vastly important part to play in the making of men. We urge them 
to brighten their meetings and to pay more attention to the preparation 
of their programmes. They will be amply repaid for this further 
expenditure of effort, and will see growing up around them youths 
and maidens who can be depended upon to carry on the work in the 
coming day. They will remove a serious cause of complaint, and, 
at the same time, make unmistakeable the fact that not the least 
valuable department of the Sunday school is connected with temper- 
ance and the teaching of temperance truths and principles. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER Ist, 1914 
THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 
SCRIPTURE READING: EPHESIANS 619-24, 
Hymns: 179 H. & C.S.; 132 Heart and Voice; 2608.8. Hymn Book. 


Memory TEXT: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you lke men, 
be stvong—I CoRINTHIANS 161%, 


Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 

Teacher’s References and Introduction.—I Sam. 17%8-5°; II Kings 
68-18; Matt. 41-11. The Story of Perseus (Legends and Myths: 
Guerber). Pictorial Illustrations: ‘Faithful unto Death,’ ‘ Diana 
or Christ.’ 

If the teacher can visit the Armoury in the Tower of London or any 
other notable castle illustrations will be suggested and the value of the 
lesson increased. 

Allude to the game ‘ Playing at Soldiers,’ to the B.O.B., the Boy 
Scouts, and the School Drill Class. We want to produce smart, alert, 
physically fit, capable boys and girls. 

In the King’s Service.—Note the three divisions, Regular Service, 
Reserve, Volunteer, each having distinct value. Volunteer and reserve 
receive training in case of emergency ; the regular soldier is drilled, 
trained, fed, and armed for active service. The raw recruit is of little 
value. He must be taught how and when to act, and when not to 
act. He must be évained for service. 

St. Paul probably wrote his letter from prison in Rome to the 
Christians at Ephesus, the chief city of Roman Asia. The Roman 
soldier was quite commonly seen, and St. Paul would notice that he 
had to be specially eguipped for the purposes of warfare. Each king 
maintains a standing army: the King of kings also requires well 
trained and fully equipped soldiers. That is why we are here: not 
to prepare to go out of the world some day, but to serve God in the 
world now. To be fit for active service we cannot begin our training 
too early: we cannot tell how soon we shall be required to join the 
fighting line. One of the first things required of the recruit is to 

Learn to Stand Well.—It is also one of the most difficult. A sure 
test of courage and obedience—the soldier’s ability to ‘stand firm.’ 
When the fight is raging he is impelled to join in, but he must not until 
he receives orders: Waterloo is said to have been won by the section 
of the army which knew how to stand firm. With comrades falling, 
and terrorised by the fear of death, a soldier might be tempted to flee 
were it not for his training and his fidelity to his pledge. In the picture 
‘Faithful unto Death’ we see such a soldier who during the Pompeian 
eruption stood at his post until the ashen shower buried him. Duty 
struggles against the natural desire for self-preservation. Obedience 
triumphs. He fights his terrors, he conquers self, he perishes alone 
but faithful. ‘Having done all to stand’ (v. 13). 

A submarine was sunk near Portsmouth. Divers were sent to raise 
the vessel. At the inquiry it was testified that every man was found 
dead at lis post. 
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The moment we become Christian soldiers we encounter opposition. 
Then it is that we must stand well, neither fighting the enemy with 
indiscreet zeal and so giving the advantage to the other side, nor 
retreating when hard pressed or in difficulty. 

Keeping Guard.—All soldiers have to take their turn at sentry duty. 
Friend and foe alike are challenged, ‘Who goes there?’ This is a 
time demanding the sentry’s keenest faculties. On him depends the 
well-being of the camp. Should the enemy effect an entry all may 
be lost. The scaling of the Heights of Abraham by Wolfe changed 
the history of British North America. The enemy shows great adroit- 
hess in getting inside the lines. King Alfred disguised himself as a 
harper to learn the plans of the Danes to defeat them. 

Sin and temptation try to pass the Christian sentinel. In spite of 
our vigilance they scale the walls and the fight begins in real earnest. 
We must fight now till sloth, pride, falsehood, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness, discord, enmity, and all the other intruders are conquered and 
cast out, 

We are not always equally strong and watchful. We know our 
danger when opposed by the full strength of the enemy: we fail to 
realise our weakness when we see only the scouts. That is our perilous 
time. 

Wearing the Uniform.—Modern warfare has changed the necessity 
for soldiers to wear helmet, chain armour, and breastplate. When 
the bow and arrow were the chief weapons a shield was essential. 
St. Paul draws his illustrations from the dress of his own times, and 
so the Christian warrior is clad with a ‘ girdle of truth, a breastplate 
of righteousness, his feet are shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace, his head is protected by the helmet of salvation, he carries 
the shield of faith and the sword of the spirit... He must put on the 
‘whole armour’ if he is to withstand the evil one: to leave off any 
portion is to render himself more liable to attack and disablement, 
Even then he must ‘ pray always’ if he hopes to overcome. 

A soldier is very proud of his uniform and would not disgrace it 
willingly. Every button and strap is duly inspected. A civilian 
honours and respects the King’s uniform. The uniform of the nurse, 
the policeman, the postman shows that they have a duty to perform, 
and their uniform commands respect. Every Christian has a uniform 
to show that he is in the service of the Great King—the uniform that 
St. Paul describes—let us see that we respect the uniform ourselves, for 
that is the only way to command respect for the King’s uniform 
from others. 

In the old story Perseus was fitted with winged sandals and a 
burnished shield. Our feet should be swift on errands of love and 
mercy. We should look for brightness and beauty. 

Be Worthy Soldiers.—God has put us exactly where he has need of 
us; we are under his orders. He has definite duties for us: there 
is a need of our presence and an opportunity for helpfulness just in 
the place we find ourselves day by day. We must accept the conflicts 
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and fight the battles. The soldier’s honours can only be won on the 
field of battle. We must fit ourselves to wear the Christian warrior’s 
armour. Even in preparation time we may find ourselves able to 
help in the fight. David could not wear armour till he had ‘ proved 
it,’ but he could kill a giant with his sling and stones. When the battle 
with evil seems going against us and we almost despair, God will 
show his hosts ranged on the side of righteousness. 

‘The best things all lie beyond some battle field, 

You must fight your way across to get them.’ 

Be worthy soldiers. Battle for truth, purity, religion, justice, 
righteousness. The highest reward for service is the privilege of 
having been of service. Napoleon gave his soldiers, after a famous 
battle, a simple medal inscribed with the words ‘I was there,’ and 
the name of the battle field; yet money could not buy from his 
veterans this little memorial of their part in the campaigns of the 
great warrior. To have been a warrior under the leadership of Jesus 
in God’s wars will be an honour sufficient for the Christian soldier 
without other reward. 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 


Introduction.—Ephesians was probably a circular letter addressed to 
a group of churches, including that at Ephesus: written while Paul was 
a prisoner in Rome—an ambassador in chains on behalf of the gospel 
(v. 20). Still his chief concern was not for himself but for the welfare 
of his followers. He points out the importance of harmony and co- 
operation. Distinctions of race and office are meaningless. Whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether apostles or prophets—all are members of 
the body of Christ. Their true warfare is not against each other 
in reference to these problems but against the powers of evil which 
threaten them in the spiritual region, which as Christians they are 
supposed to occupy. 

Explanatory Notes.— 

v.iz. Only safeguard against the assaults of the devil is the 
armour of God. 

v.12. The foe is not human but supernatural. 

v.13. ‘Whole’ is almost redundant. The emphasis is on the 
divine nature of the armour. 

v.16. Flaming missiles would be used to destroy siege work as well 
as wound and discomfit soldiers. 

v.20. When Paul was taken a prisoner at Jerusalem he made use 
of his privilege as a Roman citizen and appealed to Cesar. Hence 
his presence in Rome. 

Lessons.— 

(1) The Comparison. Paul used an illustration quite familiar in 
his own time. It is not less familiar to-day. The word ‘ soldier ” is 
rich in meaning at the present moment. Still he was a slightly different 
person as known to the apostle from what he is to ourselves. One 
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thing, he would be more heavily protected against his opponent. His 
‘panoply ’ was made up of shield, sword, greaves, spear, breastplate, 
helmet. 

(2) The Christian Soldier. Such protection was known to be neces- 
sary for a soldier in the field. Similar protection is needed for the 
Christian warrior. The foes he has to strive with are numerous and 
formidable. In addition to the ordinary trials and difficulties of life 
he must be prepared to engage in conflicts of a higher order. Placed 
as he is on a spiritual level he is brought to grips with the invisible 
powers of darkness. 

(3) Hts Armour. Success can only be secured in such a struggle 
by his being shielded in an efficient manner. Here Paul works 
in skilfully the details of the comparison. For defence he has truth 
as a girdle, righteousness as a breastplate, readiness as sandals, faith 
as a shield, salvation as a helmet ; for attack he has the weapon of all- 
prayer and the sword of the spirit. This ‘ panoply ’—complete and 
invulnerable—is provided by God in whom Christians are to put their 
trust. 

(4) Use of Armour. The armour God supplies us with is not meant 
to be merely ornamental. It must be used for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God. When idle it becomes unfit. This is the truth 
taught in the parable of the Talents (Matt. 2514 f). 

J. Park DAVIES. 


Primary Department 


Soldiers.—To-day’s lesson is about a soldier. We all see many 
soldiers about just now. How can we tell them? By the special 
dress they wear. It is a wniform—a dress they all have alike—and it 
is called ‘ the King’s uniform,’ because all who wear it have promised 
to fight for the king. No one may wear that uniform unless he is one 
of the king’s soldiers. 

Just now people are talking and singing a great deal about soldiers. 
Do you remember anything we have sung in Sunday school about 
them, even before there was a war at all ? 

“Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before.’ 

God’s Army.—What sort are ‘Christian’ soldiers? Those who are 
fighting on the side of Jesus Christ. It says that he ‘leads against 
the foe.’ When we sing about his soldiers we do not mean only men 
in uniform, like those we see about us to-day. Whom does Jesus lead ? 
—the army of God, people fighting for everything that is good. Who 
is the foe? Everything that is bad—bad thoughts, bad words, bad 
ways. 

The Whole Armour of God.—Are we Christian soldiers, then? Yes, 
if we are fighting for the good against the bad—trying to do good and 
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be good wherever we go. Then we ought to have a uniform too—not 
one that we put on outside, but a real one all the same. There is a 
place in the Bible that tells about our uniform. But in the olden 
times you know men wore avmour, coverings of steel or bronze, to 
save them from arrows and spears and swords. It was very heavy, but 
very strong. A soldier had a helmet, a breastplate for his body, a 
great shield to hold, thick leather sandals on his feet, and a sword which 
hung from a broad belt strapped round him. (Show, if possible, a 
picture or drawing of a Roman soldier.) 

So we are to learn not about ‘the king’s uniform,’ but about the 
armour given to us by our King in this fight, who is God himself. Let 
us see what we have to wear in ‘ the whole armour of God.’ 

The belt is truth. All soldiers must be true, and God’s soldiers 
most of all. 

The breastplate is righteousness—that means goodness; for if 
we are good, nothing can hurt us. 

The sandals for our feet are good news of peace. That seems strange, 
for a soldier who is fighting. But we hope to get peace at last, when 
all the badness in the world has been conquered. 

The long shield is faith—believing that God will help and care for 
us. Soldiers fight well when they trust their king. 

The helmet is salvation—safeness, something like the shield. 

The sword is God’s word—all that he tells us, in the Bible and in 
other places, about what is good and right. We must hold it fast, and 
strike at what is bad. 

Watch and Pray.—When the soldier has put on his armour, he 
must pray God to help him, and he must watch, so that the enemy will 
not surprise him. So we must watch, that bad ways do not attack 
and conquer what is good, and make us poor soldiers in God’s great 
fight. To-day people think about ‘ All Saints —all the good people 
who have ever been soldiers of God. Let us think what a great and 
splendid army we belong to, and sing again ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’ 

DoroTtHy TARRANT, 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 1914 
SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE 
SCRIPTURE READING: PHILIPPIANS 212-18, 312-16, 44.9, 
Hymns: 137 H. & C.S.; 357 Heart and Voice; 233 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TEXT: One thing Ido... I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ J esus.—PHILIPPIANS 322-14, 


Junior Department 
Teacher’s References.—II Kings 22. Luke 24-52. Longfellow’s 
Poems, ‘Excelsior,’ ‘The Village Blacksmith.’ 
Earnestness and Sincerity.—If you mean to be captain of your 
cricket eleven, or want your team to win in the swimming contest, 
or if you desire to gain a scholarship, you must work with a will: 
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always have that purpose in mind and let nothing distract your thoughts 
or weaken your power. You must work in season and out of season, 
when you are being watched and when there is no one to notice your 
efforts—as Paul says ‘ both in presence and in absence ’ (212). Josiah’s 
aim was to win his people back to allegiance to God, ‘ and like unto 
him was there no king before him that turned to the Lord with all his 
heart and soul . . . neither after him arose there any like him’ (II 
Kings 2375). Jesus feels that he ‘ must be about my Father’s business,’ 
and he consecrates himself to that purpose. Paul as the persecutor of 
Christians goes about ‘breathing out threatenings and slaughter ’ 
(Acts 91), but the same zeal causes him to speak boldly in the name of 
the Lord Jesus when the Grecians were about to slay him (Acts 92°). 

Do not credit those who tell you ‘it is dangerous to be sincere 
unless you are also stupid’ (G. B. Shaw); it is wiser to follow 
Browning’s advice— 

“Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will.’ 
He may be working for mistaken ends, but at least his work bears the 
stamp of honesty. His efforts may appear futile, but he may not 
be able to calculate their far-reaching effects. An unknown Eastern 
monk springs into the arena and thrusts himself between the gladiators. 
He is martyred, but the gladiatorial games cease for ever. A humble 
Belgian priest goes to live and work, and die a leper, among the hopeless 
lepers of the Pacific isle. He is honoured above emperors. 
“Art little? Do thy little well; and for thy comfort know, 
Great men can do their greatest work no better than just so.’ 

A Straight Line is the Shortest Distanc@ between Two Points.—Paul 
makes no compromises: when he accepts Christ as his example he 
presses straight forward in his endeavours to convert others. He does 
not feel that he has attained or ever will attain perfection as a Christian ; 
but he ‘ presses on toward the goal.’ Not dismayed by past mistakes, 
not discouraged by possible failures, his whole energies are concentrated 
on apprehending the Christlike character in the present. Thus, when 
we give ourselves to God’s service, his will should be the golden thread 
on which all our actions are strung. In the British Navy there is a 
scarlet thread running through every line of cordage, and though a 
rope be cut into inch pieces, it can be recognized as belonging to the 
Government. Let the love of God and man run through our lives, and 
by this shall men know that ‘ ye are my disciples.’ We often think how 
much we could do for God if our circumstances were different ; but 
God’s plan is for us to work just where we are: then, if he sees that 
we are faithful, he will enlarge our opportunities. 

A great missionary meeting was held and contributions were asked 
for to carry out Christian work. Gold and silver poured into the 
collection box. One man put in a card on which was written ‘ Myself.’ 
He was as good as his word, and in due course became a great Christian 
missionary. Do you know the story of the servant who, asked how 
she knew she was converted, replied, ‘ Now I sweep wnder the mat ’ ? 
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” A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.’ 


‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ’ (Eccles. 91°). 
Life on the Great Scale.—In the twentieth century New Testament 

Paul’s famous passage is rendered as follows: ‘ Wherever you find any- 
thing true or honourable, righteous or pure, loveable or praiseworthy, 
or if “ virtue ” or “ honour ” have any meaning, there let your thoughts 
dwell.’ Put these qualities into everyday actions and live life on its 
highest plane. Drudgery will be an unknown term. Nothing will be 
mean or inconsiderate, for all that we do will have fellowship with 
the noblest forms of manly virtue. 

‘Dusting, darning, drudging, nothing is great or small, 

Nothing is mean or irksome, love will hallow it all.’ 


‘And the peace of God shall be with you.’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh esteemed it a great privilege that he should be 
allowed to perform a trifling service for his earthly sovereign. What 
if we should clean boots, carry coals, scrub floors, or perform the hundred 
and one necessary daily duties for the King of Kings! Doesn’t that 
exalt and ennoble those duties ? 

Dr. Miller writes: ‘ To live well in one’s place in the world, adorning 
one’s calling, however lowly, doing one’s most prosaic work diligently 
and honestly and dwelling in love and unselfishness with all men is 
to live grandly’; and Dean Stanley says, “ Every position, great or 
small, may be made almost as great or as little as we desire to make it, 
according as we make the most of it or the least of it. To do the 
necessary duties of any station, that is easy enough; but to gather 
up all its outlying opportunities, to be ready to lend a helping hand 
here, to give a kind word and a wise counsel there, “to fill,” as we say, 
“our place in life,” instead of leaving it half empty, to be entirely in 
our work for the time being, this is what makes all the difference.’ 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department 


Introduction.—‘ Singleness of Purpose ’ was a subject on which Paul 
could speak with authority. He had known what it was (1) to enjoy 
satisfaction in a lower position, (2) to lose it, and (3) to recover satis- 
faction in a higher goal. Owing to these changes Paul’s life may be 
regarded as a kind of mirror in which many of us can see reflected 
more or less clearly something of our own experience. 

Paul’s Example.—According to his own testimony Paul was born, 
as he lived for a time, a strict Pharisee. Later the law seemed weak 
and insufficient. For a period he halted between two opinions. 
Tradition inclined him one way; the goads urged him in another. 
There was no ‘singleness of purpose.’ Moses and Christ competed 
for his loyalty. Deliverance came on the way to Damascus. He 
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threw in his lot with the new cause and he was filled with the joy 
of emancipation. 

Faith and Doubt.—Some speak of doubt as though it were a sin 
against the Holy Spirit. That, however, is not correct. Doubt is 
often the first step in our forward movement. Had Paul not doubted 
the adequacy of the law as means of salvation he would never have 
received the larger truth. What Tennyson said holds good in such 


connection :— 
“Perplexed in mind but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out; 
There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 


Doublemindedness.—What we have to guard ourselves against is 
not doubt but doublemindedness, a different matter. A double- 
minded man is one who allows himself to be moved about by every 
breeze that blows. As the old Latin proverb says: ‘ Often he knows 
the better way and approves of it but he follows the worse.’ For 
such a one there can be no blessing (James 17). It is impossible to 
serve Godand Mammon. This is true of all our interests and activities. 

Singleness of Purpose.—Our first duty as free and responsible beings 
is to find out as far as we can what is right, just, and honourable, and 
then when we have satisfied ourselves on that point to strive for the 
ideal with all the energy and devotion that we possess. Milton affords 
us a beautiful illustration of this truth. ‘ Paradise Lost ’ was conceived 
long before it was written. Other duties kept him for years from his 
cherished task. Still he never forgot the goal, and ultimately it 


was reached. 
J. Park DAVIES. 


Primary Department 

One Thing at a Time.—Who knows the tale about Johnny Head-in- 
air? What happened to him? He fell into the water. Why? 
because he didn’t look where he was going. Yes, he was looking up 
in the sky, instead of on the path in front. He was trying to do two 
things at once—watch the sky and walk to school; and he could not 
manage it. 

Who knows about King Alfred and the cakes? Why did the cakes 
get burnt? Because the king did not watch them and move them 
in time. Why didn’t he watch them? Because he was thinking very 
hard about all his troubles and what he should do. You see even a 
great king could not manage to think of two things at once; while 
his mind was busy about his troubles, it forgot about the cakes. 

So, whether it is doing or thinking, let us remember this little rhyme 

“One thing at a time, and that done well, 
Is a very good rule, as many can tell.’ 

Duty must come First.—Last week we were talking about soldiers. 

Do you know what a man has to promise, when he goes to be a soldier ? 
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He promises that he will leave all his other work, and come away from 
his home, and be ready to do whatever his captain tells him, and 
not try to do anything else. Suppose the captain said to his men, 
‘Forward, march !’ and then one man said, ‘ Oh, please wait a minute ; 
I want to go home first and see my friends,’ or ‘I have some work to 
finish, and then I will march for you.’ That would not do; the 
captain would say, ‘No, my man, you have promised to serve the king 
only ; and you must put that fist, and let all the other things go, and 
march just when you are told.’ 

One day some men came to Jesus, wanting to listen to him and 
learn of him; but when he told them to follow him at once, they 
began to think of the other things they had to do beforehand. Then 
Jesus saw that they were not the right sort to follow him, because they 
would not do that first. (See Luke 957-®.) 

Paul was a good, wise, brave man, who went about the world telling 
people of Jesus and what he taught. He had many hard times, and 
at Jast he was even put in prison for what he said. Still he did not give 
up his work, but used to teach all the people who came near him, and 
write letters to those who were far away, telling them to keep on trying 
to live like Jesus their Master. In one of his letters from prison he 
says, ‘One thing I do... I press on.’ You see he was still thinking 
about his duty only, and his duty first, and not about his own troubles 
at all. 

Remember, then, ‘ One thing at a time,’ ‘ Duty first,’ ‘ Press on.’ 

DoroTHy TARRANT. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15th, 1914 
NOT A SLAVE BUT A BROTHER 
SCRIPTURE READING: PHILEMON. 
Hymns: 173 H. & C.S.; 96 Heart and Voice; 231 $.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord : refresh my 
heart in Christ—PHILEMON 20. 


Junior Department 

Teacher’s References.—Josh. 619-26 ; Matt. 1823-85 ; Story of Theo- 
dove Parker (S.S.A.), chap. ix. 

Why Paul wrote the Letter.—Philemon had been one of Paul’s 
converts. Although a Christian he was also a slave-owner. Onesimus, 
one of his slaves, had robbed him and then run away. Reaching 
Rome, he came under the influence of Paul and was converted to 
Christianity. He became very useful to Paul, who first employed him 
as a messenger and afterwards sent him back to Philemon, begging the 
latter to forgive his slave and to receive him as a brother Christian. 

The chief points to be noticed.—Verse II. Onesimus, a common 
name among slaves, signifies ‘useful’ or ‘ profitable.’ Paul plays 
upon the name and practically says, ‘He who was not formerly 
Onesimus (or profitable) to you, is now Onesimus (or useful) both 
to you and to me.’ 
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Verse 14. Though his service to Paul might not be counted as 
ranking high, for Paul was in bonds, it was sufficiently valuable and 
faithful for Paul to wish to retain it. At the same time Philemon’s 
legal right to Onesimus is clearly recognised, and Paul will only retain 
his services if Philemon is willing to let him do so. 

Verses 17,18. Paul sends back a slave who had done wrong to be 
ae as himself,’ and asks Philemon to charge his losses to him 
Paul). 

Theft was punishable by death (Josh. 613-28) ; a slave found guilty 
of theft could be put to death by crucifixion (Matt. 2738). Even quite 
late in English history stealing was punishable by death, hence the 
saying, ‘One might as well hang for a sheep as a lamb.’ 

Verse 19. The appeal to Philemon as a Christian, and the gentle 
reminder of Paul of the freedom which Philemon owed to Christ 
through Paul, shows the confidence and faith which Paul reposed in 
him. The fact that the letter was faithfully carried was a proof of 
the genuine trust which Onesimus felt on the one hand for his Christian 
mediator and on the other for his Christian master. 

Slavery and Freedom.—We proudly sing, ‘ Britons never shall be 
slaves,’ or recite “Slaves cannot breathe in England,’ so we find it 
very hard to realise that so late as 1855 Theodore Parker was tried 
in Boston, U.S.A., for hiding slaves and helping them to escape. To 
allow passions, lusts, cravings, intemperance of any and every kind to 
rule and govern and determine our conduct is to become the worst 
of slaves. All men and women are slaves when they are ruled by what 
is mean or low or evil in their own nature. 

Ruskin says, ‘Some slaves are bought with money and others by 
praise. It matters not what the purchase money is. The distinguish- 
ing sign of slavery is to have a price and to be bought for it.’ So, 
clearly, if good and virtuous people only are free, freedom cannot. be 
the power to impose our will on another, to do just what we like, to 
be self-assertive and wilful. 

Real freedom comes through discipline, the liberty which submits 
the lower to the higher. ‘ Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free,’ but it only makes you free from the false, the 
vain, the faulty: it binds you stronger than bands of steel to the 
upright, the beautiful, the noble, the pure. Paul advises his converts 
to ‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage ’ (Gal. 51). 
So, having appealed to the nobleness and generosity of Philemon, he 
does not fear the result. 

Brotherhood.—As soon as people accepted Christianity and all 
that it involved they began to see that there was ‘ neither bond nor 
free’ (Gal. 328), that all service was honourable in the sight of God, 
that service for God was necessarily service for man, that a servant 
‘called in the Lord’ (i.e., doing God’s will) ‘is the Lord’s freeman ; a 
freeman called in the Lord is the Lord’s servant.’ All Christians have 
been ‘ bought with a price’ (I Cor. 722-8). Jesus paid the price for 
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humanity, freedom, brotherhood, truth, and righteousness with his 
life: so have all the saints and martyrs who have followed him. We 
cannot estimate all that we owe to these. To forgive a personal loss 
or injury is a small thing in comparison with what they did for us. 
To realise the Christian spirit is to get into harmony with all created 
things, to be tender and affectionate to all living creatures, seeing in 
them the manifestation of God himself. 

Onesimus might have been lost not only to Philemon but to the 
sense of justice and rectitude, to his own best self. Paul’s love and 
trust redeemed him. What kind of service do you think he would 
render to his benefactors in return? And what of Philemon? Not 
only would he have regained a servant and a brother, but he would 
have rendered service to a common Master, for ‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me’ (Matt. 25*°). 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department 


Introduction.—Slavery was a figure of speech easily understood in 
the first century, but not so intelligible in ours. The custom has been 
abolished, at least in the old sense, in Christendom. Like most long- 
standing institutions it died hard, as witness the American Civil War. 
To realise what slavery meant to Paul and his contemporaries we 
cannot do better than look for a moment at the Epistle to Philemon. 

Onesimus the Slave.—Philemon, who probably lived at Colossae, 
was evidently in easy circumstances. He owned slaves and had a 
house large enough to harbour the Christian community. There is 
no suggestion of anything hard in his character. He was no more 
than a typical master. In his service was a slave called Onesimus. 
As such he had no standing and no privileges. Perhaps he had no 
conscience even. Still he could be punished for offences! So when 
he stole some of his master’s goods he escaped to Rome. He came in 
contact with Paul the prisoner. Soon he was made a slave to Christ. 
After a time the apostle restored him to Philemon, with a strong 
recommendation to pardon. He was still his master’s property and 
no other policy could be safely adopted. 

Explanatory Notes.—There are a few points in this Epistle that 
need elucidation. 

v. I. Being a prisoner Paul’s appeal is strengthened. 

v.2. Early Christians were in the habit of meeting in private 
houses. 

v.7. The use of ‘brother’ here and in v. 20 is significant. 

v.g. We ought to read probably ‘ambassador’ (Ephes. 62°). 

v.19. Paul must have written the whole of this letter in his own 
hand. Usually he employed an amanuensis. 

v.21. There may be a wish here that Philemon would set Onesimus 
at liberty. 
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Paul’s Attitude.—Some have found fault with Paul’s conduct in 
this affair. If he does not directly approve of slavery he certainly 
acquiesces in the custom. For this there were at least two reasons. 
There is no doubt that Paul regarded all current social arrangements 
as of short duration. When Jesus returned, as he was soon expected 
to do, there would be a change. The faithful would all be gathered 
into the kingdom irrespective of any distinctions whatever. Had 
Paul lived longer his attitude towards slavery would very likely have 
been modified. 

Neither Bond nor Free.—Again it must be remembered that virtually 
there is no room for slavery in the Christian religion. The followers of 
Jesus formed a new society. In Christ they were raised to a higher 
relationship. They can no longer be slaves to one another. They 
are all brothers and sisters. One is their Master—even Jesus Christ. 
This is the spirit which dominates the Epistle to Philemon. Master 
and servant are spiritually united. 

True Emancipation.—Although slavery in the old sense is abolished 
there is still much bondage in other directions. We need to be freed 
from bad social conditions, from intellectual error and darkness, and 
from propensities which retard our moral and spiritual development. 

J. Park Davies. 


Primary Department 


How to Look at our Duty.—How many of you go to school? I 
wonder if you like it? I amsure you do. One day I asked two little 
boys if they liked school. One said, ‘No, I don’t like it. ‘Why ?’ 
“We have to learn reading, and hard sums, and drill, and do whatever 
teacher says.’ The other little boy said, ‘Oh yes, I do like school.’ 
‘Why?’ ‘Well, we do such nice things—drill, singing, sums, reading, 
and teacher is so kind to us, and helps us.’ I wonder if you can see 
. the difference in what they said. The boy who didn’t like school said 
he ‘ had to’ do things; the boy who liked it just said he ‘ did’ things, 
and that the teacher was kind and helped him. They didn’t look at 
school the same way, did they ? 

You have all seen horses harnessed two together, pulling a great cart. 
The driver holds the reins, and each horse has a hard bit in his mouth. 
Dobbin and Tommy were two horses that drew a van together. Dobbin 
didn’t like being driven along, and kept tugging at his bit, or pushing 
against the shaft, or trying to pull outwards away from it. But the 
driver held the reins tight, and Dobbin only hurt his mouth with the 
bit, and strained his side, and still he had to go on, angry and tired. 
Tommy was a sensible horse, and very fond of his driver ; he kept 
straight on, and when he met anybody he looked at them quite proudly, 
as much as to say, ‘Look at me; I am helping my master with his 
cart, for he couldn’t pull it himself if he tried ; and he is driving me so 
kindly, and we are such good friends.’ 
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Helpful and Loving.—Onesimus was the servant, a long time ago, 
of a man named Philemon. Onesimus means ‘ Helpful,’ but he was 
not very like his name ; he was always trying to get out of his work, 
and grumbling that his master was not kind. Philemon means 
“ Loving,’ but I am afraid he did not love his servant very much, and 
they could not get on at all. At last Onesimus ran right away. He 
went across the sea, and had many adventures; and in the end he 
came to a great city called Rome. The good, wise old Paul was at 
Rome then, and he got to know Onesimus, and talked to him. He 
told him about Jesus, Paul’s Master, and how kind and loving and 
helpful he was to everyone, and how he said people ought to be as 
loving as brothers together. Onesimus began to think about that ; 
and at last he saw that he had not been acting like Jesus at all, when 
he would not help his master but ran away. So he said he would go 
back and try again. Paul knew Philemon, and he knew that he too 
was a follower of Jesus and really wanted to be a brother to other 
people. So he wrote a letter to him, and gave it to Onesimus to take, 
saying, ‘ Please have Onesimus back to be your servant; and this 
time he will try to be really “ Helpful,’ and you must be really 
“ Loving,” and both remember that you are servants of Jesus together, 
and brothers all the time.’ I am sure it was all right after that, and 
that Onesimus lived happily with his master, and did not think so 
much of ‘having to’ do his duties. If we remember that we ought 
to be helping always, and loving each other, then our work is easy 
and bright. 

DoroTHy TARRANT. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1914 
THE CHRISTIAN RACE-COURSE 


SCRIPTURE READING: HEBREWS 1124-49, 1242. 

Hymns: 323 H. & C.S.; 174 Heart and Voice; 87 $.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, 
I have kept the faith —I1 Timotuy 4’. 


Junior Department 


Hints.—The teacher should make himself acquainted with the chief 
incidents in the lives of those quoted in Heb. 11. He will thus find 
himself possessed of an abundance of illustration for the lesson. 

The point to be brought out is that these characters renounced 
present position, wealth, ease, comfort, personal safety, in striving 
to realise their larger conception of the Divine righteousness and justice. 
Though themselves not always successful in reaching the desired 
goal they made it more possible for their successors to do so. 

The Olympic Games.—These, after falling into abeyance, were 
reinstituted about the ninth century B.c. They took place about 
midsummer. All warfare was suspended during the month in which 
they were celebrated, thus giving them an added sacredness. 


é 
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Hellenists only could compete, the contests including foot-racing, 
wrestling, boxing, chariot racing, foot racing in heavy armour, and 
so on. Barbarians were allowed to witness, but slaves and women 
were excluded from the spectacle. 

The prize awarded to the victor was merely a garland of wild olive, 
but the honour of gaining such a prize was regarded as bringing glory 
not only to the winner but to his family, and even the city or state 
to which he belonged. The victor received his crown standing on a 
table of ivory and gold, and his own name, his father’s name, and his 
native state were proclaimed by the herald to the assembled multitudes. 

Several allusions are made in the letters to these games (I Cor. 924-27 ; 
Phil. 312-14; II Tim. 25), and though it is now quite certain that Paul 
did not write this letter to the Hebr ews, it was written in the same spirit, 
probably by a travelling companion ‘of Paul and one quite familiar 
with the manners and customs of the Greeks. 

‘Get Ready.’—Most boys and girls are accustomed to races and 
school sports. The competitors know that it is necessary to practise 
long before the day of the race. The course must be clearly marked 
out and everything must be in readiness for the occasion. Boys 
throw off their coats and exchange their heavier walking boots for 
light shoes, girls discard their hats—they ‘lay aside every weight ’— 
hoops are examined to see there is no flaw, the length of the skipping 
rope is carefully adjusted, the spectators gather round, those in the 
race ‘toe the mark’ ready for the word to be given, anxious to do 
their utmost in the eyes of the ‘ witnesses that compass them about.’ 

‘Go.’—This boy makes such a dash that he loses his balance and 
falls headlong. He might have been winner had he gone steadily. 
That girl ate so greedily that she finds running very uncomfortable, and 
has to give up. What a pity she was so intemperate and uncontrolled ! 
But look! those boys and girls are nearly to the winning post. See! 
one of them is leading now. He has been saving up his energy for this 
last little bit. He makes a spurt. He is ‘home’ and has won the 

rize. 

: The Christian Race Course.—Life is described variously as a battle, 
a journey, a ladder. Let us think of it asa race. Jesus marked out 
the course for us and went over the ground himself, leaving very 
full directions for our guidance (Matt. 5, 6, 7). Paul says, ‘ Know ye 
not that they which run in a race run all, but ove receiveth the prize ? 
Even so run, that ye may attain’ (I Cor. g?4) ; but in this race of life 
which we are considering al/ may attain, and the prize is a purified 
and ennobled character. 

We have seen that in racing one must ‘Get ready.’ Athletes need 
training, self-control, perseverance ; our training comes in the way we 
tackle our daily duties and difficulties. By overcoming this disagree- 
able or unpleasant task to-day we are able to meet to-morrow’s hard- 
ship more easily and cheerfully. Again, we have to learn how much 
we can do without. Athletes have to diet and exercise themselves : 
they must learn to be temperate: they cannot indulge in ease, in 
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laziness or luxury. Balloonists throw out ballast when they want 
the balloon to rise. Man owes his growth to effort, to throwing off 
everything that will lessen his endurance, his perseverance, his steady 
force of will. 

Moses saw that to be counted a son of Pharaoh’s daughter would 
hamper him, perhaps render impossible his efforts to free the Israelites 
from slavery. So he made a great moral choice. 

Jesus tells the story of a merchant who saw a wonderful pearl and 
who sold all his lesser jewels that he might purchase it (Matt. 1345-48). 
Every one who sees the pearl of great price and desires it, must sacrifice 
the lesser for the greater. Jesus gave up home and kindred and life 
itself because he had ‘ seen God.’ To see the Perfect Life was greater 
than mere living. The Perfect Life was his goal, his disciples must 
make it theirs. As soon as the goal comes into our line of vision we 
must direct every movement towards it, steadily disciplining every 
nerve that we may reach it. That moment is known as conversion, 
confirmation, consecration. From that moment we must ‘press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Philip. 314). 

“The prize, the prize secure, 
The athlete nearly fell ; 
Bore all he could endure, 
And bore not always well. 
But he may smile at troubles gone, 
Who girds the victor’s garlands on.’ 
FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department 


Introduction.—Readers of Paul will know how fond he is of making 
use of Symbolism. There recur two comparisons in particular—those 
of the fighter and the runner. With Paul religion was a serious busi- 
ness. Being rescued himself by the power of the Gospel from misery 
he was anxious to spread the good news in every direction. Every 
nerve must be strained, every effort made, every moment employed 
to bring human beings within reach of Salvation. His mission was 
urgent and woe to him if he grew lax or indifferent. 

The Runner.—Among the Gentiles an athlete was highly honoured. 
They could appreciate fully the conditions of success in a race which 
are enumerated by Paul in our lesson. Let us just look at some of 
the most important. 

(a) Training.—First of all the runner must be in a fit condition. 
For this he must undergo rigid exercise. The limbs and muscles have 
to be well-developed. The appetites must be kept under perfect 
control. Superfluity of every kind has to be cast off. 

(0) The Course.—This has to be taken into consideration. If the 
ground is even, all well and good. If it is an obstacle race then such 
must be prepared for beforehand. A single blunder or neglect may 
turn success into failure. 
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(c) The Goal.—The chief ambition of those who contest in a race 
is to gain the reward. It need not be of great value in itself. Still it 
is the token of victory. There is the feeling that the desired result 
has been attained. Besides there is the admiration of the spectators. 
These considerations afford stimulus and inspiration. 

The Christian Runner.—Paul says that if we find so much effort 
and earnestness in a race for a perishable reward how much more 
ought such qualities to be found in a contest where the prize is the 
imperishable crown of righteousness (II Timothy 48). 

(a) Christian Training.—Start cannot be made too early. ‘ Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth’ (Eccles. 121). Mind 
and body have to be brought under the control of the spirit. Excess 
will hinder us in the day of trial. The sin that doth easily beset us 
must be put aside. 

(0) The Christian Course.—In life what we have is undoubtedly an 
obstacle race. The path is anything but smooth and even. There 
are the hard stones and cruel thorns of grief and disappointment. If 
we are fully prepared these can be overcome. 

(c) The Christian Goal.—Union with God. Paul says it was reached 
by Jesus (Heb. 122). Christ’s example is also a stimulus to others. 
Moreover there is the cloud of witnesses—living and departed. What 
a joy it would be to gain their praise and admiration ! 

Selfishness Excluded.—The comparison must not be pressed too 
far. Inarace it is the first to arrive that receives the reward. Christ- 
ianity, however, promises a crown to all who reach the goal. Chief 
honour is bestowed not of necessity on the earliest arrivals but on 
those who do most for their fellows along the way. Human service 


is the surest way to God’s approval. 
J. Park Davies. 


Primary Department 

Running Races.—Last week we said something about school. Have 
you a playground at your school? What do you play at init? I 
wonder if you ever run races. The big boys and girls do; and some- 
times they have ‘sports,’ perhaps with other schools, to see who can 
win the race and be the ‘champion’ of all. 

Once I went to see a big boys’ school have its sports. There was a 
long track for the boys to run upon, with a place marked for the start, 
and a tape stretched across for the goal, and judges to see that they 
started and ran quite fairly. By the side of the running-track there 
were a great many seats, built up high so that one could look over it. 
Who do you think were sitting there ? Well, there were fathers and 
mothers, especialiy those of the boys who were going to race; and 
big and little brothers and sisters ; and masters of the school; and, 
besides, a number of the ‘old boys,’ who had been champions and 
won prizes when they were at school. Now they had come to watch 
the present boys race, and to see if they could do it as well, and who 


would win. 
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Courage and Cheer.—When one of the races began, as the boys 
passed the seats their fathers and mothers and friends called out and 
cheered to them. Do you think they stopped? Of course not ; 
but they looked up to the seats, and then ran on faster than ever. 

The ‘old boys’ cheered too, and said ‘Go it!’ and ‘ Keep it up!’ 
You see, they knew what hard work racing was, and wanted to help 
the runners if they could. After a while the quickest ones got far in 
front ; and then some of those who were behind began to look very 
unhappy and hang their heads. Why? Because now they thought 
they couldn’t win. At once they began to run more slowly ; and at 
the end they came in long after the winners, and indeed some never 
finished at all, but ‘dropped out’ before the goal. What a pity! 
The lookers-on cheered loudly for the champions, and they cheered too 
all those who finished their race; but they could not cheer those who 
dropped out. 

Faith.—Do you remember what the Christian soldier’s shield was ? 
Faith—that is, believing that it will be all right in the end. People 
who run great races, or do any great deeds, always have to believe this, 
or they could not keep on. Moses was a great leader, who took his 
people far away into the wilderness, on the way to the Promised Land ; 
they often grumbled and wanted to turn back, but he had faith that 
they would reach the promised land in the end; he made them keep 
on, and so at last they did. So if we have any race to run, or work to 
do, we must keep happy and sure that we can do it, because God our 
Father will help us. Jesus was sure of that always, even when he was 
put to death on the cross; and he is the greatest champion and captain 
of all. 

Lay aside Weights, and look to Jesus.—When people run a race, they 
take off their coats and wear everything as light as they can, so as to 
go more easily. So we must put off all bad, lazy ways and dull thoughts 
and then try our hardest, ‘laying aside every weight,’ and ‘ looking 
unto Jesus,’ and to all the great and good ones who watch to see how 
we shall run our race. 


Dorotuy TARRAnt. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, 1914 
THE TEMPTATIONS FROM WITHIN 
SCRIPTURE READING: JAMES I. 
Hymns: 124 H. & C.S.; 109 Heart and Voice; 258S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TEXT: Blessed is the man that endureth temptation : for when 
he hath been approved, he shall receive the crown of life-—JAMES 1??. 


Junior Department : 

Teacher’s References.—Gen. 31-13; Matt. 41-11; Matt. 1331-32. 
Myths and Legends: Ulysses and the Sirens ; Jason and Orpheus ; 
The Fall of Troy. (Guerber, or Harrap’s Publications.) 

Temptation is no Sin.—There is an old saying that ‘one need not 
be a horse if one lives in a stable,’ so one need not be a sinner because 
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one is tempted : it is the yielding to temptation which constitutes sin. 
Jesus, our Great Example, was subject to temptation, and in St. Luke’s 
account there is an understanding human touch in the words, ‘he 
(the Tempter) departed from him for a season’ (Luke 41%). The more 
pure and noble a soul is, the more does it feel these suggestions towards 
impurity and demoralisation. James tells us we are to count it as a 
reason for rejoicing (v. 2), and that he who remains firm under the trial 
will receive God’s blessing and a ‘ crown of life’ (v. 12). 

We meet with temptation whatever our walk or station in life. 
Neither kings nor commoners are exempt. The saint, the scholar, the 
business man have each to withstand the wiles of temptation. 


‘Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted : 
Not one, however rich or great 
Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 
No house so safely guarded is 
But he by some device of his 
Can enter : 
No heart hath armour so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger : 
And conscious still of the Divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer.’ 


Ulysses, knowing the danger of yielding to the temptations of the 
Sirens, first filled his mariners’ ears with wax, that they should be deaf 
to the fascination of their song, and then had himself bound to the mast 
to safeguard himself. Feeling the awful force of the temptation, and 
straining at his bonds, he was yet able to pass through the trial with 
safety. Our safety lies in being bound by the cords of conscience and 
purity in our early days. 

Temptation is from Within,—James writes : ‘God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man’ (v. 13), but ‘every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust’ (v. 14). Thomas 
a Kempis says, ‘ First there cometh to the mind a bare thought of evil, 
then a strong imagination thereof, afterward delight and evil motion, 
and then consent.’ First the desire, then the act. Like the grain of 
mustard seed, desire may grow into a mighty tree either for good or 
evil. The serpent enters the garden, Eve listens to his whispers, the 
means for gratifying her desire is at hand and the downfall of herself 
and another is accomplished. When Pompey could not prevail with 
a city to billet his army with them, he persuaded them to admit of a 
few weak, maimed soldiers ; but those soon recovered their strength 
and opened the gates to the whole army. 

Troy was besieged for nine successive years, but the Trojans kept 
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the enemy outside the city. Then the Greeks constructed an immense 
wooden horse and in its hollow sides their bravest warriors concealed 
themselves. The horse was drawn out into the plain before Troy and 
the Greeks withdrew to their ships as if they had abandoned the siege. 
The Trojans incautiously drew the horse into the city as an offering 
to their gods and gave themselves up to a night of wild revelry. The 
Greeks within the horse seized a favourable opportunity. Issuing 
from concealment they spread death and terror among the unsuspecting 
Trojans, and, joinéd by their companions left outside the walls, 
took and utterly destroyed the city. A small sin, an infirmity or 
two, a secret lustful craving has only to be admitted and it will soon 
gather strength and sinews and bring about our subjection and downfall. 

Overcoming Temptation.—‘ Pure religion is this . . . to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world’ (v. 27). Few indeed could claim to be 
“unspotted.’ We are all prone to temptation and in our weakness 
we are apt to give way. A watch failing to keep time will not be 
corrected by any jewelling of the case. Painting the organ pipes will 
not improve the music. Whitewashing the pump will not purify 
the water. An internal remedy is required: something which will go 
to the very heart of the trouble. We have evil tendencies, evil habits. 
What are we going to do to get rid of them, to render them harmless ? 

The sweet song of the Sirens awakened in their hearers the deepest 
passions and excited their most furious and uncontrollable animal 
desires. Ulysses overcame their power in one way, Jason in his 
Quest of the Golden Fleece overcame it in a better way. He persuaded 
Orpheus to accompany him. Orpheus could play upon the lyre so 
wonderfully and appealingly that he was able to tame all evil passion, 
to turn the savage to gentleness, to melt the hard, and bring from the 
coldest and least responsive sympathy and contrition. Orpheus led 
his companion safely past the Sirens by singing a sweeter song. So 
the sailors could not hear the bewitching strains which might have allured 
them to destruction, for they were already entranced by heavenly 
melodies. 

In winter the window panes are often so covered with frost that 
you cannot see out of them. When does it disappear? When a fire 
has been lit and the room warmed. We destroy the influence and 
power of evil when we replace it by the sweet and good. We have heard 
the sweet and gracious story of Jesus. Let us be ‘doers and not 
hearers only’ (v. 22). Let us fill our lives with his holy influence, 
and there will be no room for selfishness and its attendant evils. 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department 
Introduction.—There are apparent contradictions in the Bible. 
The reason for that is that different authors, even when they hold the 
same views, have different ways of expressing themselves. James says 
that God tempteth no man. The gospels, on the other hand, represent 
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Jesus as being led by the Spirit to be tempted in the wilderness. Still, 
the difference is more apparent than real. 

Temptation.—The literal meaning of temptation is trial. That may 
not be a bad thing in itself. Words and actions are often tested. 
Temptation is only bad when an attempt is made to get us to do some- 
thing that is wrong and unworthy. There lies the difference between 
God and the ‘ devil.’ We are tempted by the Holy Spirit so that our 
character may be purified and strengthened ; by the ‘ devil’ that it 
may be tainted and impaired. 

Resistance.—There are some who maintain that the temptation of 
Jesus was not real. Such a view is not correct. Hebrews (415) states 
clearly that he was tempted in all points like as we are. His excellence 
was that he withstood—‘ yet without sin.’ As far as we know Jesus 
never committed an offence. That is why Unitarians look upon him 
as master and leader. 

Sources of Temptation.—First of all they can come from without. 
Surroundings, pleasures, friends, and other such influences may put 
us to a severe test. These are more or less beyond our control. This 
consideration is bringing home to us more and more strongly the fact 
that moral victims are often more to be pitied than blamed. Secondly, 
temptations come to us from within. There is a sense in which this 
is true of every evil propensity: the most dangerous trials are those 
which spring up in our own mind and heart. They are not so easily 
detected as those which attack us from without : when they first appear 
they often seem quite innocent : it is only when they have done us harm 
that their true character is recognised. Against these we cannot be 
too watchful. 

Deliverance.—As was said before, temptation need not in itself be 
a bad thing. Jesus was tested and he conquered. Still our strength 
may not equal that of Jesus. That is why probably he taught us to 
pray: Lead us not into temptation. The further we keep from evil 
the better. But when forced to fight let us exert all the power we 
possess. The example of Jesus and other good people will help us. 
And above all in such moments we must ask God for help and guidance. 

J. Park DAVIEs. 


Primary Department 

Testing Money.—Do you ever go with your mother when she does 
her shopping ? I wonder if you have noticed what the shopman does 
with the silver money, sometimes, when it is given to him. He slaps 
the coin upon the counter, on one edge, so that it rings like a little bell. 
Do you know what that is for? It is to tell whether the money is 
real, good silver, or ‘bad’ and make-believe. Silver rings clearly, but 
bad metal only clinks with a dull sound. He can always tell the 
difference by ¢esting it in that way ; and then if the money is bad he 
will not take it. 

Testing Chains.—When workmen are building a large new house or 
factory, they often have a great tall engine called a ‘ crane,’ to lift the 
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stone or bricks for them. Have you ever seen one? It has a long, 
thick chain hanging down, with a sort of basket, or else a sort of great 
pincers, at the bottom ; and when the chain is loaded it swings, out 
and up, ever so far. How dreadful it would be if the chain broke, and 
all that weight came crashing down! It would kill anybody who was 
underneath. But before the chain may be used it has to be dested, at 
the place where it is made. They fix the chain up, and pull it harder 
and harder, with enormous weights, bigger than it will really have to 
hold ; and if any one of the links breaks, the chain has to be sent back 
again and a fresh link made, safe andstrong. Then it is tested again, till 
they are quite sure that every link can bear and do its work. 

Testing at School.—When you are at school, your teacher will 
sometimes say ‘Do you understand ?’ or ‘Do you remember that ?’ 
and perhaps everyone says ‘ Yes.’ But that isn’t enough, and now 
and then there is an ‘ examination,’ or a ‘ testing-time,’ when you have 
to say or write down what you know about sums or spelling, that 
your teacher may be sure you really do know it. 

Testing from Within.—One day Bobby happened to spill some ink 
when the teacher was out of the room. When she came back, she said, 
“Who did this?’ Then a little thought came into Bobby’s mind, 
‘Don’t say anything, and teacher won’t know you did it.’ It seemed 
to pull him back from telling ; but Bobby said to himself, ‘ No, I must 
own up’; and he pulled the other way, like a strong chain that does 
not break. He said, ‘I did it, but I’m very sorry’; and, though he 
had to be punished for being careless, his teacher felt glad that, when 
the bad little thought came to pull and test him, he had shown he was 
strong and could speak the truth. 

Do you remember about those boys who ran the race? They all 
meant to run well till the end; but when the lazy, cowardly little 
thought pulled them back, ‘ I can’t win, so what is the use of going on ?’ 
some of them gave way, like a broken chain, and lagged behind. But 
the others pulled hard the right way, thinking ‘ But I must go on and 
do the best I can’; they were like a chain that keeps all its links 
strong, and does its work. The people who were watching could not 
see the little thoughts pulling, could they? The testing was imside ; 
but it made the boys show, outside, what sort they were. 

We all have thoughts like those sometimes; people call them 
‘ Temptations,’ and that means ‘ festings.’ We must hold fast, and 
pull the right way, and show that we are good chains that don’t break 
anywhere. 

Dorotuy TARRANT. 


Ir is said of Solomon’s temple that it was built without the sound of the 
hammer. ‘The soul is a temple and God is silently building it by night and by 
day. Precious thoughts are building it. Disinterested love is building it. 
Gentleness and meekness and sweet solicitude and sympathy are building it. 
All virtue and all goodness are workmen upon that invisible temple which every 
MAMvISe. ee It shall be a temple built in the darkness to reveal light, built in 
sorrow to produce joy which shall never die.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


By the Way 


NOTES FOR ADULTS 


1. THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. To 
appreciate the full meaning of the 
lesson the passage must be read in the 
light of the Epistle as a whole. For 
this some small commentary ought to 
be consulted and the Introduction 
especially ought to be read. It would 
be difficult to get anything more con- 
venient than the one in the Century 
Bible Series, edited by G. C. Martin 
(ie Cy SoG lack 2/6), This covers 
not only Ephesians but also Colossians, 
Philemon, and Philippians. Use might 
also be profitably made of Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which is so rich in 
ideas and illustrations. Particularly 
valuable in this connection is the 
passage which describes how Christian 
was armed by Prudence, Piety, Charity, 
and Discretion. It is the quality and 
completeness of the armour that are 
important in life. Reference would 
also be appropriate just now to the 
ereat war in which we are engaged. 
Suitable points of comparison are 
obvious and abundant. Care ought to 
be taken not to conclude that Paul 
approved of warfare because he made 
use of the figure of a soldier as an 
illustration. 

2. SINGLENESS OF Purpose. Atten- 
tion should be given to the meaning of 
the word singleness. First it implies 


clarity of vision (Matt. 622). Next 
undivided pursuit of the ideal. Both 
are found in the career of Paul. There 


was the revelation of the truth (Acts 
93, etc.). But that would not be 
enough. The Apostle rendered it full 
obedience (Phil. 38). ‘Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might’ (Eccles. 91°). That is the rule 
of success in every department of 
activity. Think of any great life. We 
have a noble instance of this in the 
history of Capt. Scott and his com- 
panions. The higher the goal the 
greater the devotion that is required. 

. Not A SLAVE BUT A BROTHER. 
In addition to that already mentioned 
there is a very useful little commentary 
on Philippians and Philemon by Rey. 
We 1D IDEN IB WAY, (Gasne, SyQ)e = ablaveiee: 
are various erates to slavery in the 
Old Testament. There is reason to 
think that slaves among the Jews were 
on the whole treated with fair considera- 
tion. See, e.g., Deut. 1512-18. Slavery 
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was part of the social system under 
which Paul lived. The question of its 
rightness or wrongness was only raised 
later. It reached its most acute form 
at the time of the Civil War in America. 
There is an abundance of literature on 
the subject. The classic, of course, is 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Instructive also 
are poems in the works of Whittier, 
Lowell, and Longfellow. What these 
writers, like Jesus, teach is brotherhood. 

4. THE CHRISTIAN RAcE-CoursE. 
Hebrews is one of the most interesting 
books in the Bible. Once the key to 
it is found it is not difficult to under- 
stand. There are two excellent com- 
mentaries of small compass in English. 
The one is in The Century Bible Series, 
by Prof. A. S. Peake ; the other among 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes, by 
the late Prof. A. B. Davidson (T. & 
T. Clarke, 2/6). The only part of the 
lesson that bears directly on the subject 
is ch, 12¥,2. Compare also I Cor, 49} 
924-27; Phil. 312-14; J Tim, 612, for 
similar references. What ought to be 
done is to form in one’s mind as clear 
a picture as possible of a race-course. 
That existent among Romans in Paul’s 
time would be very different from 
what we know to-day. Having done 
this, endeavour to work out the various 
points of comparison with the calling 
of a Christian. Valuable also, if pro- 
curable, would be the story and picture 
of ‘ Atalanta’s Race.’ This can be had 
in any collection of ancient myth arid, 
legend (e.g., ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,’ 
by Francis Bacon, in Cassell’s National 
Library, 6d.). 

5. THE TEMPTATIONS FROM WITHIN. 
For this lesson a comparison may be 
made of James 1 and the account of 
the temptation in the Gospels. For 
the latter see Carpenter’s ‘ First Three 
Gospels’ (Essex Hall, 2/-). For the 
former see Prof. W. H. Bennett’s 
Commentary (The Century Bible). 
Problems that arise in connection with 
this question are—the nature of evil, 
the existence or otherwise of malevo- 
lent spirits, and human responsibility. 
Valuable help for these can be had from 
Armstrong’s ‘God and the Soul’ and 
Solly’s ‘ Know Thyself.’—J.P.D. 

AFTER casting a glance at our own 
weaknesses, how eagerly does our van- 
ity console itself with deploring the in- 
firmities of ourfriends!—GuessesatT ruth. 
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COURAGE. 
F. J. Goup. 


In December, 1891, a fearful tempest 
blew over Port Blair, in the Andaman 
Islands, and the breakers of the Indian 
Ocean beat with fury on the shores, 
Many buildings were blown down, 
including the convict-barracks; and 
nearly a hundred convicts were killed 
in the ruins. 

The Government ship Enterprise was 
at anchor in the port. She broke from 
her moorings, and went to pieces on 
a) itese 

Many of the crew were drowned. 

Six men tried to land opposite a jail 
where Indian women-prisoners were 
confined for various evil deeds. The 
surf beat them back, and the ocean 
howled in anger. 

Who are these rescuers coming to 
the beach ? 


They are dark-skinned women ; 
women of Asia; women-convicts ; 
‘bad’ women. 


Praise and honour to these ‘ bad’ 
women, whose bosoms are warm with 
human pity and afire with the courage 
of mercy! 

Amid the splash and thunder of the 
cyclone, the women form a chain, 
holding each other’s hands, the woman 
who is farthest from the beach standing 
deep in the raging water. 

She holds her hand out. The nearest 
man grasps it{ His neighbour also 
arrives; the next, the next. the next. 
the next. 

All drenched and breathless, the 
English sailors clamber up the beach 
and hurry to shelter,—saved by the 
brave hearts and hands of women who 
had been called ‘ failures’ and ‘ bad.’* 

* A. C. Newcombe’s ‘ Village, Town, 
and Jungle Life in India,’ p. 366, 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Essay COMPETITION. 


Open to Sunday Schools, Bands of 
Hope, Boys’ Own Brigades, Girls’ Life 
Brigades, Boys’ Life Brigades, Scouts, 
and Children’s Guilds. 

Subjects.—Class A (under 12): (1) 
Why should boys and girls be abstainers 
or (2) Why should boys and girls join 
a Band of Hope? Class B (under 15) : 
Patriotism and Abstinence, 
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Prizes (Books).—Class A, 7/6, 4/6, 2/6. 
Class B, 10/6, 6/6, 3/6. 

Adjudicators : Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
Mrs. H. Shaen Solly, Mr. A. W. Harris. 
Closing date, February Ist, 1915. 

All Essays should be sent to the Hon- 
orary Secretary, E. F. Cowlin, 19, North- 
wood Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 

Rules will appear in the ‘SUNDAY 
ScHOoL MontHLy’ for December. 


STORIES FROM THE FIRING LINE 


Jean Berger, a private in the 2nd 
Regiment of Infantry, found his colonel 
lying wounded at the battle of the 
Marne and carried him to safety. He 
then returned to help a British officer 
and, while holding a flask to his lips 
had three fingers shot away. Almost, 
immediately he was struck again. As 
the two lay there they heard a German 
soldier calling feebly for water. Both 
dragged themselves painfully to the 
German’s side, gave him some wine and 
water, and fainted. They were roused 
in the morning by shells bursting near 
them. Their German neighbour was 
dead. Late in the forenoon they saw 
Germans advancing. Jean, who could 
speak German, shouted cut, ‘ We are 
thirsty ; please give us something to 
drink.’ The officer in command of the 
Uhlans asked what they wanted. Jean 
replied, ‘ We are thirsty.’ The officer 
looked round and saw his dead country- 
man with the empty French flask 
beside him, and was profoundly moved. 
He knelt by the side of the wounded 
man, gave them all they wanted to 
drink, and, saluting them both, went 
back to hiscommand. They lay there 
all day until the Germans retired, 
whereupon Berger partly dragged, 
partly pushed, and partly carried his 
fellow sufferer towards the Allies’ lines. 
“If I get through this,’ said the officer, 
grasping Berger’s hand, ‘I will do my 
best to get you the V.C. If ever aman 
deserved it, you do.’ 


THE LATE Captain Scort, R.N., 
wrote: ‘Surely, surely, a great rich 
country like ours will see that those who 
are dependent upon us are properly 
provided for.’ These words might be 
fitly written by every man now ‘at the 
front.’ What can you do? 
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EDITORIAL 


Hindrance which is helpful is not hindrance. It may be annoying 
to have enthusiastic plans for new work carefully and critically 
examined, but the spirit that will subject all schemes to generous 
criticism must not be put down to sheer perversity. Those who desire 
their schools to develop in usefulness, who are anxious to preserve a 
name for sound educational and religious activity, may seem to hinder 
when really they are supplying the soundest help imaginable. Nothing 
suffers from being tested at the bar of commonsense. Examination has 
often resulted in delay but the scheme has emerged all the stronger, 
while ill-considered haste has produced regrets and disaffection. 

Helpfulness, on the other hand, has often proved a real hindrance. 
Such helpfulness is that of a man who wishes to be of some use but 
will not consider the nature and aim of the school as a whole. His 
class is always peculiar, his work must always be done on his own 
lines. The exception proves the rule, but it would often puzzle the 
wisest to find out what especial principle there is to which he owns 
allegiance. The same sort of thing frequently happens in connection 
with classes: they must have their own entertainments and their 
own social meetings with the result that the concert of the school 
is destroyed. 

A school should be considered as a whole, and whatever piece of 
work is undertaken should be regarded as contributing to the effective- 
ness of the whole. Schools do not exist to provide outlets for the 
energies of people who cannot co-operate with their fellows. Such 
people will undoubtedly hinder the success of any institution, their 
helpfulness is mere wilfulness. It is safe to say that the value of any 
Sunday school can be measured by the understanding with which 
its officers carry out its central purposes as a religious institution for 
the uprearing of God-fearing and enlightened citizens, 
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THE LITTLE MEMBER THAT BOASTETH. 
SCRIPTURE READING: JAMES 3. 
Hymns: 78 H. & C.S.; 74 Heart and Voice; 207 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TEXT: A good word maketh the heart glad.mPROVERBS 125, 


Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 

Teacher’s References.—Numbers 201-12 ; Matt. 85-13 ; 16; Luke 422. 
Scandal (Saxon’s Book of Short Poems). 

Introduction.—Ask children how they make others understand 
their wants, their joys, their sorrows. What organ of the body is 
called into work? Point out that in our church and school services 
we sing words, we say words, we read words, and to do this 
we have to use the tongue. James tells us, ‘If a man offend not 
in word’ he is ‘ able also to bridle the whole body’ (v. 2). The power 
of the tongue lies in our use of words. Archbishop Trench says, 
‘Words are living powers.’ In olden times, history, religion, legend 
were passed from one generation to another by word of mouth. 
Nowadays words are written as well as spoken: they are really mind 
pictures, expressions of the character of the mind of the writer or 
speaker. 

A Little Member can do Valuable Work.—If ‘A good word maketh 
the heart glad’ (Prov. 122°) then the tongue can perform very valuable 
work. We read that ‘Jesus cast out unclean spirits with a word’ 
(Matt. 816) ; when the centurion requested Jesus to heal his servant 
he begged that he would ‘ only say the word’ (Matt. 88). In Luke 422 
we are told that ‘all wondered at his (Jesus’) words of grace.’ We 
are able by the power of that ‘ little member ’ to speak strengthening, 
thoughtful, hopeful, cheering words which may be a source of help- 
fulness and healing to the weak, sad, or sickly souls who come our 
way. Of a girl it was written— 

‘Tt was only a glad ‘‘ good morning’ 
As she passed along the way ; 

But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the livelong day.’ 

The Tongue is a Fire.—The teacher can illustrate by reference 
to the prairie fires often caused by a spark from a passing locomotive. 
‘A grievous word stirreth up anger’ (Prov. 151). We often use our 
tongues heedlessly and let fly words which grieve our friends or hurt 
and injure our companions. Our constant prayer should be, ‘Set 
a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my lips’ (Ps. 1413). 
Hasty, ungracious, spiteful, or cruel words may inflict a wound which 
is carried to the grave: their poisonous sting may cause pain and 
have a baneful effect for the rest of the hearer’s lifetime. He gave good 
advice who wrote— 


“If you your lips would guard from slips 
Five things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where,’ 
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It requires great sel -control to ‘speak fitly, or be silent wisely.’ 
Moses, no doubt, was genuinely worried and distressed by the murmur- 
ings of the Israelites but, instead of speaking to the rock, he struck 
it and uttered the passionate words, ‘ Hear now, ye rebels, shall we 
bring you water out of this rock’ (Numbers 201°). He did not go 
unpunished. Kind words take less breath than harsh ones, but they 
are treasured as happy memories: fiery words scorch the speaker as 
well as burn the listener. 

Very many years ago I listened to a recitation, four lines of which 
impressed themselves upon my mind. They ran somewhat as follows : 
‘ Boys flying kites, haul in their white-winged birds. 

You can’t do that when you are flying words ! 


Thoughts unexpressed may, sometimes, fall back dead, 
But God, himself, can’t kill them once they’re said.’ 


The Tongue can no Man Tame.—In that wonderful book ‘ The 
Imitation of Christ ’ these words occur: ‘ Alas! such is our weakness, 
that we often more readily believe and speak of another that which 
is evil than that which is good. But perfect men do not easily give 
credit to every report, because they know man’s weakness, which is 
very prone to evil, and very subject to fail in words.’ Do you know 
the game in which each member of a group tries to relate to his 
neighbour, quite accurately, a little incident read or told by the first 
speaker ? By the time the sixth or seventh story-teller gets to work 
on it the story has become so ‘ mangled ’ as to be quite unrecognisable ; 
and this, when everybody has been keenly alert to give the exact facts. 
If then, when speaking, we find it so difficult to give accurate expres- 
sion to what we have immediately heard, it can be easily understood 
how evil reports can be spread about when the mind is biassed. The 
words may be actually true but the zone in which they are uttered may 
convey an absolutely false impression. The saddest thing is, that once 
uttered, they can never be recalled and in their accumulative quality 
may work untold mischief. A woman once went to her spiritual 
father and confessed her propensity for gossip and tale-bearing. For 
penance she was bidden to obtain the largest, ripest thistle head 
and scatter its seeds broadcast. This done she returned to the priest, 
who informed her that before he could pronounce absolution she must 
re-gather every seed. This was absolutely impossible, and the wise 
man pressed home this lesson— 

‘You cannot gather back the scattered seeds, 
Which far and wide will grow to noxious weeds, 
Nor can the mischief once by scandal sown 

By any penance be again undone.’ 

The Inconsistency and Inadequacy ofthe Tongue.—It not infrequently 
happens that those who are most regular in their attendance at church 
or school bring discredit on the religious cause by giving way to bursts 
of temper and unkind speeches. ‘ Therewith bless we God. . . and 
therewith curse we men’ (v. 9). There is no need for James to tell us 
these things ought not so to be: we feel in our own hearts that this 
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‘swro: g. This does not mean that reproof must never be administered, 
nor wrongdoing warned, nor vice condemned, but it does mean that we 
should be careful not to lessen the value and power of rebuke by 
mingling passion and self-assertion with it. Hastiness is no excuse 
for hurtfulness. We shall save ourselves much pain if, when we 
hear something of another or want to tell a tale about them, we ask 
ourselves before speaking, ‘ Is this true? Is it kind to think about it ? 
Is it necessary to ‘ pass it on’? Our words are so frequently unfitted 
to express our deepest emotions of joy and sorrow, so wanting when 
we would describe the grandeur and beauty of our surroundings, so 
incomplete when we would give utterance to the deepest thoughts of 
life, that they run serious risk of conveying false impressions when 
distorted by vexation and_anger. 

Generally speaking, the tongue is a fairly sure index to a person’s 
character. Ifa man would praise rather than blame, sing rather than 
scold, be silent rather than retaliate, he is like the wise man who shews 
“out of a good conversation his works with meekness of wisdom’ 
(v. 13). Therefore— 

‘ Keep a watch upon your words, my darlings, 
For words are wonderful things ; 
They are sweet like bees’ fresh honey— 
Like the bees they have terrible stings ; 
They can bless like the warm glad sunshine 
And brighten a lonely life ; 
They can cut in the strife of anger, 
Like an open, two-edged knife.’ 
FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 


Introduction.—James is often regarded as a counter-blow to Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith. That is why Martin Luther called 
it an Epistle of Straw. The opposition between the two, however, is 
not so great as has sometimes been assumed. Faith in James is little 
more than theoretical belief ; with Paul it is the spring of human action. 
Works with Paul are the works of the Law ; in James they are the fruit 
of the spirit and wherever they are absent it is a sure sign that faith 
is barren. With such a conclusion Paul would be in hearty agreement. 
What is contrasted in James more especially is human and divine 
wisdom. This is clearly brought out in the chapter we have under 
our consideration. 

Explanatory Notes.— 

v.1. Teaching was one of the most coveted offices in the early 
church. 

v.6. The ‘wheel of nature’ is the ‘orb of creation.’ Hell is the 
Jewish Gehenna: Cf. Luke 1674. 

v.11. There is no confusion in nature’s plans. 

v.12. Jesus made a similar statement (Matt. 716). If it was his 
brother who wrote the Epistle, as many assert, the resemblance is 
suggestive. 
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Lessons.— 

(4) Gifts of God. Early Christians thought themselves endowed with 
gifts which were regarded as the fruit of the Holy Spirit. There were 
apostles, prophets, teachers (I Cor. 12), miracles, healings, helps, 
governments, tongues. In themselves these were usually harmless 
and often good. Harm was only done when they were emphasised to 
the neglect and forgetfulness of the source whence they sprang. 

(2) The Little Member. This was particularly true of the gift of 
tongues. It was one that could be easily employed to win praise and 
popularity. Teachers, above all, had to be on their guard against 
such a temptation (v. 1). Its unfailing tendency was to lead to vanity, 
strife, and ostentation. Paul was well acquainted with such results 
and he often hints at them (e.g., I Cor. 2! f.). 

(3) Illustrations. That the tongue is a mighty instrument for good 
or evil James teaches us in a number of striking illustrations. It is 
like the bridle which we put in a horse’s mouth. It is like the rudder 
inaship. Small as it is it directs important movements, It is like a 
spark, and may set on fire a whole forest. When out of control it 
resembles the savagery of wild beasts. It is capable of the greatest 
violation of the natural order. Out of the same mouth come words 
bitter and sweet ; cursing of men and blessing of God. 

(4) Divine Wisdom. Human speech and learning are at their best 
capable of great and noble achievements. And yet there is some- 
thing that is infinitely more important. James felt, as Paul did, that 
what men stood most in need of, especially in those early days of 
novelty and excitement, was not so much talk and speculation as 
a quiet, pure, and practical religion. Christianity, as he understood 
it, meant this. It was born not of man’s wisdom but of the wisdom 
of God (vv. 15-18). 

J. Park DAVIES. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 


Talking.—Have any of you a little baby at home? I want you to 
think of something that baby can’t do, but you can. (Walk, eat, talk.) 
We are going to think about talking to-day. Can you all talk? I 
think so. If big children or grown-up people cannot talk, we know 
there is something the matter, and we are sorry for them. What do 
we talk for? To tell something, ask questions, get what we want. 
What do we use when we talk? Lips, teeth, throat, tongue. If you 
say something slowly, and just notice how you do it, you will feel that 
your tongue moves all the time, and helps you to make the words ; 
if it kept still you could not talk at all. How busy your tongue is 
sometimes, when there is a great deal to say! 

An Unruly Tongue.—Some people seem to have so much to say they 
can’t stop talking, even when they ought to be quiet; then we say 

their tongue vums away with them.’ Did you ever see a horse run 
away with acart? If the driver lets go of the reins, or is not strong 
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enough to hold back, the horse may ‘ get the bit between his teeth,’ 
and away he will dash, and perhaps upset the cart and hurt many 
people <A good horse will not do that, unless he is very much fright- 
ened ; but with one that is bad-tempered, or not properly trained, the 
driver has to be very careful, and keep a firm hold on the reins. But 
then a horse is bigger and stronger than a man ; he can run away with 
his driver ; but however can a man’s fongue, such a little thing, run 
away with him? Itseemsasort of puzzle. Here is a tale to show you 
what it means. 

How a Secret was Lost.—Long ago there was a great king, who ruled 
over a very big country. He wanted to send a message to one of his 
captains, who had command of a place far away. So he called one 
of his servants and told him the message, and sent him away with it ; 
it was a very great secret, and that was why the king did not write 
it down, for fear anyone might get hold of the paper and read it. The 
messenger started off very proudly, and meant to keep the secret all 
the way. But soon he met some men who were really enemies of 
the king, though they pretended to be friends. They began to talk 
to him, and before long he started boasting about being a messenger 
of the king. Then of course they wanted to know his business ; 
but they did not ask him at once, but gave him some wine (and that 
always makes people talk too much), and made him think they were 
great friends. He did not really mean to let out the secret, but some- 
how he thought, ‘I must tell somebody, it is such a very important 
thing J know,’ and his tongue seemed to be pulling him to say it (like 
the temptations we spoke of last week), till at last he let it all out. 
Then the enemies made him prisoner, so that he could not take the 
message ; and by knowing the secret they were able to defeat the 
captain and do a great deal of harm to the king. You see that 
man could not ‘ hold’ his tongue, but did let it ‘run away ’ with him ; 
and what a lot of harm it did then, though it was so little! 

A Wise Driver.—Does your tongue ever run away ? Perhaps you 
do not let out secrets, but do you ever let out angry or unkind or mean 
words ? That is just as bad, if you do. You must not let your tongue 
run away whenever it wants, but if you know it is going the wrong 
way you must be a wise driver, and hold it in, as firmly and strongly 
as you can. 

DoroTHy TARRANT. 


‘T could drive fifty horses at once,’ shouts a five-year-old Ronald. 

“Yes, yes, my dear, you could do wonderful things.‘ 

‘IT could kill a lion with my fist.’ 

‘Yes, Ronald, you are a splendid conqueror of lions.’ 

‘IT could build a house with a hundred rooms in it.’ 

‘Yes, darling, and when it is built you will ask us all to come and have 

tea with you in the largest room.’ 

Little Ronald is a boaster; do you suppose Sir Christopher Wren bawled 
out, ‘I am going to build the grandest church in England’? No; but he 
did build it; and there stands St. Paul’s.—F. J. Gould. 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 1914 
SONS OF GOD. 


SCRIPTURE READING: I JOHN 3. 

Hymns: 30 H. & C.S.; 237 Heart and Voice; 71 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot 
love God whom he hath not seen.—I JOuN 422. 


Junior Department 


Hints to Teachers.—Refer Gen. 43-18 ; Matt. 22 37-39; Luke 1511-32; 
John 15%-21. The Great Stone Face (Nathaniel Hawthorne). 

If the teacher can read I John 3 from the ‘ Twentieth Century 
Testament ’ or ‘The New Testament in Modern Speech’ he will find 
the thoughts expressed very clearly, e.g., v. 2. ‘Dear friends, we 
are now God’s children, but what we are to be in the future has not 
yet been fully revealed.’ Explain to the children that the writer 
believed that the Second Coming of Christ was near, an expectation 
which seems almost to have ceased in the early church about the 
end of the first century. Lead the children to see that to be God’s 
children involves a threefold relationship: (a) His relationship to 
man (the Fatherhood of God); (b) Man’s relationship to God (the 
Sonship of Man ; (c) Men’s relationship to each other (the Brotherhood 
of the Human Race). 

Fatherhood.—By reference to the children’s human parents lead 
up to the following points. (a) The parent is the source of life and 
exercises a protecting influence over the quite young child. Comment 
on the responsibility to provide food, clothing, shelter, which the 
parent accepts as a labour of love. 

(>) As the young child advances in years he must be taught, trained, 
and disciplined. If necessary, corrective chastening must be brought 
to bear on wilfulness and self-indulgence. The most loving parent 
must, sometimes, deny his child’s request in that child’s best interests. 

(c) After much patience, yearning, and loving tenderness the parent 
recognises the growing individuality of the child and finds him a place 
among the workers. While still looking to the parent for advice and 
guidance the child is expected to make some return for all the care 
that has been lavished on him. With increasing intelligence and 
understanding parenthood and sonship become merged in mutual, 
loving companionship. 

Now let us transfer these thoughts to our idea of God. God is the 
source of our life. ‘In him we live and move and have our being.’ 
To him we look as the Great Giver of all good. In lovingkindness and 
mercy he orders all our days, and when we turn our faces from him 
“like a father, he pitieth his children’ and yearns to welcome us 
home. We can, if we will, become co-workers with God, entering into 
the closest communion and fellowship with him. 

Sonship.—Consideration of the attitude of very young children leads 
us to notice their trustfulness in the protection of their parents. 
Although the foundation of, it must be distinguished from, love which 
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is a quality of much later development. Trust in protection is followed 
by faith in experience, although before that stage is reached the 
child may have made acquaintance with many hardships and mistakes 
caused by his own ignorance or wilfulness (Luke 1511-8?). This again 
gives rise to understanding and affection, and is shown in loving inter- 
communication between parent and offspring. 

That brings us to a very clear idea of our duty as ‘ children of God.’ 
He is ‘Our Father.’ We should look to him in grateful trust for his 
most mighty protection in our hours of weakness and danger. We 
should have perfect faith in that Supreme Wisdom which appoints 
our doings and will never set us a task beyond our strength or powers, 
and, as we grow in grace and understanding, we shall learn to love the 
eternal goodness expressed in the will of God. 

Brotherhood.—What a splendid thing it is to have brothers and 
sisters! How much we learn from them! If we are older or stronger, 
how much we can help them. We find that our parents do not love 
us less because they have other children to love. We learn the very 
important lesson that we must share with each other, and care for 
each other. In a happy family there is plenty of room for patience 
and kindness, and no room at all for envy or jealousy (refer Gen. 
43-18), Moreover, if any member of the family has fallen into 
wrong-doing his acts do not make him any less a son and a brother 
though they may sadly grieve all who care for him. The watchful 
love and tender pity of a brother should guard and guide a returned 
prodigal (refer Luke 1511-32). 

God is the creator and sustainer of all created things—our Father— 
and, therefore, all created things form part of one great brotherhood. 

Sons of God.—Jesus was the great exponent of ‘the Fatherhood of 
God.’ When Philip said, ‘Lord, shew us the Father,’ he received for 
answer, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father’ (John 148-9). 
Jesus so identified himself with the love and the will of God that his own 
life was a most perfect manifestation of the Divine love and will. 
Love is the high-water mark of sonship. ‘As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you . . . love one another’ (John 159-12), It 
is a law of nature that we conform more and more to the person or 
thing we love. Nathaniel Hawthorne tells the story of a Great Stone 
Face with features so grand, so sweet, so noble, that it was an education 
to look at it. Many of the people who dwelt in the village overshadowed 
by it cherished a faith in the prophecy that one day a child should be 
born destined to be the greatest, noblest personage of his time, whose 
features in manhood should bear an exact resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face. I cannot relate all that happened in that village, but 
a little lad was born who learned to love the beautiful face and who 
as he grew up would go apart in his leisure and gaze and meditate 
upon it. Thoughts, affections, wisdom came to him that could not 
be gathered from books. Many, many years passed; the youth 
became an old man; from obscurity he rose to fame, and men came 
from far and wide to hear him speak to the people of what was in his 
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heart and mind. Looking reverentially at the venerable man one 
deep-sighted poet cried, ‘ He is himself the likeness of the Great Stone 
Face.’ Thus was the prophecy fulfilled. Jesus looked upon the face 
of God and loved it, and his love manifested itself in service for his 
fellow men—service marked by unfailing patience, marvellous com- 
passion, gentleness and kindness, wonderful thoughtfulness and love. 
We say with the Roman captain, ‘ This must indeed have been God’s 
son’ (Matt. 2754) We look upon the face of Jesus lit up by Divine 
love and we love him, and our love constrains us to use every nerve, 
every power to serve our brother man; to bless the world and make 
it happier ; to seek out and to satisfy the physical, mental, and moral 
needs of our fellow creatures. Under ‘ One God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all’ (Eph. 4°) there can be 
no separation of the secular life from the spiritual. All men are the 
sons of God and the brethren of each other and, as sons and brethren, 
are responsible according to their opportunity and enlightenment for 
their attitude and actions. ‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen, nor the brother 
whom he hath not seen’ (I John 4?°). 
FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department 

Introduction.—Whether we believe that the author of I John was 
the same as that of the Fourth Gospel or not we must admit that both 
are permeated by the same spirit. They look at man, Jesus Christ, 
God, and the world from the same standpoint. The reality of sin 
and the importance of truth, light and love occupy the same prominence 
in both compositions. If we can reconcile ourselves to the figurative 
quality of the language in which they are clothed there is no piece of 
writing in the whole of the Bible that is more valuable and beautiful. 
Explanatory Notes.— 

v.2. So far we are children of God not fully but in essence. That 
is all we require to know ; there is no need for further speculation. 

v. 3. Our sonship carries with it a very practical conclusion. 

v.5. For this idea compare John 1?°. 

v.6. We are Christians in virtue of our life and not of our creed 
(cf. Romans 8°). 

v.8. Devil stands for the spirit of evil as opposed to the spirit of 
good—God. 

v.g. Refers to spiritual regeneration. See John 3?. 

v.12. The opposite of love is hatred and envy. This is illustrated 
by Cain (Gen. 4°). 

Lessons.— 

(1) Divine Sonship. The main point throughout the whole of this 
Epistle is our sonship to God. This was the central truth also in the 
message of Jesus. That is what made it a gospel—good news. God 
is our Father and we are his children. When we make this claim it 
does not mean that we are as yet perfect but that it is possible for us to 
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enjoy communion with the divine spirit. Unitarians especially attach 
great importance to this truth. It is the main pillar on which our 
faith is supported. 

(2) Sinlessness. We must bear in mind that there is a practical 
side to the conception of divine sonship. If it means a privilege it 
also implies a sacred obligation, To be children of God in the true 
sense of the word we must do those things that are pleasing in his 
sight. Very likely there were some known to the writer who main- 
tained that their relationship to the Divine Being could not be im- 
paired whatever they did. He insists that thisis untrue. Sin alienates 
from God, and when we transgress we are children not of God but of 
the devil. He uses strong language, but it expresses an abiding fact. 

(3) Brotherly Love. There is also a positive sequence to our divine 
sonship. To abstain from doing wrong is important, but it is not 
everything. We must go further than that. God’s love for us de- 
mands that we be active in our love for others. Jesus taught this not 
only in word but also in deed. He lived and died for mankind. We 
must do the same if we wish to be called his followers. As Christians 
we ought to love not only our friends but also our enemies (Matt. 54). 
Not a few of us might do well to ponder over this at the present moment. 

J. Park DAVIES. 


Primary Department 

Children and Fathers.—Last week we began by thinking of a little 
baby ; let us do that again to-day. New babies have funny, tiny faces, 
very different from grown-ups; but even then people will say, ‘ He 
is like his father,’ or ‘like his mother,’ and if we look hard, perhaps 
we can see that he really is. And as a child grows up he will generally 
be very like his father or his mother, both in looks and in what he does. 
We like to play at ‘ being mother,’ or “ being father,’ and we copy them 
in most things; for they are bigger and cleverer than we—and, most 
of all, we dove them and like to do as they do. A boy often thinks that 
when he is a man he would like to do the same work as his father, and 
to do it as well as he does. 

Our Father in Heaven.—When we come to Sunday school we often 
say that word ‘ Father,’ when we do not mean our father at home. 
Whom do we mean then? God—our Father in heaven. How is 
God our Father? Because he made us, and keeps us alive, and 
teaches our own father and mother to love and care for us, and teaches 
us too to be wise and good. (Previous lessons may be referred to here.) 
It is a very wonderful thing, and our tongues must be careful how they 
speak about this ; but somehow we know that God zs our Father and 
we his children, although we are so little and he is so great. 

Can we be like God ?—If we are God’s children, it seems as if we ought 
to be like him. How can we? We know nobody can see God as we 
see people round us—though sometimes we can feel him very near to 
us. Can we do as he does? God has made everything in the world 
(‘ All things bright and beautiful . . .’), and we say he is ‘ Almighty.’ 
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We could not even make one little flower, or one bit of grass. God 
knows everything—all the world over—all that people do, and say, 
and even think in their hearts ; we say he is ‘ All-wise.’ We only know 
a tiny bit, and the wisest man in the world seems like a little baby 
when we think of all that God knows. 

His Love and Ours.—Have we learnt anything else about God ? 
Yes, that he Joves us and all his world; and that is the best of all. 
Everything he does is kind, for if he hurts us it is to teach us some 
good lesson. We are so sure about his love that we say sometimes 
“God 1s love.’ Now we know how to love people, don’t we, although 
we are little children, and cannot do great things or know much? 
We do not always love; sometimes we get cross and angry. And 
remember it is not enough to say we love, unless we show it. But the 
more we do love father and mother and friends, and every one we 
meet, the more we are really zke God ; so that people who see us may 
know that we are glad to be his children, and are trying to copy him 
where we can. 

Jesus and Gautama.—Jesus taught men to be sure that God was 
their Father, and you know what he told them to do,—‘ Love God,’ 
“Love one another.’ That was the way to be like their Father in 
heaven. He showed us the way by loving everybody himself. There 
is a tale of a prince named Gautama (Buddha), who was the son of a 
great king. At first he lived in a lovely palace, and had everything he 
wanted for himself; but as he grew up he saw that that was not 
the best way for a king’s son to live, and he gave up his riches and 
went out into the world to help all who were poor and sad, by loving 
them and serving them. So he showed that he was fit to be the child 
of a king. Shall we not try by loving others to be, if we can, real 
children of God ? 

What we shall be.—We know children grow more and more like 
their fathers, especially if they try to do as they do. So we hope that 
some day we shall be more like God, as we learn more and more to 
love him and love each other. (Refer, if there is time, to October 11th, 
“A Spiritual Resurrection.’). 

DoRoTHY TARRANT. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 20th, 1914 
THE CHILDREN’S QUESTION. What Mean Ye by 
this Service ? 
SCRIPTURE READING: ExXopUS 1275-28 ; LUKE 249-52, 
Hymns: 150H. & C.S.; 155 Heart and Voice ; 3645.5. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: No prophet is acceptable in his own country. LUKE 4*4. 


Junior Department 
Introduction.—During the last few months in many churches, some- 
times weekly, sometimes daily, services have been held as nearly as 
possible at the same hour. Strangers to our town might have asked, 
“What mean ye by this service?’ and we should have answered, 
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“It is to keep in our memory and to ask God’s blessing on all who are 
working and suffering in our war-stricken nation.’ The British are a 
deeply religious people, and at great national crises they mark their 
joy or sorrow by attendance at church, thereby giving God the glory 
or invoking his compassion. 

The Hebrews were also a deeply religious nation. Moses, their 
leader, after lifelong preparation and the most strenuous effort, had 
succeeded in changing their slavery for freedom. This marked a great 
historical epoch ; and to emphasise its far-reaching significance there 
was instituted a national ceremony which was ordered to be religiously 
observed each year. Without some such ceremony Moses realised 
that succeeding generations of freedom would dull the importance 
of this stage of national and religious development. He anticipated 
the question of their children and their children’s children: ‘ What 
mean ye by this service?’ and impressed upon them that ‘ this day 
shall be unto you for a memorial’ (Ex. 1214). 

Outgrown Customs.—We observe many customs (or ceremonies) 
the significance of which has passed into oblivion. How many people, 
for example, know the reason for the custom of women wearing their 
hats in church (I Cor. 115) ? How many could explain the historical 
significance of a handshake or the raising of a hat? These last date 
from a time when men feared their fellows: when to offer the hand 
was to show that it was empty of dangerous weapons ; to remove the 
helmet (or hat) was to indicate that you trusted your fellow not to 
make an attack or attempt to inflict a wound. Many of the childish 
games we play had their origin in some forgotten historical event. 
May-day Revels are passing. We hold a yearly ‘Empire’ Celebration 
“lest we forget ’ our kinsmen in various parts of the world. Darius 
of Persia determined to be revenged upon the Athenians for the 
burning of Sardis. So he bound one of his attendants to say to him 
each time he sat down to a meal, ‘Sire, remember the Athenians.’ 
It is a difficult business to remember unless one is reminded. It is 
due to the services of the Christian Church and the devotion of Christians 
to the memory of Jesus that his life and teaching became such a 
powerful influence to succeeding generations. 

What Christmas means.—On Christmas Day we remember the birth 
of a little child. Was Jesus really born on December 25th? I do 
not know, and I don’t think that it very much matters. Children 
who are born on February 29th do not have their birthday remembered 
only once in four or even once in eight years. We give them little 
birthday gifts every year. So, because we cannot give Jesus personal 
gifts we choose some one to represent him and we give our gifts by 
proxy on the day we set apart as his birthday. 

What curious and wonderful stories are told about the birth of Jesus ! 
You can read just as curious and just as wonderful stories about other 
great teachers. (Refer ‘Legend of the Buddha,’ The First Three 
Gospels, Carpenter, pp. 161-2.) Do we think there is any truth in 
these stories? Let us consider. 
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The Angels’ Song.—The birth of a little child is always hailed with 
great joy. It is God’s love-gift to the home. Love brings in its 
train a great feeling of tenderness and peace. Peace is a much needed 
and a precious blessing. True peace, lasting peace, expressed in 
‘ goodwill toward men’ (Luke 214) can only result from conscious and 
self-imposed consecration to the Will of God. The earlier in life this 
step is taken the sooner will peace be found ; but, in taking it, it is 
quite possible that our nearest and dearest may fail to understand 
both our action and our motive (Luke 25°), 

The Manger Story.—It is so easy to believe that if our circumstance. 
were more favourable we could become good and great and nobles 
Lowliness of birth is often made an excuse for meanness of action 
and lowness of character. Heroism, self-sacrifice, devotion to duty, 
have more often been cradled in an average working-class home than 
in a palace. John Bunyan, Robert Raikes, John Pounds worked 
at very ordinary occupations, but they also worked nobly for the 
kingdom of heaven. So we find that no life, however humble, is 
insignificant : it is full of wonderful potentialities, the only condition 
for full development being devotion to the highest conception of 
righteousness. 

The Wise Men’s Gifts.—Led by the star, wise men came to pay Jesus 
reverence and to offer gold, frankincense, and myrrh (Matt. 219-1). 
Jesus is the star which leads men to God. To Christianity we owe 
all that is best and brightest in our life at home and abroad. The 
best men look to Jesus with the deepest gratitude and reverence, and 
his example continually inspires them. On the altar of their devotion 
they offer him their manhood, their talents, their material gifts. They 

“.. seek and love the Light and have the Light 
Shining from secret heaven, by him revealed 
First Born of Heaven, First Soul of Human Souls, 


That touched the top of Manhood and—from height 
Of godlike pure Humanity—reached God.’ 


Ruskin says, ‘ All real joy and power of progress in humanity depend 
on finding something to reverence.’ We can find nothing more worthy 
of reverence than that soul who ‘ touched the top of manhood and... . 
reached God’; who, reaching God himself, drew all men after him. 
For that reason, year by year, we reflect on his strong, beautiful, pure 
life which was yet so simple, so loving. We should like to think that 
every boy and girl, every man and woman, would ‘take his yoke 
upon them and learn of him’ and consecrate themselves, as he did, 
to ‘the service of God and man.’ Then the angels’ song would be 
heard in every heart, in every home: then would all mankind bring 
their gifts to lay at the feet of their Lord, saying with Charles Kingsley : 

‘What thou hast given to me, Lord, here I bring thee, 
Odour and light, and the magic of gold; 
Feet which must follow thee, lips which must sing thee, 
Limbs which must ache for thee ere they grow old. 
FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 
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Senior Department 


Introduction.—Our lesson for the day consists of two passages ; 
the one is taken from the Old and the other from the New Testament. 
They both tell us something about the Passover. Exodus purports to 
give us an account of the origin of the festival, and Luke tells us how 
Jesus at the age of twelve was taken up to celebrate it in Jerusalem. 
The two narratives are separated by some hundreds of years, and yet 
they have this in common, that they are dealing with the same custom. 
Before we touch upon its significance we shall look briefly at the chief 
Jewish Festivals. 

Jewish Festivals.—Without counting the great Day of Atonement 
they were three in number—Unleavened Bread, Pentecost, Tabernacles. 
We may note about them the following points :— 

(a) Later tradition associated them with the exodus. Unleavened 
Bread (and along with it the Passover) commemorated the hurried 
departure from Egypt, Pentecost the giving of the Law on Sinai, and 
Tabernacles the life in the desert. 

(b) At first they must have been agricultural feasts and possibly of 
Canaanitish origin. Unleavened Bread came at the beginning of the 
harvest in spring, Pentecost at its completion fifty days later, and 
Tabernacles at the time of the fruit harvest in the autumn. 

(c) Passover was probably of native origin and may have denoted 
the beginning of the Jewish new year. Later it came to be linked on 
to Unleavened Bread. 

Jesus in Jerusalem.—When Jesus lived Passover was an old festival 
but it was kept with as much enthusiasm as ever. It was usual for 
crowds of people to gather from all parts of the country for its celebra- 
tion in Jerusalem. According to Luke Jesus was, at the age of twelve, 
brought up by his parents. The proceedings must have made a pro- 
found impression on his mind. He was present at least once again 
after this. It was the time when he himself was offered as a victim 
on Calvary. Bear this in mind and it is small wonder that sacrificial 
language plays such an important part in the New Testament. 

Modern Meaning.—If Passover had a profound meaning for Jesus 
it need have no less significance for us. Festivals have always enjoyed 
great popularity among all nations. They were reminiscent of changes 
in the seasons of the year or of important events in human history. 
Two at least are both for Christians. Soon we shall be celebrating 
Christmas. Heathen in origin it stood in pre-Christian days for the 
victory of light over darkness. In addition to this it recalls for us the 
birth of Jesus. So with Passover. On the one hand it denotes the 
transition from winter to spring and on the other it marks in Jesus the 
triumph of hope over despair, of success over failure, of life over death. 

J. PARK DAVIEs. 


The question for good men to ask themselves is: Is my goodness helping 
others? Christ sets his followers no tasks. He appoints no hours. . . . His life 
was religion.—H. Drummond. 
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Primary Department 

Jesus at the Passover.—When Jesus was a little boy, he lived at 
Nazareth with his father and mother. Every year in the spring they 
would leave him and his brothers and sisters at home, and go away 
for some days ; and when he asked them where they went, they would 
say, ‘To Jerusalem, to the great Feast of the Passover; and you 
shall go too when you are older.’ At last, when Jesus was twelve years 
old (he was the eldest child), they took him with them. It was a good 
way from Nazareth to Jerusalem, and in those times people could not 
travel quickly, and it took several days. When they came to the great 
city, how wonderful it must have seemed to Jesus who had always 
lived in a little country place! Then they went to the Temple, the 
great beautiful church where all the Jews liked to go whenever they 
could. There were splendid services in the Temple, with music and 
singing ; and all the people who had come into Jerusalem, from all 
over the country, had little services too in the houses where they were 
staying. They would eat a meal together, and sing hymns and give 
thanks to God. And when Jesus asked his father and mother what 
it all meant, they would say, ‘ Long ago, when our people were slaves 
in Egypt far away, God the Lord was very good to us, and saved us, and 
“passed over” our houses when the other people of the land fell sick 
and died ; and he brought us safe out of Egypt, too, across the sea 
and into this land; and so ever afterwards, each year in spring, we 
have kept this feast of the “ Pass-over,” to remember and to thank 
him for his goodness.’ (It will be best not to go much further into 
details here.) 

Jesus in the Temple.—When his father and mother had started home 
after the festival, they found that Jesus had not come with them. 
They went back to look for him, and at last found him in the great 
Temple, talking to wise old men who were teachers, and asking them 
questions. The old men would tell him more about God’s goodness 
to his people, and how they knew they must remember it and serve 
him better than any other people did. When Jesus saw his father 
and mother, and heard that they had come back in trouble for him, 
he went with them at once; but he said that he liked to be in ‘ his 
Father’s house.’ You know when he said ‘ Father’ then he meant 
God, the heavenly Father ; the Temple was called God’s house. 

Serving God every Day.—After Jesus went home he did his duties 
every day, and grew better as well as taller, and behaved so that every 
one loved him. He would remember all he had seen and heard at 
Jerusalem, especially about God’s goodness to his children; and he 
would learn to thank him and serve him every day, and not only there 
at the great festival, but at home in his work. So Jesus served God and 
did his duty till he was a man ; and then he went forth and told people 
the beautiful things he knew about God, their heavenly Father, to 
help them to serve him too. 

Our Own Service.—When we come to church and Sunday school, if 
we ask people what it means, they will tell us ‘It is to praise and thank 
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God our Father, and to hear about his goodness, and what Jesus 
taught, and fo learn to serve him every day.’ Just now we are going 
to have our great festival—Christmas, the birthday of Jesus Christ ; 
we keep it because he is our great leader and teacher. Remember, 
Jesus served God every day; and it is not enough to go to church 
and Sunday school, and sing praises, unless people live the right way, 
loving each other and doing God’s will to show their thanks for all 
his love. DoroTHy TARRANT. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 27th, 1914 
DIVINE VISITS. 
SCRIPTURE READING: MarK 143-9; MATTHEW 2531-49. 
Hymns: 106 H. & CS. ; 362 Heart and Voice; 369 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExT: Inasmuch as ye did wt unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did 1t unto me.-—MATTHEW 25*°. 
Junior Department 

Teachers’ References.—Gen. 3, 3274-99; I Sam. 3; Isaiah 6, 58; 
Matt. 171-8; Acts 91-22, 101-23. The Legend Beautiful, Longfellow ; 
The Vision of Siv Launfal, Lowell; The Legend of St. Christopher, 
S.S. Helper, 1899, p. 45. 

Introduction.—Refer to Santa Claus’ visit. Children will probably 
scoff at the idea and tell you it was father or mother who put gifts 
“in the stocking.’ It is cheering to hear of at least one saint in human 
guise in nearly every family. A reference to fairies will elicit the fact 
that the belief is discredited. You will be told that the ‘ fairies’ 
in the Christmas entertainment or pantomime were really human beings 
representing fairies. This is, as a matter of fact, the central thought 
of the lesson, viz., that the revelation of the saint, the fairy, the angel, 
the divine, comes to us through our human experiences and our rela- 
tions each to the other. To children, and in the childhood of nations 
the spiritual is manifested through material and human media. We 
read many accounts both in Old and New Testament of divine visits 
and angelic appearances. These accounts always precede a further 
account of some special undertaking or incident. This leads us to 
the conclusion that God must reveal himself before any work is done 
for him. First, the vision; then, the birth of the idea; afterwards, 
the idea made manifest. This again brings us to the further conclusion 
that all our lives we are ‘ entertaining angels unawares.’ 

Some Notable Visitations and their Lessons.—In Prov. 2918 we are 
told that ‘where there is no vision the people perish.’ This reminds 
us of the rebuke of Jesus to his disciples: ‘ Having eyes, see ye not ? 
and having ears, hear ye not ?’ (Mark 818). We learn that ‘ God spake 
to Israel in visions’ (Gen. 46). Let us think of a few examples. 

Gen. 3. The vision may be disobeyed from fear, from ignorance, 
from selfish indulgence. Disobedience results in the loss of Paradise 
(our peace of mind) and a hiding from communication with the Divine. 

Gen. 3224-89, ‘I will not let thee go except thou bless me’ (v. 26). 
There are some visitations from which we obtain a blessing only after 
strenuous wrestling. Refer to lesson on The Uses of Adversity, p. Io. 
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ISam. 3. Our youth and lack of experience may cause us to neglect 
or mistake our divine visitor. God is very patient and continues his 
call. As soon as the call is recognised (v. 19) the Lord is with us. 

Isaiah 6. The revelation of God teaches man humility (v. 5) but 
fills him with burning zeal for righteousness (vv. 6, 7). He ‘ needs 
must love the highest ’ when he sees it, and in self-consecration says, 
‘Here am I, send me.’ 

Acts 91-22. The divine visit may come upon us whilst engaged in 
carrying out quite opposing aims and purposes. The ‘ vision splendid ’ 
may paralyse our sight by its suddenness, but we cannot be disobedient 
to the vision with impunity. 

Acts 101-23, The visit may take place to ask one service of us when 
we consider ourselves specially set apart for other service. The 
divine vision teaches us that all service is holy and that nothing God 
asks of us is “common or unclean.’ 

The Heavenly Vision still comes to Men.—The glory of Israel lay in 
their “ young men seeing visions and their old men dreaming dreams ’ 
(Joel 2?®), and men and women of all ages and all nations are never 
without the possibility of it. They climb the mount of vision and see 
there Love, Duty, a nobler self, a better nation. They claim kinship 
with Christ whose ‘ face did shine as the sun’ (Matt. 172). They may 
feel ‘ it is good for us to be here’ (v. 4), but they feel it is better for us 
to descend into the valleys and turn our vision into practical deeds. 
‘Hadst thou stayed J must have fled.’ The renewal of the visit depends 
upon our readiness to translate it into commonplace actions. 

Obedience to the Heavenly Vision.—‘ The Revelation of Jesus 
Christ which God gave unto him (John) by his angel’ (Rev. 11) caused 
him to see a ‘new heaven and a new earth’ and ‘all things new.’ The 
ability to perceive new truth, new beauty, is developed in proportion 
as one is obedient to the demands of each visitation. Jesus was a 
revelation of the Divine to the woman who did ‘ what she could’ ; 
to Simon and those with him Jesus was a teacher, undoubtedly a 
favourite teacher, but one among many and as such not a special 
object of veneration. The woman’s love had exalted and transfigured 
Jesus and impelled her to lavish wealth and fragrance, and that which 
to him was worth more than wealth and fragrance, upon the object 
of her adoration: and Jesus saw in her action a vision of that love 
which could spend and be spent regardless of worldly, censorious 
critics. ‘She hath done what she could’ (Mark 148), and the best 
of us can do no better than that. 

All through the ages God has manifested himself to men, and men 
have attempted to express it in terms of action for themselves, of 
service for their fellows. God cannot be satisfied with any worship 
which is neglectful of human relations (Isaiah 58). When the would-be 
worshipper chooses ‘to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
bands of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free . . . to deal bread to 
the hungry ... to bring the outcast to thy house... and when 
¢hou seest the naked cover him . . . then shall the Lord say, ‘‘ Here 
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Iam”’’ (vv. 6, 7,9). Some people will tell you this is ‘ social reform,’ 
not ‘religion.’ Religion may be more, it is not other than this. The 
righteous in the parable were those who gave meat to the hungry, 
drink to the thirsty, clothing to the naked, those who were compassion- 
ate to the stranger and the distressed, those who could spare a kindly 
action towards the prisoners (Matt. 2535-36), and the King is reported 
to have said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me’ (v. 40). 

Conclusion.—We may never be able to do a great deed, we are all 
able to do some Jittle deed for ‘God and fellow-man.’ There is an old 
Quaker saying, ‘I expect to pass through this world but once. If, 
therefore, there be any kindness I can show to any fellow-being, let 
me not defer it or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.’ This 
was the spirit of St. Christopher, who never wearied of helping the 
weak across the strong, deep, wide river. ‘So the thing he did pleased 
cur Lord, who looked down upon him out of heaven, and said within 
himself, ‘ Behold, this strong man, who knoweth not yet the way to 
worship me, yet hath found the way to serve me.”’ Sir Launfal 
spent his life seeking for the vision wandering in many foreign lands. 
He saw it on his own threshold in an act of kindly service to a loathsome 
beggar. We, too, shall see visions and dream dreams.’ We, too, 
must be obedient to the heavenly vision: we must ‘ follow the gleam.’ 
A ‘New Year’ will soon be upon us. Let us reconsecrate ourselves 
to Christian endeavour, thinking over during the next few days these 
words by Phillips Brooks : ‘ The Old Year says to the New Year, “ Take 
this man and show him greater things than I have been able to show him. 
You must be for him a fuller, richer day of the Lord than I could be.” 
The new year says to the old, “I will take him, and do for him the 
best that I can do. But all that I can do for him will be possible 
only in virtue of the preparation which you have made, only because 
of what you have done for him already.” ’ 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department 

Introduction.—There are two incidents mentioned in to-day’s lesson. 
They may both be called divine visits. The one represents the visit 
of Jesus to the house of Simon the leper in Bethany. The other 
depicts the judgment that was expected to take place at the coming of 
the Son of Man. There is no apparent connexion between them, and 
yet they are both beautifully simple and practical. There are truths 
contained in them that are of permanent value and importance. 
Explanatory Notes.— 

(a) The judgment in Matthew, it will be observed, is to take place 
on earth. When the Son of Man appears the good and the bad will 
be separated into two parties. 

(6) What counts is character. Six deeds of kindness are mentioned. 
The first three formed an essential part of Eastern hospitality. The 
others were not incumbent and so the reward they merited was all the 
greater. 
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(c) Anointing of the dead (Mark) was common among Orientals. 
Though costly it would meet with no objection. Complaint was made 
here because it was wasted on the living. 

- (d) Jesus justified the action by saying that it was done in anticipa- 
tion of his death. Possibly it was becoming clear to him already 
that he would not be allowed to live much longer. What the woman 
did was doubly blessed. 

Lessons.— 

(1) Divine Visits. There is a beautiful passage in Hebrews (132) 
which says, ‘ Forget not to show love unto strangers; for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.’. That was the case with 
Abraham and Sarah (Gen. 19! f). It was the case with the woman in 
Bethany. It was also the case with those who were called up for 
judgment and were rewarded in Matthew. There is a divine visit in 
every opportunity that presents itself to us for doing good. 

(2) Day of Judgment. Many think there is a fixed day of reckoning 
awaiting all of us in the hereafter. Then will our fate be once for all 
decided. Such an idea is not to be inferred from the passage in 
Matthew. The trial is to take place on earth and that in the immediate 
future. Those that are dismissed as unworthy are not to be subjected 
to everlasting punishment. All the word ‘ eternal ’ means is age-long— 
a period sufficiently long for reform. God is judging us continually. 
When we do right we are received into his bosom. When we do wrong 
we are cast into the outer darkness, but as soon as we truly repent 
there is forgiveness. That is the teaching of Jesus (Matt. 18??). 

(3) Preparation. Standing as we do at the parting of the ways 
between the old and the new year it is only natural that the question 
of divine visits should be very real to us. Perhaps we recall with 
regret opportunities for service that offered themselves and were 
allowed to pass without being made use of. Now is the time to make 
fresh resolutions to mend our ways. The year that is coming, like 
those that are gone, will bring its chances and its days of judgment. 
The only way in which we can hope to win divine approval is by being 
true to ourselves and kind and loving to all with whom we come 
in contact. J. Park Davies. 


Primary Department 

Sent by the King.—You know our king rules over great countries 
all over the world. Sometimes he goes himself to some of these far 
places, but he cannot do that often. How does he see to it that the 
people over there remember that he is their king ? He sends some one, 
to be a sort of messenger for him for that place. The people have to 
respect this man, and give him everything of the best, just as they 
would do for the king if ke came. To behave badly to this man is as 
bad as doing so to the king ; and if they want to show that they are 
loyal to the king, they try to do something good, or give something, to 


the men he has sent. 
Jesus ‘Sent’ from God.—This week we have heard and sung our 
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Christmas songs, about Jesus ; and some of them say that God ‘ sent’ 
him among men. We know God does not live in a place far away 
from us, for he is everywhere, and always very near us ; but we cannot 
see him with our eyes. When Jesus was among men, he was so loving, 
good, and kind that people felt, when they were with him, that he 
must be like God himself; and so they thought that if they could do 
anything for Jesus it would be like doing it for God. One day when 
Jesus was having dinner with some of his friends, a woman came in 
who had been doing many wrong things, but now wanted to be better, 
more like Jesus and more like God. She came to Jesus with a lovely 
little jar of sweet scent ; it was very precious and had cost a great deal 
of money ; and she broke the jar and poured the scent upon his head. 
She wanted to please Jesus, and to give him the very best present 
she had to give. The other people who were there thought she was 
foolish, and said she had ‘ wasted’ the lovely scent and the jar; but 
Jesus was pleased and spoke kindly to her, for he saw why she had 
done it. She wanted to give him something very, very beautiful, 
because he seemed to her like God. 

God still sends his Messengers.—That was long, long ago, and Jesus 
has gone away from the earth now, so we cannot do things like that 
for him. Does God send people mow, for us to honour as we should 
like to honour him ? Think of father and mother—so kind and loving, 
and ready to do everything to make us happy ; is not that like God ? 
And think of teachers and friends, so wise and able to show us what 
is right ; is not that like God too? And what did we say we had to 
do to show that we are God’s children ?—Love him, and love one 
another. Whenever we find someone we can love and help, God has 
really sent us that one to love for him, to show that we are his children 
by loving him and loving each other. 

The Greater Gift.—(‘ The Building of St. Sophia,’ S. Baring-Gould.) 
Justinian was a proud emperor, who had a great church built to show 
how much he loved God. It was made of white marble, and cost a 
great deal of money. When it was finished, he ordered this to be 
carved on the wall: ‘ Justinian gave this house to God.’ But when 
he went next day to open it, in a great procession, he found this on 
the wall: ‘ Euphrasia gave this house to God.’ The carver said it 
was not his doing; he had carved the right word, and it must have 
changed by itself. The emperor set out to find who Euphrasia was ; 
and she was a poor widow who lived down by the harbour-shore. He 
sent for her, and asked her what she had done for the church; and 
she said she had only just given a bit of hay to the poor tired oxen 
who had to draw the great blocks of marble up from the ships. The 
story tells that God had put hey name over the church, because she had 
given a beautiful gift to him when she gave something even to the 
oxen ; for he had sent them to be treated kindly for his sake. So it 
is for us; everybody, and every creature, that we can love and help 
is sent us from God; when we do anything for them we do it for him. 

DoroTHy TARRANT, 
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OUR STORY PAGES 


A lady and gentleman were travelling in the East. 


Their guide, a 


very intelligent Arab, came to them one day asking them to explain 


something which had puzzled all the camp servants. 


“Why was it 


that the gentleman always gave the lady the best of everything ? 


Was the lady a princess ? ’ 


They tried to explain that the lady was not so strong as the gentleman 
and needed more care to save her from exhaustion, and that the 
gentleman would rather undergo any necessary hardship himself than 


let it fall on one who would feel it more. 
could not find a lodgment in an Arab’s brain. 


It was all in vain, the idea 
It was to him a strange 


upsetting of the natural order of things as he viewed them. That is 


the story. Now for the question. 


How is it that English gentlemen 


have learned to be kind and thoughtful for those who are weaker than 
they are, for women and children and servants—how is it ¢ 


BY THE WAY 


NOTES FOR ADULTS 


FoREWoRD. Acquaintance with the 
lessons in the primary, junior, and 
especially senior departments is pre- 
supposed in these notes. All that is 
attempted here is a few supplementary 
remarks and suggestions of a slightly 
more advanced character. 

1. Tse LittLteE MEMBER. James is 
only a short Epistle, and it would be 
well for adults if they were to make it 
a point of reading it right through. By 
doing this they will be able to observe 
the practical nature of the composition. 
It is everywhere permeated with the 
spirit of Jesus and one would like to 
think that the theory which attributes 
its authorship to James, the Lord’s 
brother, is correct. To those of us who 
believe that Christianity was at first 
a gospel and not a theology the diff- 
culties in the way of such a conclusion 
are by no means insuperable. James 
does not deal with abstract difficulties 
but with real problems that were then 
extant. There is the arrogance of the 
rich, oppression of the poor, strife, 
ostentation and too ready a use of the 
little member which boasteth great 
things. Such evils have their source 
in the life within. The only effective 
remedy is divine wisdom, the implanted 
word of God. For the important part 
wisdom plays in the Bible see Prov. 8, 


Job 28, Wisdom 7. On comparison it 
will be found that John 1 is only a 
further development of the same idea. 
Jesus was filled with the true spirit. It 
is the wisdom from above alone that can 
make us genuinely religious. 

2. SONS OF Gop. Here we have 
another short Epistle that ought to be 
read right through. The questions of 
date and authorship go side by side 
with those of the Fourth Gospel. If 
they are not by the same hand both 
compositions probably came at least 
from the same group of writers. When 
I John was written it is clear that the 
Church was in danger of being invaded 
by some kind of a gnostic heresy. 
Useful information about this movement 
can be had in Tarrant’s ‘ The Beginning 
of Christendom,’ Addis’s ‘ Christianity 
and the Roman Empire,’ A. H. Thomas’ 
“The Early Church’ (all Essex Hall) ; 
also of course any small commentary 
on the Epistle. One of the tenets of 
this heresy was that matter is evil. This 
led to a denial of the reality of the body 
of Jesus. It also resulted either in 
asceticism or antinomianism. This will 
make the contents of our Epistle clearer. 
Jesus, it says, was a real man and a 
true son of God. This constitutes a 
proof that we too are essentially chil- 
dren. Being thus related to God we 
must keep ourselves free from sin. 
What is more, we must practise love 
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towards others. Salvation does not 
depend on knowledge or ‘ gnosis’ but 
on life and character. 

3. THE CHILDREN’S QUESTION. 
There is a very instructive chapter on 
Jewish Festivals in Carpenter’s ‘ Life 
in Palestine.’ The Old Testament 
abounds in references. The accounts 
may often appear inconsistent. The 
reason for that is that they belong to 
different documents. For Passover we 
have the passage in Exod. 12. For 
Pentecost see Exod. 2316, Dt. 169-11, 
For Tabernacles see Exod. 3422, Lev. 
2334-43, There are other feasts such 
as: Feast of Trumpets (Num. 29!, 
Exod. 122); Purim (Esther 924-26) ; 
Atonement (Lev. 16). Christmas, our 
greatest festival, is of pagan origin and 
was not universally adopted to celebrate 
the birth of Jesus till about the fourth 
century A.D. So in this and Passover 
(Good Friday and Easter) we are allied 
to both Gentile and Jewish traditions. 
That is only as it should be, for the 
two were made one in Christ. Another 
matter. The Lord’s Supper had its 
origin in the last Passover that was 
kept by Jesus. The details supplied 
by Carpenter are very suggestive. 
Compare Matt. 2629-80, Mark 1417-26, 
Luke 2214-28, I Cor. 1123-26, Festivals 
form a very persistent element in 
religious life. They are usually sym- 
bolic of divine and human fellowship. 

4. Divine Visits. The close of the 
year is an appropriate occasion to 
discuss this subject. When God was 
thought to exist apart from the world 
these visits were regarded as super- 
natural events. The Old Testament 
abounds in such incidents. Nowadays 
we look at creation from a different 
standpoint. There is a sense in which 
God may be said to be always present 
with us. Still there are moments when 
we forget this truth. We get into a 
way of living and thinking that is 
uniform and matter-of-fact. We need 
something unusual to rouse us out of 
our apathy and indifference. This may 
come in the form of sorrow or dis- 
appointment, of success or prosperity ; 
of contact with some great personality ; 
of opportunity for service and sacrifice. 
All these are divine visits in a real sense. 
When we speak of a day of judgment 
we are only expressing the same truth 
in another manner. Whenever our 
conscience is awakened we are brought 
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before the judgment seat of God. As 
we believe none can escape such experi- 
ence we may say there is a day of 
judgment forall of ussooner or later,— 
ERED 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, 


(ORDER AT Essex HALL.) 


The Childven of Trafalgar Squave.— 
Theodora Wilson Wilson (Blackie), 
2/6. Suitable for boys and girls 
over 12. 

A Born School Captain.—W. J. Bat- 
chelor (Blackie), 2/6, with coloured 
frontispiece and some illustrations. 
A good story, well told, of public 
school life. The school passes through 
a troublous time but comes out safely, 
thanks to the efforts of masters and 
boys who are ‘ the right sort.’ Suit- 
able for boys over 12. 

Treasures of the Earth,—Cyril Hall 
(Blackie), 3/6, illustrated. An in- 
teresting and instructive book for 
boys and girls over 12. 

Marvellous Escapes from peril_—Walter 
Wood (Blackie), 3/6. A splendid 
story for boys and girls over 12. 

Tony's Chums.—May Wynne (Blackie), 
nicely illustrated, 2/-. A thoroughly 
interesting book ; all the people in it 
are lifelike and natural. Tony and 
his chums you would love to meet, 
and could meet, any day. Suitable 
for boys and girls 10 to 13. 

The Girls of St. Cyprian’s.—Angela 
Brazil (Blackie), illustrated, 3/6. A 
story of life in a large school for girls. 
The heroine has great musical gifts, 
and preferring to develop these rather 
than be adopted by rich relatives and 
enter ‘ society,’ attains to a scholar- 
ship for study in Berlin, and to 
brilliant success. A book for girls 
OVeKmz: 

The Mastery of the Aiy.—W. J. Claxton 
(Blackie), 2/6, illustrated. A book 
of great interest, especially just now 
when aerial warfare is so active. 
Suitable for older boys. 

Rob Wylie of Jovdans.—F. Cowley 
Whitehouse (Blackie), 3/6, illustrated. 
A healthy book about schooldays. 
For boys of 12. 

Evling the Bold.—R. M. Ballantyne 
(Blackie), 1/-, four coloured illustra- 
tions. A stirring story of adventure 
and romance, by a favourite author ; 
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it gives a vivid picture of the life and 
ways of the old sea-kings of Norway. 
For boys and girls over 12. 

Heads oy Tatls.—Harold Avery (Nelson 
& Sons), 2/6, four coloured illustra- 
tions. One of the best of school tales 
with a glimpse of the life that follows 


schooldays. We shall put this book 
next to The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's. ‘ Pepper’ will appeal to 


both boys and girls of 10 to 14 years 
of age. 

Jack Ralston.—Hampden Burnham 
(Nelson & Sons), 2/6, four coloured 
illustrations. Adventures in the ser- 
vice of the Hudson Bay Company 
follow thick and fast. Jack is a 
sturdy fellow who makes his way in 
the world. 


NATIONAL. UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


RULES FOR Essay COMPETITION. 


Each essay should consist of from 
300 to 500 words and be the unaided 
work of the competitor. It should be 
written in ink on one side of the paper 
only, headed with the name, age, and 
address of the competitor and the name 
of the Sunday School, Band of Hope, or 
other society. All essays must be sent 
in not later than February Ist, 1915, 
addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. E. F. Cowlin, 19, Northwood Road, 
Forest Hill, London. 

As already announced, 
subjects, etc., are :— 

Ages.—Class A, under 12; Class B, 
HP HO) Tsp 

Subjects.—For Class A (1) Why should 
boys and girls be abstainers ? ; or (2) 
Why should boys and girls join a Band 
of Hope? For Class B, Patriotism and 
Abstinence. 

Book Prizes for Class A, 7/6, 4/6, 2/6 ; 
Class B, 10/6, 6/6, 3/6. 


STORIES FROM THE FIRING LINE 


Along a road which runs past this 
section of the battlefield French rein- 
forcements are advancing, marching 
right into an ambush. Unless they 
are warned they will go to total destruc- 
tion, but who is to warn them ? Henri 
Roget, private in the 5th Infantry 
Regiment, tells how the apparently 
impossible was accomplished. 


the ages, 


4 


Way 


‘I was in the trenches with my com- 
rades,’ he says, ‘when we saw our 
reinforcements advancing—to certain 
death it seemed. An attempt was 
made to signal to the doomed corps 
with flags, but the signallers were shot 
down. 

“Suddenly, from the trees where an 
English force lay hidden, dashed a 
figure in khaki on a bicycle. He went 
down when he had only covered a few 
yards. Another followed him, and he, 
too, went down, but a third carried on. 
Riding at full speed across an inferno 
of fire, with his head bent low over 
the handle-bars, he managed to reach 
the advancing line of French un- 
touched, and deliver his message of 
warning. The French commander dis- 
mounted from his horse, and, as in the 
time of the Napoleonic wars, took from 
his own tunic a medal he himself had 
won for bravery and pinned it on the 
British cyclist’s breast. 

““ Tt was given to me, mon comrade,’ 
he said, ‘for saving one life. I have 
the honour to present it to you for 
saving the lives of hundreds.” ’ 

Two Storres—told by a wounded 
private of the Highland Light Infantry, 
now invalided home 

“Out on the Aisne there’s so much 
fighting and so many fine deeds done 
that you can’t keep count of them. 
There were two lads of our regiment 
who were both hit, and there was only 
one stretcher for them. Each had his 
views about which had the most need 
of it first. 

“The big one, who was a bit of a 
bully, got ragged with the other’s 
refusal, so raising himself with his un- 
wounded arm he cried, ‘‘ You go the 
noo, Jock, an’ if you’re no slippy about 
it, youll gaur me gae ye something 
ye’llremember when am a’ richt again.” 
Jock didn’t wait any longer after that.’ 

“There was a boy of the Connaught 
Rangers who made a rush out of the 
trenches under heavy fire to an orchard 
near by to get an apple for a wounded 
comrade who was suffering from thirst 
and hunger. He got the apple all right, 
but he got a German bullet or two in 
him as well on the way back, and 
dropped dead within fifty feet of the 
goal. The wounded chap had his 
apple brought in all right after an 
artillery man bad been wounded in 
getting at it, and I hope he valued it, 
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for it was the costliest apple I ever 
heard tell of bar one, and that was a 
long time ago.’ 


FROM THE S.S.A. FILING CABINET 


THE PRESIDENT, Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
on the occasion of the Centenary at 
Altrincham, opened the new school- 
room and gave an address to those 
present. There was a very enthusiastic 
gathering, and the school promises to 
be as successful in the future as it has 
been in the past. 

HELPERS AND HINDERERS, a book 
by Miss Lilian Hall, of Liverpool, will 
shortly be published. It is a series of 
addresses to children formerly brought 
out in The Inquirer. They ought to 
be very useful both for superintendents’ 
addresses and as a basis for lessons. 
They will be suitable for the home 
reading of children, and the volume 
would also be acceptable as a gift-book. 
It will be ready in about a month’s 
time. 

On SeERvIcE. The President has 
very kindly agreed to send a letter to 
all past and present teachers and 
scholars of our schools who are serving 
in the Army or Navy. It will be sent 
out in time for the New Year, and any 
school which has not yet drawn up a list 
of its members who are serving their 
country, should do so at once. Forms 
to be filled up with the names will be 
sent out with the Annual Letter, and 
should be returned to the Secretary of 
the Sunday School Association not 
later than December 15th. Schools 
might also well consider the question 
of sending a parcel of things to the men. 
Some of the following might be useful : 
scarves, socks, belts, tobacco, soap, 
matches, woollen helmets, gloves or 
mittens, pencils and notepaper. 

An AWARD CARD will be ready by 
Christmas, with a design by Mr. Victor 
Cooley, in three colours, and three suit- 
able quotations. The Card can be 
used either for conduct or attendance, 
or for proficiency in religious knowledge, 
or in connection with any competition 
of the school, such as singing or physical 
drill. It will contain six spaces on 
which a seal can be placed in case a 
child becomes entitled to a certificate 
in future years. This is a new venture 
of the Association, and it is hoped that 
both the Unions and the schools will 
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back it up, as a good deal of trouble 
and expense has been gone to in the 
production. Full particulars will be 
sent out shortly. 


SunpDAy ScHoot MonTHLY, Volume I 
Title Page, Table of Contents and List of 
Contributors will be sent post free for 
one penny. Apply to Mr. B. C. Hare, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C: 


Lord! only they are blest, 
Who every day abide 

Most dearly in thy tender love,— 
Most closely at thy side. 


For thy great glory comes, 

Not where the proud appear, 
Nor where the lofty palace stands, 

For lowly ones to fear ; 


But, with the pure in heart, 
Who serve and love thee well, 

And with all honest souls and true, 
Thy glory comes to dwell. 


No creed nor sounding name, 
No show of fiery zeal, 

Can bring us any nearer God 
Unless we deeply feel. 


For they alone are blest, 
Who every day abide 
Most dearly in thy tender love,- - 
Most closely at thy side. 
Brooke Herford. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
(A great favourite at Dennett Hall, 
Croydon.) 

Away in a manger, no crib for his bed, 

A little new baby laid down his dear 
head ; 

The stars in the bright sky looked down 
where he lay, 

And shone on the baby asleep on the 
hay. 

That baby so feeble, so poor,’ and so 
small, 

Grew up to be Jesus, a pattern for all. 

Oh, how we must try then, tho’ hard 
it will be, 

To grow up as truthful and loving as he. 


God loves little children wherever they 


be ; 

He helped little Jesus, I know he’ll 
help me. 

May all the dear children in his tender 
care 


Be ready for heaven, to live with him 
there,—A lteved, 


The S.S.A. Class Register 
Re FOR 1915. 
Cartridge Cover, 2d. net, postage extra. 
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The S.S.A. New Year’s 
Motto Card for 1915 


; ‘Striking design printed in colours, with Motto for the Year and 
Bible Readings for each Sunday of 1915: 


Price 1/- per dozen, postage 2d, 100 for 7/6, postage 6d. 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Specialities in FLOWER SEEDS. 


a Sweet Peas, Asters, - Stocks, | 

| Specialities \ Pansies,  Phloxes anion 4 

4 “ co in 

| VEGETABLE Wallflowers. FERTILISERS. 

| SEEDS. zl Roses, 

| Peas, & (NEVA. Sweet Peas, 
Beans, » Soeees7 \ Chrysanthemums, | 

Onions, Pere Grasses, 


‘Tomatoes “ONE &. ALL,” Tomatoes, | 
‘ Year of Packing and Facsimile ; 


Celery. Signature on every Packet. ; Fruit. 


* | ONE & ALL, Lill Oro Gosuis . Free Art 


92 Long Acre, London, W.C.. Managing Director. | Catalogues 
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“YOUNG DAYS ANNI 
~The Vol. for 1914 


Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S. ie 


The bound Volume for 1914 forming ‘ia Popular Annual, cont 
192 pages of brightly written Stories, Anecdotes, and Verses, with ov 
100, illustrations. A full-page coloured plate is given as a frontispiece. 
The Volume forms a most attractive Teen’ Book for young Beomai 
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Tlustrated Boards ty net. Cloth, gist edges, 2/. net. Postage , 
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‘NEW SERIES OF 


Modern Handbooks of Religior 


Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2/- each net. 


ee A Bboles illustrative of the Piineiatee and Faith of those a 
the seat of Authority in Religion not in the Church or Creed but in 


the Mind and Conscience and Experience of Mankind. . 


VOLUMES NOW READY: 


Religion as affected by Modern Science and Philosop 
By STANLEY A. MELLOR, B.A., Ph.D. ; 


The New Testament in the Light of Modern Knowled 
By HERBERT McLACHLAN, M.A,, B.D. 


Religion in Social and National Life 
By H. D. ROBERTS iver nee) 


LINDSEY PRESS, i ESSEX, sol Ray STRAND 


A Magazine for Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Teachers 


JANUARY, I915 


2 CONTENTS 
NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. Francis Scrivener. 


Tue TEN CoMMANDMENTS. 
Junior Department—Francis Scrivener 
Senior Department—Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 


THe Lire oF JESus. 
Primary Department—Dorothy Mills. 


By THE Wavy. 


Reading for Adult Classes ; ; The Work of the S.S.A. 
How I Prepare—J. J. Wright. 


-.London: The Sunday School Association 
nd ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
: ONE PENNY NET 


A 8/- Book for 1/6. 


_ EARTH AND HER CHILDREN 


By HERBERT M. LIVENS. 
With over 100 Illustrations. 


The Association has obtained, and is able to offer a limited number of copies 
eof this ae Pe at 5/- by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, for 1/6 per copy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MONTHLY 
mvt Magazine for Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Teachers 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON 


Editorial Board: 
Lewis Lloyd, Birmingham; J. Morley 
Mills, Manchester; Mrs. H. D. Roberts, 
Liverpoo): Alfred Hall, M. A., Newcastle; 
_ J. Park Davies, B.A., B. D., Nantwich. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The Editor requests that his Correspondents 
will be good enough in sending MSS. to write on 
one side of the paper only. Brief notes on 
matters relating to Sunday school work, or the 
religious education of young people are invited. 
All communications for the Editor should. be 
addressed to 4, Ella Rd., Crouch Hill, London, N. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 
For Delivery by Post. ‘ 
Yol..2, October, 101 Sepheneee 1915, 


I copy per month (12 months) t 6 
ZACOPIES! conceit cecheuendand amass neem $2 Ose 
BIEN Se BRAUN gh okicdun hot wiprx emmeeien 44 OF eae 
CL NESEY Lae RHE I SEER ot SiO se 
ie eR ROR EEN Rie a ot 9 Oe 
GaN Ow Sink costaeunehd tem anmceies 8 6 ii, 
VO weer itis aineat scoot a sana naticeee et 10 6 bee 
bP eA atte ARN oda NTN ART ta 12,-,.0" mt 


For, quantities above 12 copies the rate is — 
1/- per copy for the year. Thus 20 copies will be 
20/- ; 25 copies 25/-; and-so on. 

Prepayment is essential for orders. 

All Orders and Business Communications 
should be addressed to the Publishers, The 
Sunday School Association, Esséx Hall, Essex ~~ 
Street, Strand, London, W.C 
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THE INQUIRER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER WRITTEN FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


Articles by well known writers, dealing with the chief religious _ 
and social questions of the day. 


Questions at Issue. Outspoken Essays on living matters of bees 
Conduct and Social Reform. 


Books and Reviews. 


Every Friday. ONE PENNY. Of all Newsagents. 
Subscription 6/6 per year to all parts of the world. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


13, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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UNITARIAN HERALD 
The Old-Established and Popular Unitarian Weekly, 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1915 


On this day the leaders of the various denominations suggest that 
collections be taken for the benefit of the Fund for the Care of the 
Sick and Wounded, administered by the Joint Committee representing 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem and the British Red Cross Society. 


Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 


A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
“Increase our Faith.—Luke 175. 


Introduction.—Readings: Heb. 11; Matt. 2514-29. 

Fellow teachers and boys and girls, I wish you all ‘A Happy New 
Year.’ The old year closed in sadness and gloom, the war cloud had 
cast its darkness over all our activities. Very few thought twelve 
months ago of all the sad happenings that have since befallen our own 
and other nations. Last New Year we looked forward hopefully to 
the fulfilment of the promise of peace and prosperity. Then, suddenly, 
all was changed and for a time panic and calamity was very marked. 
The effects of such a crisis will last a long time, so our text is singularly 
appropriate. 

The Need for Faith.—‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen’ (Heb. 111). There are many people 
who say they can only believe what they see: they must know before 
they can trust. This is not so. 

“Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky,— 
“Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


‘ Whoever sees, ’neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


‘ Whoever says ‘“‘ To-morrow,” ‘‘ The Unknown,”’ 
“The Future,” trusts that Power alone 
He dares disown.’ 

‘We walk by faith not by sight’ (II Cor. 57). We make plans for 
to-morrow, next week, a year hence, trusting that we shall be able to 
carry such plans into effect. We take a ticket for tramcar, railroad, or 
steamship journey out of faith that we shall reach our destination ; 
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we go up or down in a lift trustful that the machinery is in good 
working order: we retire to rest assured that we shall awake to the 
light of another day: the farmer carries out his agricultural operations 
in the firm faith that seeds will germinate and seasons regularly recur. 
Faith dominates our civilisation and our most intimate relations. 
The Effect of Faith.—Faith uplifts and gives a new dignity and 

meaning to life. It inspires hope, confidence, and boldness ; it gives 
rise to a strong endurance which is itself a sure harbinger of success ; 
it holds to the conviction that all ‘ partial evil’ is but a factor in 
the ‘ universal good.’ 

‘ There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before : 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound : 


What was good shall be good with, for evil, so much good more : 
On the earth the broken arcs: in the heaven a perfect round.’ 


A belief in the rounding of the broken arcs gives a power and peace 
to the individual which can be obtained in no other way. When we 
realise the illuminating, transfiguring, and enduring powers of trust- 
fulness we pray, ‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief ’ (Mark 94). 
* Increase our faith’ (Luke 175). 

We need an increase of faith in three directions. 

(1) Faith in Ourselves.—Some of you have learned to swim. Do you 
remember the teacher saying, ‘Strike out! Let yourself go!’ At 
first you were afraid, but as soon as you trusted, you overcame this 
paralysis of fear, and after a time became quite expert swimmers. 
You have been endowed with many powers and qualities. Perhaps 
you are unaware or only dimly aware of them. When you are asked 
to do some helpful or kindly action which demands the use of these 
powers, trust yourselves, let yourselves go, that they may be fully 
realised and developed. Look about for opportunities for further 
development. If you trust yourself others will soon learn to trust you. 
Sometimes you may read or hear of people who describe themselves 
or others as ‘ vile sinners,’ ‘ lost in iniquity,’ ‘ fallen from grace,’ and 
so on. If they really believe this what a terrible effect it must have 
on their lives. How hopeless and powerless they must feel to rise to 
higher and better things. The man with the one talent distrusted 
not only himself but his master, and his want of faith caused him to 
lose what he originally was given. Faith in oneself must neither be 
blatant nor exaggerated. 

We also need— 

(2) Faith in Others.—Society and civilisation rest on the faith 
which man hasinman. A worker toils all the week because he believes 
his employer will pay him an agreed sum at the end of it. A passenger 
takes a ticket for a distant town in the belief that the train will run 
according to the published time-table. He takes his seat in full 
confidence in the engine driver’s ability. The sailor, bound for a 
distant port, steers his vessel in a certain direction after consulting his 
charts and compass because he trusts their accuracy. We believed 
in the purchasing value of a small piece of paper, and without the 
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exchange of a single coin vast sums have been circulated. Again, we 
enter the lift and are conveyed to the top of some high building or 
down below the earth’s surface because we believe the machinery is 
under the control of an efficient operator. The patient sends for the 
physician and follows his prescription because he trusts the doctor’s 
skill and knowledge. Without trust in others we should not dare to 
do any of these things. 

Other illustrations will occur to you. The following story will show 
how one person may trust another’s greater knowledge. A number of 
visitors were being shown over the Mint, when one of the workmen told 
them that the molten metal could be poured over the hand without 
injury if the hand were first dipped in water. He invited them to try, 
Some shrank back, saying they ‘ would take his word for it’: but 
one lady thrust her hand into a bucket of water and then held it out 
while the metal was poured over it. The others belveved, but she had 
faith and ¢vusted. Faith in our neighbours would teach us to see the 
good in them and would help us to work in harmony and goodwill 
with them. Fear creates a need for defence. If the nations trusted 
each other there would no longer be any necessity for dreadnoughts 
and armaments. ‘Increase our faith!’ 

(3) Faith in God.—Many people find it very difficult to have this 
faith because they cannot understand the existence of what they call 
‘evil’ in the world. They need a great increase of faith. They need 
to remember that this world is God’s world, not ours ; that we are all 
God’s children as well as the children of our earthly parents. Our 
earthly parents often do things or allow things to be done which we do 
not understand at all because of our more limited knowledge, ‘ All 
I have seen,’ says Emerson, ‘ teaches me to trust the Creator for all I 
have not seen.’ What we do see is that Right does conquer Might, 
that Good does triumph over Evil, in the long run, however strong may 
be the forces of unrighteousness contending against them, so we 
need to believe that God is desirous of the well-being of his children in 
all that he permits to happen to them. A German botanist was once 
very desirous of possessing a very rare flower growing in an inaccessible 
place. He offered a very large sum to a boy if he would permit himself 
to be slung by a rope over the precipice to cut the plant. The boy at 
first hesitated, but consented on this condition—that he might go for 
his father to hold the rope. During a storm at sea a little lad was asked 
if he were not afraid. ‘No!’ he replied, ‘ my father’s at the helm.’ Vf 
we can only believe that God, our Father, is ‘ holding the rope,’ is 
“at the helm,’ in the events of our life we shall have no fear of whatever 
may happen. Abraham had this trust when he went out from home and 
kindred, ‘ not knowing whither he went.’ 

Increase of faith in God will create an increase of faith in man—in 
others and ourselves—-and this increase in our faith can only be brought 
about by trying to understand the laws which govern righteous living 
laws which form the foundation of society and religion, 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1915 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
I am the Lord, thy God.—ExoDUSs 20?. 


Readings.—Exodus 201-17; Deut. 51-21; Matt. 41-19. ‘The Bible 
for Young People,’ vol. 2, chap. 9. 

Pantheism.—Long, long ago, in the infancy of the great nations, 
men looked about them and wondered at the beauty or awesomeness 
of Nature. They saw golden sunshine and dark cold night ; budding 
trees and fresh green grass, a wealth of flower and foliage, followed by 
falling leaves, icy winds, bare branches. They witnessed the phenomena 
of thunder, lightning, and rain or wind storm. They tried in their 
imperfect, immature way to account for all they observed. Every- 
thing seemed to point to powers superior to human power—these they 
called gods and goddesses—but men soon learned to see, also, that 
these powers were subservient to one great supreme power whom they 
reverenced as the king of the gods. So, in the literature of Greece 
and Rome we read wonderful legends of Jupiter or Zeus, of Apollo, 
Juno, Neptune, Perseus, Pluto, Proserpina, Prometheus, by which 
people tried to explain the good or evil by which they were faced. The 
Northmen, too, invented many stories of All-Father Odin and his 
wonderful adventures; of the escapades of the malicious Loki, the 
fire god ; the prowess of the mighty Thor ; the sad fate of the beautiful 
Baldur ; the mischievous tricks of the underworld dwarfs; the roar 
of the Storm Giant and the evil intent of the Frost Giant. 

The Israelites were undoubtedly nature worshippers originally. 
The appearance, waning, and re-appearance of the moon were viewed 
with amazement or alarm or greeted with festivities and rejoicing. 
All the heavenly bodies received their measure of worship, though the 
different powers of nature were worshipped in different ways by different 
people according as they were looked upon as beneficent or destructive. 
Stones also were venerated by the Israelites and frequent reference is 
made to them. (Refer Gen. 2818, Ex, 921# 34 “Josh, 4*.), *There 
was a great variety and want of unity in the forms of worship specially 
favoured by the tribes. 

The Supreme God.—Moses, according to tradition, was educated 
among the Egyptians whose national religion embraced many extra- 
ordinary forms of worship, but set up a high moral code. Yahweh 
was a genuine Israelitish god whose commands had been obeyed 
by Abraham. Moses revived this worship of Yahweh, the god in 
whose name the Israelites were delivered from bondage, grafting upon 
it the morality he had learned in Egypt. In this way he produced a 
unique national religion. Both at this time and for long after, other 
gods received homage, but Moses and the powerful individuals in the 
tribes which recognised his authority, exalted the teaching that there 
was no other God ‘ before,’ or like unto, or equal in power with Yahweh. 
This explains such passages as ‘ Who is God save the Lord ’ (II Sam. 
2232), or ‘ If the Lord be God, follow him’ (I Kings 1873). 
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Parallel with the rise of the Israelites as a great nation, we notice 
a growth in the moral characteristics of the Iraelitish deity. At first 
he is a great warrior god (Josh. 31°). Job regards him as ‘ mighty’ 
(365) and ‘ great ’ (362%), the Psalmists declare him to be ‘ holy’ (Ps. 
99°) and ‘merciful’ (Ps. 1165). Micah’s conception of the require- 
ments from his worshippers are justice, mercy and humility (68), while 
God is forgiving, longsuffering, and compassionate (718, 1%). Thus, 
from being the superior of many gods he becomes known as the One 
Supreme God. 

Jesus was born into what was, for his age, the highest form of 
religious belief. He was, however, still further to ennoble the concep- 
tion of God. To him, and after him his disciples, we owe the beautiful 
ideas of God as a Father (Matt. 6°), as Truth (John 333), as Spirit 
(John 424), as Love (I John 48), and the belief that there is ‘One 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
all (Ephes. 4°). 

A Plurality of Gods.—If the lesson stopped here we should find all 
professing Christians in agreement, but we know that in their form of 
worship they are not in agreement. There is a line of demarcation 
which separates them into two camps—on the one side those who 
believe that there is One God: these are called Unitarians—on the 
other side those who believe in a plurality of gods: usually known as 
Trinitarians. 

Both camps could agree with the following :—‘ There is but one living 
and true God, everlasting, without body, parts, or passions ; of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness ; the Maker and Preserver of all things 
both visible and invisible.’ But the next clause in this article of 
belief appears clearly, to Unitarians, to contradict the first statement. 
Here it is :—‘ And in unity of this Godhead there are three Persons, 
of one substance, power, and eternity ; the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.’ We are prepared to agree that God manifests himself 
in many ways, in many people, because we believe he fills heaven and 
earth and all things therein ; we believe that Jesus was the highest 
manifestation of Divine Love in the human race, that the birth and 
growth of the holy spirit of righteousness and justice is essential to 
the salvation of every race, but we believe in One God, and would 
say with Luther, ‘Let God be God.’ To make the confession, ‘ Who- 
soever will be saved: before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholick Faith. Which Faith except everyone do keep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the 
Catholick Faith is this: That we worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity’ (Common Prayer) is to give utterance to a lower 
conception of the omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient God than was 
held by the old Hebrew prophets and is inconsistent with the teaching 
of the Founder of Our Faith. But men’s faith is nobler than their 
creed oftentimes, so we believe that their hearts are ruled by a nobler 


creed than their lips confess. 
FRANCIS SCRIVENER, 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 17th, 1915 
IDOLATRY—Ex. 2075-27, 


Teacher’s References.—Ex. 321-8, 15-24; Josh. 2414-28; I Kings 
1821-35; Dan. 231-35, 31-18; Matt. 2375-27; Acts 1716-81, 

If the teacher can obtain specimens or pictures of idols it will add 
to the interest of the lesson. A visit of inspection to a good museum 
will repay the trouble. 

Idols.—For some time, probably centuries, after Moses the Israelites 
continued to worship idols ; but dating from his time there was always 
a party strenuously opposed to such worship. ‘The prohibition to 
worship other gods is a tacit admission of their existence, or at any 
rate does not deny it.’ Idol-worship was accompanied by many 
repulsive practices and much sensual indulgence. Even so late in 
history as the time of the early Britons we read, in this connection, of 
self-mutilation and human sacrifices. 

Idolatry is the worship of the Deity or a deity under a visible form. 
To the average Christian this does not appear to be worship of the one 
true God. Philosophers and students of history, however, see in it 
a stretching out of the primitive mind after the Infinite, a first stage 
in human development and a necesssary beginning of a knowledge of 
God. It marked a great step in advancement, morally and mentally, 
from ‘ These be thy gods, O Israel’ (Ex. 32) to ‘God is spirit’ 
(John 424). 

Images and Holy Relics.—In many churches to-day, notably in 
those we call ‘Roman Catholic,’ we may see worshippers kneeling 
before images, shrines, pictures. Is this Idolatry? Protestants 
show a very great dislike to such practices and say that it is inconsistent 
with the command to worship God ‘in spirit and in truth.’ We find 
the Puritans of old ruthlessly tearing down images, destroying rare 
paintings and stained glass windows, and removing embroideries and 
vestments used at the Roman Catholic services. What do our Roman 
Catholic friends think and say? They think that only malice or 
ignorance on the part of Protestants can ascribe to them the heathen 
custom of adoring images. They say, ‘ We respect their (the saints’) 
images because they represent them; and their relics, because they 
belonged to them ; but we do not adore them, if by adoring is under- 
stood worshipping them lke the Supreme.’ Extreme Protestants 
think it is much wiser to have meeting houses plain and unadorned 
so that nothing extraneous shall distract the mind from the contempla- 
tion of the Most High. In the first three centuries after Christ the 
Christians had no paintings or images in the churches. Later, columns 
were erected, upon which were placed busts of the emperors and 
statues of bishops or martyrs whose memory the Christians wished 
to preserve. In the sixth century people began to kiss the images, 
to burn lights before them, and to offer incense in honour of them. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries violent disputes took place between 
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such people and the Christian party which would not tolerate images 
in the churches, much less the adoration of them. So we find the 
plain meeting house is more in keeping with the primitive Christian 
church. 

Idolatry in Civilised Nations.—Originally a heathen was one who 
dwelt on the heath or open country (i.e., outside civilisation). We 
usually apply the term now to unbelievers in Christianity. There are 
vast multitudes in China and India who have a civilisation of their own 
but who yet are idolatrous; that is, they bow themselves before 
graven images. The Egyptians and the Greeks were highly cultured 
people, yet they had their deities and oracles, their sacred groves and 
fountains, their consecrated river: and these practically determined 
their daily actions. 

The ten commandments were graven on tablets of stone (an object 
of veneration among Israelites), and probably placed in the ark (Deut. 
tol-5). It was to be their code of living. 

Queen Mary, we read, declared that the word ‘Calais’ would be 
found graven on her heart. That would be a fleshy tablet. What 
is our determining code? Does the Western and so-called Christian 
civilisation allow itself to fall into idolatry? I am afraid it does. 
‘ Selfishness is the most patronised idolatry in the world,’ and selfishness 
is exhibited in many forms. There is a worship of Wealth. To 
accumulate riches men and women will sacrifice human life, personal 
ease, their own consciences. They will resort to shady practices and 
deceitful trickery in business transactions, perhaps at the same time 
being among the most regular in attendance at their church services, 
They forget that one cannot serve God and Mammon. 

There is a worship of Power and Authority whereby men grind down 
their fellow-men and strive for place and precedence, where the weak 
are made to carry heavy burdens, and oppression and might receive 
the homage which should be given to right. 

There is a worship of Chance, which means following one’s own 
pleasure and devices and shirking honest resolute work. Its idol is 
known as Ease and Indolence. 

Of all who would become earnest Christians the question is asked, 
‘Why halt ye between two opinions?’ The command comes, ‘ Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve.’ The idols of old were made of wood, 
of stone, of metal, graven images of material matter; the idols of 
to-day are graven images in the mind of man. Those who deliberately 
turn aside from the vision of the high and elect to follow after the low 
because they are of this world worldly, cannot hope to escape the 
consequences of their action in their own lives, and, unfortunately, 
they cannot prevent those consequences being reflected on the lives 
of all around them even to succeeding generations three or four times 
removed. Let us see to it, therefore, that our worship is given to the 
highest only, ‘ for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only. shalt thou serve.’ 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 24th, 1914 
HONOURING GOD.—Ex. 20’. 


Introduction.—Read Matt. 5%%-37 (if possible in Twentieth Century 
New Testament). By reference to former lessons the teacher should 
make the following points. 

1. The Israelites at first believed in other gods. 

2. Yahweh was recognised among the leading men as the god above 
all other gods. 

3. That his worship established a close connection between religion 
and morality. 

His Holy Name.—The name Jehovah, or, more correctly, Yahweh 
means He who is, was, and will be (Ex. 314, 6%). It is interesting to 
note that the inscription on the temple of Isis in Egypt runs,— 

‘T am whatever is, was, and will be, and no mortal has ever raised my veil.’ 


The Hebrews held the name of Yahweh in the most profound awe. 
It stood to them for all that was incommunicable and mysterious. So 
great was their reverence that they avoided writing or speaking it and 
substituted a word meaning ‘The Lord.’ They believed that the 
invocation of God’s holy name was able to achieve the miraculous, and 
this is the Jewish explanation of the miracles accredited to Jesus. The 
name is of a strictly peculiar and Hebrew origin and is not to be con- 
founded with the heathen Jove. 

This accounts, then, for the commandment ‘ Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain.’ When any Hebrew wanted to 
make a solemn statement calling down the vengeance of God if that 
statement could be proved false, he was commanded to ‘ swear by his 
(God’s) name’ (Deut. 61%). This is the origin of the custom of ‘ taking 
an oath,’ and explains the significance of Shylock’s words: ‘ An oath, 
an oath, I have an oath in heaven.’ 

Christianity and Oath-taking.—Jesus reminded his disciples of this 
Jewish custom inherited from their ancestors and proceeded to give 
a new commandment, ‘ I say unto you, “‘ Swear not at all” ’ (Matt. 534). 
His argument is—It is impossible to get away from or beyond the 
witness of God, since he fills the whole universe, the heaven, the earth 
and the greatest cities upon earth. We cannot increase the truth of 
any statement by adding the words ‘I swear,’ or their equivalent ‘ By 
God.’ The simple words ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ are quite sufficient to affirm 
or deny any statement we may like to make. If any qualifying words 
are needed, it is doubtful whether the statement contains the whole 
truth ; or, as Coleridge puts it, ‘ You may depend upon it, the more 
oath-taking, the more lying generally among the people.’ 

Profane Language.—It is very sad to find such statements as the 
following : ‘ The English (it must be owned) are rather a foul-mouthed 
nation’ (Hazlitt), and, ‘It is easier to get twenty oaths and curses 
from an Englishman than one tear’ (W. Savage Landor), and yet, I am 
afraid, there is much truth in them, An attentive listener walking 
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through the streets of any big city at any hour of the day can constantly 
overhear such expressions as ‘ By Jove,’ ‘ By Jupiter,’ ‘ By George,’ to 
say nothing of phrases far worse. Perhaps those who use the former 
do not know that they are invoking the old Greek gods or English 
heroes, while many of those who use the latter are really to be pitied, 
for they may have been reared where such expressions formed the 
ordinary mode of communicating with others. Mothers have been 
heard to speak so to infants in arms, and children are not slow to copy 
their elders when they address each other. Men and boys frequently 
use language they would blush to hear their womenfolk use, under the 
mistaken notion that it adds to their strength and superiority. Sir 
Christopher Wren is remembered as the great architect who planned 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. In his reverence for the sacred edifice he caused 
a notice to be placed in various parts of the building calling attention 
to the fact that any workman found swearing would be liable to 
instant dismissal. 

Purity of Speech.—Using ‘slang’ is a bad habit which grows very 
quickly beside doing no credit to our home or school training. It is 
often very expressive and for that reason is frequently used: it may 
be quite harmless, but constant use may cause purity of speech to 
degenerate. No one with any respect for himself, his parents and 
teachers, his associates, would defile his lips with corrupt speech. 
If he reverenced God how much less would he do so. We can never 
speak of God in language sufficiently dignified. All attempts to 
describe or represent him must be faulty and defective because limited 
by human experiences. We do not, like the Jews, think that we ought 
to keep silence about God, but we do think that we should use pure, 
simple, dignified language when we speak of him and his work. 

It would be an excellent thing if we observed the same rule when 
speaking to and about each other. We too often use foolish and 
faulty words. 

‘If all that we say 

In a single day, 

With never a word left out, 
Were printed each night, 


In clear black and white, 
’Twould prove queer reading, no doubt. 


“And then just suppose, 

Ere one’s eyes he could close, 

He must read the day’s record through, 
Then wouldn’t one sigh, 

And wouldn’t he try 

A great deal less talking to do ?’ 


FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Let thy tongue keep pace with thy mind. 
Reflect before speaking, lest thou say what is wrong. 
Speech inopportune convicts thee of inferior understanding. 
Do great deeds, but do not promise to do them. 
From the Ring of Pope Xystus. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 3lst, 1914 
SABBATH OBSERVANCE—Ex. 208-11. 


Teachers’ References.—Ex. 165, 23, 353; Neh. 1034; Mark 223-28 ; 
Romgr4s, cr kev. oi". 

Attention should be drawn to the difference in character between 
this and the three former commandments. Whereas the latter 
emphasised the Mosaic conception of duty to the Creator, the fourth 
commandment emphasises the duty to the created. 

The Jewish Sabbath.—This commandment consists of two parts: 
the law proper—‘ in it thou shalt not do any work ’—and the reason— 
‘the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.’ 

The Jewish obligation to observe the Sabbath dates from the time 
of Moses and arose from the desire to separate the Jewish nation from 
all other nations and exalt the Jewish God above all other gods. 
Yahweh had completed creation in ‘six days,’ and on the seventh day 
he rested, therefore, all Jews were to work on six days but on the 
seventh there was to be a total cessation of labour not only of the family 
but also of the servants, the cattle and the stranger within the gates. 
Rest was a positive injunction: no fire was to be lighted on pain of 
death (Ex. 35); no food was to be prepared (165, 2%) ; no trading 
transactions were allowed to take place (Neh. 1031). A peculiar 
sanctity also attached to the day and special religious exercises were 
observed: morning and evening sacrifices were doubled, the shew- 
bread was changed, and the prophets warned and exhorted the people 
in times of transgression (Isaiah 5818, 14; Jer. 1721-27; Ezek. 2012-24), 
The Samaritans, a mixed race of Jew and heathen, appear to have 
interpreted the injunction to rest more strictly than the pure Jew, and 
one sect among that people went the length of maintaining the duty 
of so complete an abstinence from labour on the Sabbath as to require 
one to preserve the same position throughout the day as that in which 
one happened to be when the day began. The average Jew, however, 
interpreted ‘labour’ as opposed to ‘ pleasure,’ and while conforming 
to ceremonial and religious celebration held the day ‘holy unto the 
Lord’ when accompanied with mirth, rejoicing, and feasting (Neh. 
8°-12), The Jewish Sabbath is observed from sunset on the sixth day 
to sunset on the seventh. 

The Christian Sunday.—The Christian ‘rest’ day not only altered 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week but also 
changed the time. Instead of from sunset to sunset, Christians reckon 
from midnight to midnight. The Jewish strictness of observance has 
also been changed ; indeed, the Christian spirit is entirely different. 
How did this come about ? Nowhere can we find in scriptural authority 
a repeal of this fourth commandment. We do, however, find it 
modified: ‘The sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
sabbath’ (Mark 227). The early Christian communities refined and 
spiritualised the old Judaic conception. They assembled every day 
for common prayer, meditation, communion and love feasts; every 
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Christian had an equal sanctity of character. With the spread of 
Christianity and the necessity for instructing great numbers the 
Christians accommodated themselves to circumstances and appointed 
a certain time for this service, and a certain person to perform it. They 
had grasped the idea that the first, third, every day was God’s day 
as much as any other—Sunday no less and no more than Saturday— 
and they ‘ regarded it unto the Lord.’ At the same time, old customs 
are reluctantly relinquished and there were still some who ‘ esteemed 
one day above another’ (Rom. 14%, 6) ; but, generally speaking, they 
strove to make the week an imitation of the Passion of Jesus. Thus 
Friday became the day to represent his death and the death to which 
all should die daily, and Sunday the Resurrection in which all Christians 
should daily rise to a higher life. 

The Sabbath as an Institution.—The Jewish Sabbath instituted 
Rest and Recreation. The Christian Sabbath instituted Spiritual 
Refreshment. Let us regard the day from these two points of view. 
“The Sabbath was made for man,’ for— 

(a) Rest.—Physical repose is one of the greatest necessities of the 
body. It is shared alike by man and beast. To say that the Sabbath 
exists for physical repose of man’s body is to place him merely on the 
same level as the animal. All men do‘not crave for pleasure, for place, 
for intellectuality : they do crave for a period of cessation from toil in 
which nerve and bone and muscle may recover from the strain of the 
weekly occupation. But why one day in seven? Why not one day 
in ten or twelve? Because one in seven has been found the best 
average working proportion. One day in ten was actually prescribed 
by revolutionary France but was declared by physiologists to be 
insufficient. But must all men cease to work on the seventh, the 
first, or any given day ? Thisis a question which causes much disagree- 
ment and one upon which every man ‘ must be fully persuaded in his 
own mind’; moreover, he must in his own mind decide what is, for 
him, the best form of rest. Jesus was stigmatised by the Pharisees 
as a Sabbath-breaker because he kept the spirit rather than the letter 
of the law and taught his disciples to do likewise—‘ the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath.’ The Church gives its sanction to works of 
necessity, piety, and love’ on the Lord’s Day, but who is bold enough 
to define the limitations of such works ? Immunity from toil may, and 
does, reinvigorate the physical energies: it does not satisfy the needs 
of the soul. Man’s higher nature demands for its development— 

(b) Spiritual Exercise and Refreshment. Our union with others 
in Sabbath devotions has a great humanising, cleansing, and uplifting 
effect which cannot be computed. It has been the element developing 
the greatest nobility and choicest beauty of all that we understand by 
civilisation. No soul ever tired of true humility, reverence, and love ; 
on the contrary, it expanded under their gracious influences. There- 
fore, the unworldly man, the spiritual man, the groper after hidden 
realities, puts aside worldly interests, the cares of business or home 
or workshop, the light literature, the petty demands of time, and 
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communes for a shorter or longer period with the divine, and the eternal. 
Sunday ‘ clears the paths.’ 

Far away in the Alps the roads are often blotted out by the fall of 
snow during the week, but, when Sunday comes and the little church 
bell sends its echoes abroad over the vastness of the snow-clad heights, 
men and women and little children from far and near, from mountain 
slope and valley, converge towards the house of prayer and praise. 
The people tread the snow under foot and the path is trampled into 
firmness. When Monday morning comes the paths and tracks, which 
on Saturday were blocked, are open again and the sledges can go up 
and down in ease and comfort. We cannot too highly appreciate those 
Sabbath observances which confer a like benefit upon the common 
roads and ordinary ways of our everyday doings. 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 


[These notes should be read in connection with those for the Junior 
Department. | 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1915 


These famous ordinances must be studied first of all in the light of 
their ancient traditional setting. They are associated for ever with a 
great people, a great man, a great tribulation, and last but not least a 
great mountain. 

(a) The People 

They are the first contribution of the Hebrew race to the treasury 
of human Righteousness. Above all nations the Hebrews stand for 
Conscience, as the Greeks for Intelligence and Taste. To them we 
owe the Decalogue, the teaching of the Prophets, the aspirations of 
the Psalter, the glad tidings of Jesus Christ, and the spiritual passion 
of St. Paul. The Ten Commandments represent their strong sense 
of Good and Evil when they themselves had just emerged from nomadic 
savagery and more civilised peoples about them were sunk in spiritual 
barbarism. Certain of the injunctions, at least, belong to a settled, 
agricultural state of life rather than to a wandering existence, but 
Hebrew tradition has linked them with Moses and his famous leader- 
ship of the people from the House of Bondage to the Promised Land. 


(6) The Man 

It need not trouble us that Moses is far more of a legendary than an 
historical personage. And Moses as the hero of the early writers— 
the Yahvist, Elohist, and Deuteronomist—must be carefully distin- 
guished from the author of ecclesiastical laws and rites and ceremonies 
as represented by the later Priestly writers. He is a living hero in 
the sense that King Arthur is such in our own annals, and Odysseus 
in the tale of ancient Greece. They are all literary creations, chiefly, 
men who stand in the background of a nation’s history, huge like the 
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shepherds that suddenly stride upon you on the hills from the mist. 
They embody national ideals and conceptions, owing their particular 
consistency of character to the shaping hand, largely, of some poetic 
genius. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17th, 1915 


So Moses lives, and will live. What Hebrews felt towards him is 
expressed in the glowing tribute: ‘ By faith Moses, when he was come 
to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing 
rather to suffer affliction for the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt ; for he had respect unto the re- 
compense of the reward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
wrath of the king; for he endured as serving him who is Invisible ’ 
(Hebrews 1124-27), 

He is a mighty figure from his youth, from the day when he slew 
the despot Egyptian and hid his body in the sand (Exodus 211-15). 
He flees into Midian, but returns at the bidding of God. The Sense of 
God drove him back to his duty. He resists Pharaoh. He stands 
for righteousness and pity against heathen selfishness and obstinacy. 
There is a wrestling of wills—and the higher prevails. Fierce natural 
forces are with him—as nearly always, ultimately, on the side of the 
just and against the wicked. He crosses the Red Sea, and beholds 
at last his old and dreaded enemies dead, with upturned faces, on the 
sea shore. Then his greater work begins. His will has a stronger 
antagonist. He has to struggle with and overcome the waywardness, 
the stupidity, the distrust of his own people. That is always the 
harder task of the reformer. His chief and most cruel difficulty comes 
from those whom most of all he would serve. Moses endures the 
murmurings of the Israelites—the complaints of men and women just 
issuing from slavery. What a revelation of the heart of a slave is 
in the cry— 

“Who shall give us flesh to eat ? We remember the fish which we 
did eat in Egypt freely, the cucumbers, and melons, and the leeks and 
the onions and the garlic ; but now our soul is dried away !’ 

Their soul is indeed ‘ dried away.’ They prefer the flesh and fish 
and melons and garlic of bondage to the hard fare of liberty. 

Such men and women are unfit for the Promised Land. A whole 
generation of them must die out before there is hope of conquest. 
Another Israel has to be trained. And Moses patiently rears it, 
until ‘the mixed multitude that fell a-lusting’ is changed into ‘a 
people that dwell alone,’ disciplined, orderly, conspicuous, beautiful, 
a joy to the old warrior, ‘as gardens by the river-side, as trees of 
lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted, as cedar-trees besides the 
waters ’ (Numbers 23°, 246). They love him, and depend upon hin— 
on the upholding of his hands depends their victory. ead the fine 
story of the defeat of Amalek, how Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands ‘ until the going down of the sun’ (Exodus 178-15). So is the 
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great teacher supported by faithful disciples. Then Moses’. own sun 
sets. He dies, leaving a people able to go forward without him. He 
passes away, content with a far-off sight of the good that is coming, 
bequeathing to his troublesome, difficult, yet beloved and at length 
amenable nation, not gold or silver or even territory, nor chiefly a 
body of wisdom, but the knowledge of the Living Righteous God— 
“all that mighty Hand’ that helps the true, and ‘ all that great Terror ’ 
which pursues the evil (Deuteronomy 3412). Here is the teacher’s 
achievement and reward. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24th, 1915 
(c) The Tribulation 

This has been more than touched on in the previous section. Noblest 
things are born in danger and peril and pain. Out of Egypt came 
forth Moses, and from the Wilderness the people of God. Not with 
ease and prosperity, but with hardship—with little to eat and drink, 
with uncertainty and worldly insecurity, and conflict with bitter 
enemies—struggle with heathen, cruel foes as well as with the sand 
and the tempest, are associated for all time the great laws of life and 
property and marriage and domestic happiness, obedience to which 
gave us the joy and beauty of Old Israel and disobedience all its tragedy. 

It was a magnificent testing of the spirit of the nation. Those who 
could succeed in a wilderness were fit for a land of milk and honey, out 
of whose hills they might dig brass ; and only those. They who know 
how to be poor shall know how to be rich. The one knowledge involves 
the other. ‘I know,’ said St. Paul, ‘ both how to be abased and how 
to abound ; everywhere and in all things, I am instructed both to be 
full and to suffer need.’ He who can say this has attained. Israel 
was learning to attain. Moses said to him— 

‘All the commandments which I command thee this day shall ye 
observe to do, that ye may live and multiply and go in and possess the 
land which the Lord sware unto thy fathers. And thou shalt re- 
member all the way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty years 
in the Wilderness, to humble thee and to prove thee, to know what was 
in thine heart, whither thou wouldest keep his commandments or no. 
And he humbled thee and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with 
manna, that he might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. Lest, when thou hast eaten and art full, and hast built goodly 
houses and dwelt therein, and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply 
and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all that thou hast is 
multiplied,—then thine heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord 
thy God, which hath brought thee forth out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage’ (Deuteronomy 81-3, 12-14), 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 3lst, 1915 


(d2) The Mountain 
Last, the Ten Commandments are associated with a great mountain 
—with noble scenery and a vast prospect. So much that is best in the 
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Bible is connected with mountains.. The Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Golden Rule, were given to us on a mountain. Elijah 
went to Carmel for encouragement and to Horeb for consolation. 
Moses himself died on the heights, on Pisgah, above the plain where 
his body was buried. No race has loved the mountains more intensely 
or more spiritually than the Hebrews. Their vastness, their strength, 
their mystery appealed to this high-souled people. They built their 
altars on the tops of them. And because they kept to their mountains, 
and to their God of the mountains, and did not go wandering off in 
search of wealth, and empire, they survived the great nations that 
met and destroyed each other in the plains beneath, nations out for 
plunder and worldly ambition: Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek. 
For even the Greek set up to be an Imperial Race, and, like the rest, 
fell into impotence. Israel survived, keeping to the strongholds and 
fastnesses which his fathers had won for him; and preserving his 
continuity and development for more than a thousand years, he gave 
us the Bible. 

Into a mountain, Old Sinai, which overlooks like a monarch the 
tongue of hilly land between the two seas, wrapped in cloud, the home 
of winds and rain-storms which washed down the sides of the hills of 
Israel, of earthquake and strange mutterings and volcanic fires, 
Moses went up to find a quarry, and to carve his mighty Ten Words 
of God upon a stone. 

Judges 5°; Isaiah 64}. EpGar I. FRIpp. 


The Doctor’s Story 


‘Children, I have a story to tell you,’ the old doctor said to the young people 
the other evening. ‘ One day—and a hot day it had been too—I met my father 
on the road. 

‘“T wish you would take this pack to the village for me, Jim,’ he said, 
hesitating. : 

‘ Now I was a boy of twelve, not fond of work, just coming out of the hayfield, 
where I had been at work since daybreak. I was tired, dusty, and hungry. It 
was two miles into town. I wanted to get my supper and to wash and dress for 
singing-school. My first impulse was to refuse, and to do it harshly ; for I was 
vexed that he should ask after my long day’s work. 1f I did refuse, he would go 
himself. He was a gentle, patient old man. But something stopped me—one 
of God’s good angels, I think. 

*“ Of course, father, I’ll take it,” I said heartily. 

‘“ Thank you, Jim,” he said. ‘I was going myself but, somehow, I don’t 
feel very strong to-day.” 

“He walked with me to the road that turned off to the town. As he left he 
put his hand on my arm, saying again: “Thank you, my son. You’ve always 
been a good boy to me, Jim,” 

“JT hurried into the town and back again. 

‘When I came near the house, I saw a crowd of farm-hands at the door. 

‘One of them came to me, the tears rolling down his face. 

‘“ Your father,” he said, “‘ fell dead just as he reached the house. The last 
words he spoke were to you.” 

‘I am an old man now,’ said the doctor, ‘ but I have thanked God over and 
over again, that those last words were, ‘‘ You’ve always been a good boy:to me.”’’ 
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Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1915 
THINGS TO LEAVE BEHIND 


SCRIPTURE READING: EPHESIANS 425-82, 
Hymns: 104 H. & C.S.; 116 Heart and Voice; 151 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Lay aside every weight—HEBREWS 12}, 


Story. It was New Year’s Eve. A little girl dreamt she was journeying over 
a meadow path which she had never travelled before: on her back was a big 
bundle, containing a number of smaller bundles: heavy to carry. At first night 
very dark, but presently the moon shone brightly. 

In front of her she espied a stile over which she would have to climb. As she 
got nearer she saw that someone had carved on the wall 1915. Sitting on the 
top of the stile was a very old man with wings, a forelock, and a scythe. 

At first, little girl very much afraid, but the old man, whose name was Father 
Time, was kind to young people: spoke pleasantly: said he was sitting there 
waiting to help boys and girls over. Observed her bundle: remarked that it 
looked heavy for such a little girl to carry: enquired what was inside. 

Little girl did not want to tell, but at last Father Time persuaded her to open 
it and let him see if there was anything she could leave behind. There were many 
mice things inside the bundle, such as kindness, good manners, perseverance, etc., 
but some ugly things too. One particularly,—Bad Temper, 

‘T think I should leave that behind,’ advised the old man. 

‘No, no,’ little girl replied, ‘cannot do without Bad Temper. With that in 
my bundle I can get everything I want. Let me leave Good Manners, that not 
very much use.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Father Time, ‘ ll soon shew you something far more useful than 
Bad Temper.’ Then he took out a bottle labelled ‘ Oil of Wisdom,’ with which 
he anointed her eyes. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. She saw an elephant standing quite still 
in a narrow street in India: it had travelled half of the way to its own big town : 
suddenly stupid: refused to go on any further: master grew angry; shouted 
loudly ; attracted men from houses who came to see what was the matter; all 
began prodding animal with pointed sticks. Just when they grew tired a little 
brown boy slipped round elephant and patted it gently, whispering kindly to it, 
urging it to goon. Wonderful change. Elephant started right away on journey. 
No further trouble to master. 

Another picture. Missionary school in China: yellow-skinned lassie tried to 
doasum ona slate; could not get it right: rubbed it out and got very cross : 
tried a second time, and again got it wrong: looked crosser than before. Sud- 
denly smiled at herself for being so silly: did it all over again, smiling: this 
time got it right. 

Little girl rubbed rest of oil off eyes. ‘Learnt any lessons?’ asked Father 
Time. ‘ Yes,’ replied girlie. ‘ Have learnt that can do more with kindness than 
temper, and hard things are done easier with a smile than being cross.’ Then 
she thanked Father Time, who lifted her right over the stile into pathway of 
1915, where went on journey with glad heart because her burden was so much 
lighter to carry. 

Lesson. Weare all going on this journey: all carry with usa bundle. Maybe 
cannot see it, but nevertheless it is there. Call it bundle of habits. Before far 
on new pathway let us look at what we have in ouy bundles. Can we leave 
anything behind? ‘There are such things as selfishness, carelessness, pride, a 
erumbling spirit, disobedience, quarrelsomeness. Many more we can think of. 
If have any of these just named let us leave them behind in 1914, and go on into 
the New Year carrying with us only those things that will be really helpful. 

Expression Work. For Drawing: draw a stile in a wall: write on wall 
near stile 1915. If desired, draw an elephant. 

Sand Tray. Make in middle of Tray a stile with blocks on top of which put 
a man. Make a path on each side of the stile, and a little girl coming along 
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path. Get a small handkerchief, and into it put a number of pieces of paper 
rolled. At stile empty out all little rolls: replace and name each—kindness, etc. 
Make up bundle again but leave out one roll for Bad Temper. Then let children 
put little girl on other side of stile. In front of her trace in damp sand Io1Is. 
Fill in outlines of figures with little shells. 

Dorotuy MILts. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 10th, 1915. 
I. THE BABY JESUS. 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 21-20, 
Hymns: 288 H. & C.S.; 157 Heart and Voice; 104 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: The child grew, and waxed strong.—LUKE 249. 


Introduction. We are going to have some lessons on the great Master, Jesus. « 
Have all heard of him? Born in Palestine. People of that country under the 
Roman Empire, just as India is under England. But Romans not very kind 
to them and made them pay much money. 

The Jews hoped that there would be born in their country a baby boy who 
should grow into a powerful man—a soldier—gather an army together and defeat 
the Romans. Jesus grew to be a great man. People hoped he would do this 
work. Shall see in time whether he did or not. 

In olden days as the doings of great men were told, wonder stories got added 
in the telling, no doubt that people would understand more quickly how great 
were their heroes. Such is the case with the life of Jesus as we find it in the 
Gospels. One of these stories :— 

The Visit of Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem. Lived in Nazareth (see map) : 
long journey: no trains or trams, or even coaches. Mary rode an ass: Joseph 
walked. Caesar (Emperor) of Rome wanted to know how many people there 
were in Palestine. For the counting, Mary and Joseph had to go to Bethlehem. 
(Trace journey on map through Plain of Esdraelon, by Jordan river, to Jericho, 
on to Jerusalem, and thence to Bethlehem. Took four days.) A small village : 
little accommodation for visitors. Inn and cottages about all. 

Mary and Joseph arrived late. Every place full. Wandered about a long 
time. At last owner of the village inn said there was a small cave at back of 
inn which he used as a stable. Would do his best to make it comfortable for 
them. Mary and Joseph very tired. Stable better than nothing: only for one 
night. In night baby Jesus was born. Mother laid him in his first bed, a trough 
out of which cattle fed. A second story :— 

The Story of the Shepherds. In Eastern countries nights are very mild: 
sky very often cloudless and the moon shines brightly. Sheep were left out all 
night, as our farmers leave cows out in warm weather. But shepherds had to 
stay with sheep because of wild animals which roved about in that country in 
search of food. 

Often shepherds would bring their sheep to one place and sit together—perhaps 
tell each other stories to pass the time. On the night that the baby Jesus was 
born, a number of shepherds were talking together when one jumped up and said 
he saw a great light far brighter than the lights of the moon, and the stars, and 
soon they all saw this powerful light, which dazzled them so that they could not 
bear to look at it. 

Then they heard somebody singing a beautiful song, and looking up they 
perceived an angel, who told them not to fear. He had come to bring them good 
news. In Bethlehem there had been born a baby boy who would grow up to be 
a saviour. And the angel told them how to find the stable. Then the singing 
began again, not by one angel this time, but the whole sky seemed full of angel 
forms singing in chorus, ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men.’ 

The shepherds then went to find the baby. Can imagine how at first mother 
would be afraid of rough looking men, but would soon find out that they had kind 
hearts, How proud she would be when she heard the shepherds’ story! And 
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how glad and happy would the shepherds feel as they returned singing to their 
work ; 

Lessons. 1. The great Master was once a little baby as you were. He was 
not born in a palace but in a stable. His parents were humble folk. When he 
grew up he was very fond of boys and girls, watched them at their play, under- 
stood their little troubles and temptations. We ought to be very thankful for 
his kind and beautiful life. His love for the little ones has made it a better world 
for babies ever since. 

2. We cannot visit him as the shephreds did, but we can all try to be good and 
helpful to little babies, and to one another. That is the best way to shew our 
love for him. 

Expression Work. For Drawing :—a baby lying in some hay; an ass, ora 
sheep ; a shepherd with crook. 

Sand Tray. With blocks or cubes build a stable, putting Mary and Joseph and 
the baby lying down therein, at one end of tray: put several men and sheep at 
other end. Let the children move the shepherds to the stable to see the 
baby Jesus. 

Dorotuy MILLs. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17th, 1915 
Il. THE BABY JESUS. 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 221-39: Mart. 23, 

Hymns: 138 H. & C.S.; 92 Heart and Voice; 134 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: And he arose and took the young child and his mother, and came 
into Egypt.—MATTHEW 271, 


Presentation in the Temple. Who has a baby at home? How old is he? 
Who has a baby so young that he hasn’t a name yet ? What name would you 
like ? Names have meanings. Who knows what his name means ? 

When the baby Jesus was still quite tiny, Mary, his mother, said, ‘ Of course 
we must have him named. What shall we call him?’ Thought of all the 
names of their great leaders, e.g., Moses, Joshua. At last chose Jesus, another 
form of Joshua, which means Saviour. Loved the baby very dearly: perhaps 
thought he might grow up to be the great man who would defeat the Romans and 
save his people. 

Who has seen a baby christened in Chapel ? Mary and Joseph took their 
little one to the Temple at Jerusalem. As they were going up the steps they 
met a very old minister whose name was Simeon. When he saw the baby he 
took him in his arms and blessed him, Then they passed on into the great 
Temple where the dedication service was held. 

On their way back there came up to them an aged lady called Anna, who 
was very good and wise. She took the baby in her arms as Simeon had done, and, 
kissing him many times, told Mary she felt sure he would grow up to be sweet 
and good. Then Mary and Joseph returned to the house in wihch they were 
staying, very proud to have had such kind notice taken of their baby. 

Visit of Wise Men. This story is well known and can be told simply by the 
teacher : How these wise men in a far country saw the new star: thought it 
meant the birth of a great man—probably a king: followed it to Jerusalem : 
enquired at King Herod’s palace: provoked his jealousy: went on to where 
Jesus was: brought gifts of gold and sweet smelling perfumes: their dreams 
directed them to go a different way home: the dreams of Mary and Joseph 
warning them to flee to Egypt: return of the wise men, and the flight of Joseph 
and Mary with Jesus into E.ypt (shew route on map). 

The Massacre of the Innocents. King Herod waited and watched for the 
return of the wise men: when they did not come he grew angry and fearful. 
Little baby might grow into a powerful man, and perhaps dethrone him. Could 
not find out whose baby he was, nor where he lived: a cruel proclamation : 
soldiers to kill every baby boy two years old and under in Bethlehem : soldiers 
had to obey. King satisfied that right baby had been killed. 
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_ But in country of Egypt Joseph and Mary got together a home—Joseph 
working as a carpenter, and the baby Jesus fast growing into a child toddling 
about the house: running to gate to meet father when day’s work finished. 
(Shew if possible Holman Hunt’s picture ‘ The Triumph of the Innocents.’ Do 
not dwell too much on the massacre, but pass on to happy home in Egypt.) 

After many months King Herod became very ill: had many learned doctors : 
tried everything : but died at last with hardly a friend. 

Lessons. 1. May have a name that means a good character. Whatever called 
may come to stand for being good. Benet ble 

2. The wise men brought their costly gifts to Jesus. Can we take presents 
for him ? What does he like best ? Hearts that are full of love and longing to 
help others. 

3. Let us learn from the story of King Herod to control our tempers, and give 
no room for jealous thoughts. If some are more clever than we, remember that 
hurting their bodies will not make them less clever or good, and in end we shall 
be disliked, and instead of gaining friends by our spiteful ways shall grow to be 
unloved and lonely. 

Expression Work. For Drawing :—Draw stars, one brighter than rest, under 
which draw a little cottage. 

Sand Tray. Build Palace of Herod with blocks in middle of tray, and at corner 
of sand tray make a small house. Make a road in the sand, and let the children 
move the wise men with their camels from the palace to the house. 

Dorotuy MILts. 


——— 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24th, 1915, 
Ill. THE BOY JESUS 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 249-52, 

Hymns: 17 (first two verses) H. & C.S.; 59 Heart and Voice; 126S.S. Hymn 
Book. 

Memory TExt: Waist ye not that I must be in my Father's house ?>—LUKE 249, 


Return to Nazareth. After the death of Herod Joseph and Mary returned 
to their first home in Nazareth. (Shewonmap.) Village amongst hills: narrow 
streets which rise in terraces: houses not built of brick but yellowish white 
limestone which glitters in sun: roofs flat, on most of which were gardens where 
family would sit in evening when the hot sun had set. Joseph would soon find 
work amongst the people he knew, and years would slip by. 

Jesus would be taken to village school. Nothing like our schools to-day. 
No desks: just little mats on the floor to sit on: repeated lesson after teacher. 

School over, little Jesus and other boys would have their games, maybe ‘ tag,’ 
or hide-and-seek, amongst the trees. I think he would play at carpenter, and 
school, too. Sometimes he would make a big bonfire with chips and shavings 
from his father’s shop. When his mother wanted an errand going Jesus was 
always willing to go though it meant sometimes stopping in the middle of an 
exciting game. And when there was some little task to be done in the shop 
he was ready and anxious to do it. 

Before going to school in the morning, and perhaps after his return, Jesus 
would probably draw water from the village well some little distance from his 
home: no taps in those days. In his work he was industrious, in his play agree- 
able, and always unselfish and kind to his playmates and brothers and sisters, 
No wonder, therefore, that as he grew up everybody loved him. 

Visit to the Temple at Jerusalem. On Sundays Jesus would go to the little 
church in Nazareth, called a Synagogue. (If possible shew a picture of a 
Synagogue.) Smaller even than some of our churches. But in the big city of 
Jerusalem, a long way from Nazareth, there was a great church called a Temple. 
(Shew if possible a picture of the Temple.) What a grand building! 

Once a year many people of Nazareth went to Jerusalem to this beautiful 
Temple. But children could not go until they were twelve years old. Jesus 
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would have heard stories of the city of Jerusalem, and the Temple services, 
from his mother, and from his playmates, who were older than he, and how he 
would long to be old enough to go too! 

At last he was really twelve! How he would count first the weeks and then 
the days to the time when they were to start the journey! Very early in the 
morning they rose. There was quite a party from Nazareth. 

How did they travel? Men on foot: women on asses. Jesus and other boys 
of the party would sometimes run a long way on in front and gather beautiful 
flowers: sometimes they would paddle in the streams. How brightly the sun 
shone and how sweetly sang the birdies. Jesus would feel so happy. Then at 
meal-times baskets of food would be opened, and all would sit down on the grass, 
just like you do at a picnic. And at night they would often sleep out of doors, 
At last in sight of great city of Jerusalem. (Trace journey on map.) 

In midst of it stood the Temple. The marble and gold of which it was built 
shone brightly in the sunshine. Arrived in the great city, many wonderful 
things attracted the notice of the young boy, Jesus, but the most beautiful of 
all was the Temple itself. A finer building he had never seen. ‘There, in the 
services he joined in the singing of the beautiful psalms. He loved it all very much. 

Describe the return of the Nazareth party: how Joseph and Mary could not 
find Jesus, but thought he would be with some of their friends: how, having 
gone a long way, grew anxious and searched for him, but he was not with the 
party: how they returned to Jerusalem: at last found him in the Temple 
with the wise Teachers, asking them questions. Glad to find him safe, they 
all returned home. 

Emphasise the love Jesus had for the beautiful Temple and sacred services, and 
his longing to know more about higher subjects, and his unwillingness to leave 
the place in which he had spent such a happy time. (If possible shew Holman 
Hunt’s picture of Christ in the Temple.) 

Lesson. However young we are we can all strive to be gentle and. unselfish in 
our games, and industrious in our work, and cultivate a love for our beautiful 
Church, and a desire to know the beautiful truths that are taught therein. 

Dorotuy MILLs. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 31st, 1915 
IV. THE YOUTH OF JESUS 


SCRIPTURE READING: PSALM 11099-,16 
Hymns: 326 H. & C.S.; 169 Heart and Voice; 227 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Is not this the carpenter's son ?—Matrt. 1355; Marx 63, 


Subject to his Parents. When Jesus got back home after his visit to Jerusalem 
he had a great deal to think about. As the months went by many times would 
he think of the journey to Jerusalem, and the many wonderful things he had 
seen in the great city and at the Temple. He would think a great deal about the 
answers of the wise men to his questions, and dream of the time when he would 
be a man, 

Most boys and girls think about what they would like to be when they grow 
big. Tommy wants to be a soldier, Ruthie a nurse, Jane a typist like her big 
sister, Sidney would like to drive a puffer train, Eric wishes to be a doctor, Sam 
a sailor, Rosie a teacher, Mabel a dressmaker, and so on. 

I think Jesus when a boy in his teens very much wanted to be a wise Rabbi— 
a teacher—lke the wise men in the temple. 

But his parents were poor and he knew they could not afford to have him 
educated in the city of learning—Jerusalem. So for a long time he would keep 
this longing to himself, which would only make it harder to bear. As he grew 
older, more and more would he have to help his father in the carpenter’s shop, 
first in little ways, holding the long planks of wood while his father sawed them 
the right length and shape. (This can be enlarged upon. Shew if possible 
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Millais’ picture The Carpenter's Shop. Describe details: the cut finger: the 
cal people portrayed, Joseph, Mary, Elizabeth, Jesus, and John his cousin, 
CLG. 

Probably Jesus did not like this work. His longing to be a Rabbi would grow 
deeper. I wonder if ever he longed to run away? If he did, he overcame this 
temptation, and patiently worked for his father and mother which was much the 
better thing todo. Maybe he thought when he was a man his brothers would be 
able to do this work, and a chance would come for him to gratify his great desire. 

Soon after he had left school it would appear that his father died, and that would 
mean that some one must take his father’s place in the shop in order to provide 
for the mother and younger children. It must have seemed to Jesus that all 
his hopes were crushed, for this was his work. He had to help and encourage his 
mother. How good she had been to him ! 

So now in turn he must forget himself, and his own longings, and do his car- 
penter’s work. (At this point of the lesson shew if possible Holman Hunt’s picture 
The Shadow of the Cross. Point out wonderful details of shop: tools: view of 
country through window: mother bending over box: looking at treasures wise 
men had brought—crown and jewels: evening: light of siettng sun coming in 
at window: day’s work done: Jesus tired with bending, stands up and spreads 
out arms: shadow of a cross on the wall: consternation of mother. Just a 
beautiful legend.) 

Mary would have guessed the longing of her boy: perhaps seen him reading 
after day’s work. Mothers quickly guess. Jesus would have gone to temple 
every year, perhaps had asked what books to read as a preparation for being a 
Rabbi. 

When we have to do something that is very difficult we speak of the trouble 
as a cross to be borne. Jesus was bearing his cross working in the carpenter’s 
shop, when all the time he would be longing to go to Jerusalem to study and 
prepare for being a great teacher. But I do not think his mother ever heard him 
complain. How she would admire her brave boy and thank God for his love, and 
pray that there might yet come an opportunity for him to be what he so desired. 

Lessons. 1. If Jesus had not done these little duties well, and borne bravely 
his disappointments and little troubles he would never have been the great man 
he was. We must do with our might and with a cheerful spirit the duties that 
lie nearest. Not until the little things have been done well shall we be ready 
to do the greater tasks. 

2. Let us always try to be helpful to mother and father, We can never repay 
all the love and care they have so willingly and freely given to us. 

Expression Work. For drawing :—Draw a box, saw, door, table, stool, or 
other article likely to be made by a carpenter. 

Sand Tray...Represent as well as possible with blocks a joiner’s shop, with 
bench and men working, etc. By sharpening a pencil can make shavings for 
children to strew on the floor of the workshop. 

The teacher may also find pictures to help in illustrating these lessons in The 
Primary Lessons in Avt—Standard Primary Course, Packet A, 1/— (write to Mr. 
Hare, Essex Hall). 

Dorotuy MILLs. 


A pure and holy love itself becomes an invocation, and says to the young 
heart : ‘ Aspire to be worthy ; live while youlive!’ There is no finer definition 
of this ‘ living while we live’ than the aphorism of Thomas Binney: ‘ Be a whole 
man—do one thing at one time,’ gathering all the power to one great purpose, 
and thus discovering how, in their happy fraternity, they yield a rich reward 
of pleasure.—E. Paxton Hood. 
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OUR STORY PAGES 
A Good Reference. 


John was fifteen, and very anxious to get a desirable place in the 
office of a well-known lawyer who had advertised for a boy, but doubted 
his success, because, being a stranger in the city, he had no reference 
to present. 

“Tm afraid Dll stand a poor chance,’ he thought despondently. 
‘However I’ll try and appear as well as I can; for that may help me 
a little.’ 

So he was careful to have his dress and person neat, and when 
he took. his turn to be interviewed, went in with his hat in his hand 
and a smile on his face. 

The keen-eyed lawyer glanced him over from head to foot. 

‘Good face,’ he thought, ‘and pleasant ways.’ 

Then he noted the neat suit, saw the well-brushed hair and clean- 
looking skin. Another glance showed the finger-nails free from soil. 

‘Ah! that looks like thoroughness,’ thought the lawyer. 

Then he asked a few direct, rapid questions, which John answered 
as directly. 

‘Prompt.’ ‘ Let’s see your writing,’ he added aloud. 

John took the pen, and wrote his name. 

“Very well, easy to read, and no flourishes. Now, what references 
have you?’ 

John’s face fell. ‘I haven’t any,’ he said, slowly: ‘I’m almost a 
stranger in the city.’ 

“Can’t take a boy without references,’ was the rejoinder; and, as 
he spoke, a sudden thought sent a flush to John’s cheek, , 

“I haven’t any references,’ he said with hesitation, ‘ but here’s a 
letter from mother I just received. I wish you would read it.’ 

The lawyer took it. It was a short letter :— 

My dear John,—\ want to remind you that, wherever you find 
work, you must consider that work your own. Don’t go into it, 
as some boys do, with the feeling that you will do as little as you 
can, and get something better soon; but make up your mind 
you will do as much as possible, and make yourself so necessary 
to your employer that he will never let you go. 

You have been a good son to me, and I can truly say I have never 
known you to shirk. Be as good in business, and I am sure God 
will bless your efforts. 

‘H’m!’ said the lawyer, reading it over the second time. ‘ That’s 
pretty good advice, John,—excellent advice. I rather think Ill try 
you, even without the references.’ 


Men who never violate their consciences are not afraid if you knock at their 
door at midnight !—Chinese Proverb. 


By the Way 


For ADULT CLassEs. The National 
Conference Union for Social Service has 
prepared a course of reading on Euro- 
pean National Polity. The Short 
Course deals with I. Europe im the 
Past; Il. Europe tn the Future; II. 
Religious Considerations; 1V. Prin- 
ciples to be laid down at close of war. 
We commend this course to the teachers 
of adult classes and urge that they 
should deal with section I during the 
month of January. Books recom- 
mended are: ‘Literary and Historical 
Atlas of Europe’ (Everyman, 1/-) ; 
‘Europe,’ E. A. Freeman (Macmillan, 
1/-); ‘France of To-day,’ A. Thomas, 
(Home University Library, 1/-); ‘Ger- 
many of To-day,‘ Charles Tower (Home 
University Library, 1/-); ‘ History of 
our own Time,’ G. P. Gooch (Home 
University Library, 1/-). 

It is an important thing at the 
present time to understand the many 
causes which have led to the Great 
War. Serious study of these books 
will be productive of enlightened citi- 
zenship and an increasing respect for 
the good name of our own country. 
Copies of the complete syllabus may be 
had, price 1d., by post 14d., from Rev. 
H. H. Johnson, B.A., Greenhill, Eves- 
ham, or from Mr. Hare at Essex Hall. 


FROM THE S.S.A. FILING CABINET 


Motto FOR I0oQI§. 
Hold hard by truth and your own soul. 
Do out the duty !—R.B. 

FoRwARD MovEMENT. A visit was 
paid to the Domestic Mission, Rhyl 
Street, London, N.W., on Monday, 
December 7th. After the regular 
teachers’ meeting an address was given 
on the importance of the teacher’s work, 
the necessity of preparation, and the 
way to use the ‘SuNDAY SCHOOL 
Montuty.’ It is hoped that a prepara- 
tion class will be formed. 

COLONIAL AND ForEIGN. In co- 
operation with the Women’s League, 
letters have been sent to friends from 
our Churches in Canada, serving with 
the Canadian Contingent, with a greet- 
ing from the Association and an offer 
of help. One of the men from Ottawa, 
when on a visit to London, called at 
Essex Hall, and the officers were very 
glad of this opportunity of giving him 
a welcome. 

At the request of the Librarian, 
copies of S.S.A. publications have been 
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sent to the Library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Copies of our publications will shortly 
be on sale in Bombay. 

Our MEN IN THE HomME DEFENCE 
Force. Many schools are giving splen- 
did help to the men in camp near by. 
Now that the Battalions are often sta- 
tioned away from their home districts, 
a note should be sent by the School 
Correspondent to the local minister 
near a battalion in which old teachers 
or scholars are serving, so as to make 
the help more personal and real. The 
Office of the S.S.A. will gladly act as an 
exchange of such information so far 
as necessary. 

IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING IN THE 
ScHooL. At Norwell, Mass., U.S.A., a 
five minute sermon for children pre- 
cedes the regular sermon. The ‘ wor- 
ship elements’ in the School are very 
brief, so that almost the entire hour 
is given up to study. Superintendents 
and teachers would do well to remember 
that the lesson is by far the most im- 
portant part of Sunday school work. 
If children attend the morning service, 
and if something is provided specially 
for them, there is all the more reason 
for giving plenty of time to the lesson 
at morning school rather than lengthen- 
ing unduly the opening and closing 
services in school. It may happen 
otherwise that children have too much 
service and too little teaching. 


CHILDREN’S ADDRESSES: 
How To PREPARE THEM. 


“He talked, and he talked, and he 
told us as ’ow he loved us; and we all 
thought as ’ow he was goin’ to say 
somethin’, but he didn’t tell us nothin’, 
after all!’ The little girl who said 
this, many years ago, had been listening 
to what was called a ‘Children’s 
Address.’ That won’t do, and never 
did! The giving of a Children’s 
Address is difficult. After more than 
forty years at it I always find such an 
address more difficult to prepare, and 
much more difficult effectively to 
deliver than an address or sermon for 


adults. But, whenever one succeeds 
with the children’s address, there is, to 
the speaker, a more than double 


delight and far more than a double 
reward. The reasons for all these 
things will be obvious. 
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As to ‘how’ todoit? Ah, whocan 
say? To ‘do’ a_ thing—however 
difficult—is easier than to ‘tell how’ 
it is done. I am not quite sure that 
the ‘do-er’ ever succeeds in ‘ telling 
how’ he does it. There is so much— 
and there ought to be so much—even 
in giving a children’s address, of which 
the giver is quite unconscious. More- 
over, no two of us are of exactly the 
same temperament and training. And 
besides, I imagine that no one man ever 
prepares two such addresses in precisely 
the same way. 

These things allowed, an ‘ old hand’ 
may try to analyse his own way of doing 
it, and it would seem—in the main— 
to be something like this: He is going 
to talk to some actual children,—what 
for? That is the first thing to decide, 
—namely, the object he wishes to 
accomplish with these actual children, 
If his object is merely to entertain them 
—then that is what he wil! set himself 
to do; as he quite well may do under 
certain circumstances. But, in a Sun- 
day school or a church, this, surely, is 
not the object! No, he wants to give 
these actual children an idea, or he aims 
to make them in love with some zdeal, 
or he tries to awaken in them some such 
feeling as wonder, admiration, reverence, 
kindliness, courage, faithfulness—in short 
such brave and lovely things as touch 
and train the awakening soul and the 
opening character. 

Well, for actual children, according 
to their needs, the preparer of an 
address selects one—and only one—of 
these things, for one time. He has 
decided, this time, upon that one thing 
as his object. He means to accomplish 
it. And he has only fifteen minutes to 
doitin. Now,—how ? 

In his address he keeps the end in 
view from the beginning. The end he 
has in view entirely governs the 
material he uses,—the illustrations, 
anecdotes, or stories he utilises,—and 
especially the good things he rigidly 
excludes! He keeps the end in view, 
but often he finds the beginning of his 
address the most difficult. For, see! At 
the very outset of his address he must 
catch the children’s attention. How ? 
With an interesting object, a picture, 
a diagram, or a drawing, but perhaps 
more often by a brief anecdote, an 
arresting question, an attracting state- 
ment, a curious fact, a peculiar sentence, 
a gesture to be interpreted, or a sent- 
ence for all to say and repeat together, 
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—in some such way’ he begins by 
catching the children’s attention. Then, 
for fifteen minutes, he has got to keep 
their attention. And, to do this, he 
will have to work very hard indeed ; 
he may have to use every art he knows ; 
he will have to be himself all alive all 
the time, but with his eyes on theirs 
every minute; and, by his action, 
query, tone of voice, and way-of-telling 
things he will keep the little minds and 
hearts continuously working wth him, 
and so carry them with him to his 
conclusion, 

Now, every bit of that address he 
prepares beforehand. Perhaps in his 
early days he writes out every word, and 
re-writes it again and again, until he has 
perfected it, and until it is so much a 
part of his mind that, in giving the 
address, he himself is utterly free (for 
he must never vead !) to use all his art 
and power to capture, to hold, and to 
persuade the children. As he more 
and more learns the art of addressing 
and preparing, he will no longer need 
to write out. Yet every address, in 
every particle of it, to be effective, will 
have to be well wrought out in his mind 
beforehand. Stories, incidents, facts, 
ideas, from print and life, he will be 
always storing up. His best story, in 
each address, he will use at the end,—if 
it tellingly illustrates his point. And 
if it doesn’t illustrate (i.e., throw light) 
then he won’t use it at all. He will not 
use stories just because he has them. 
He grows careful to use only good 
stories and few in any one address, as 
too many illustrations like too many 
lights merely confuse. He finds that 
the art of Elimination is essential to the 
art of lumination. A room, asa rule, 
has only one door and a window, or 
maybe two. An effective address, as 
a rule, will do well with that number 
of anecdotal or story-illustrations. Of 
course, subjects vary and circumstances 
vary, and, at times, a speaker has a fine 
story to finish with which cannot be 
told within the limits, and his listeners 
are under a spell unspent. But—above 
all things—the experienced, if successful 
maker of addresses to children always 
knows what his object is—keeps that 
end in view in all he says, and in all he 
prepares to say, and never begins by 
asking: ‘Children, what shall I talk 
about ?’ For he knows that a smart 
boy in the audience may suddenly 
answer: ‘about two minutes!’ 

J. J. WRIGHT, 
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EDITORIAL 


There are many points at which the Sunday school need not be 
ashamed to take a lesson from the day school. We may not all have 
buildings as large and airy and well-adapted as those ‘ children’s 
palaces ’ we see in increasing numbers around us; but the physical 
well-being of our children is as important on Sunday as on Monday, 
and the matter of health is one to which we might well pay more 
attention. Ample ventilation, due heating and lighting, and comfort- 
able seats are not superfluous luxuries, or fads of the specialist : they 
are essential to our work. The careful observation of our children 
as individuals is essential also ; and here, with small classes, we have 
even an advantage over the day school teacher. Widely though the 
net of medical inspection in schools is spread nowadays—and a splendid 
thing it is for our nation—-there may still be cases that slip through it 
and wait for the Sunday school to mark and to save them. Note that 
word ;—it is literally saving, the saving of a life or of the health of a 
lifetime, that we are called in this way to do. It is good to save a 
soul—and that also we may do, and, with God’s help, we trust we are 
doing ; but a soul needs a body to clothe it—and if the body does 
not help by its measure of health and vigour, it may sadly hinder. We 
know it too well, among adults ; now, with the children, pliant in body 
as in soul, is the time to start the saving process. 

Details will follow in their due place, if this main principle is seized 
and held fast. Quarantine, as strictly enforced as in any day school— 
for microbes do noé rest on the sabbath day; simple and straight- 
forward and reverent teaching about the body, its powers and its 
needs ; prompt and wise help in cases of special weakness—all these 
are part of the one ideal. We are trying to rear good citizens, of this 
kingdom and of the kingdom of Heaven; and wholesomeness and 
purity, within and without, must be part of our ideal. For ‘the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.’ 
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Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7th, 1915 
HONOURING PARENTS.—Ex. 2012; Deut. 516. 


Teacher’s References.—Ex. 2115,17; Matt. 153-9, 2128-31; Mark 
710-12, By reference to lesson on ‘Sons of God’ (S.S. MONTHLY, 
December 13th, Igt4) revise the characteristics of parenthood and 
sonship. Amplify as under. 

The Claim of the Parent.—The laws of England and of the United 
States require parents to maintain and educate their children, main- 
tenance extending to the age of twenty-one years (or other fixed age), 
and, in return, the parents have the right to claim respect, service, and 
obedience, such right being nullified in cases of insanity, abuse, or 
extreme cruelty. 

In some countries in olden times, e.g., Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
parental dominion was very great, amounting almost, and in some 
cases quite, to a power of life and death. This right was only gradually 
softened by the progress of refinement. The early Hebrews accepted 
the view that parents could exercise this power, hence we have such 
stories as the attempted sacrifice of his son by Abraham (Gen. 22) and 
the actual sacrifice of his only child by Jephthah (Judges 11). In 
both cases the sacrifice was an offering to a powerful deity who de- 
manded the highest price for favours granted or about to be conferred, 
and in neither case did the victim rebel against the parental decision. 

In just the same way as the gods commanded obedience and respect 
from the people, so a father commanded these qualities from his 
children, and disobedience and want of respect were punishable by 
death (Bx s2725-17), 

There is something very remarkable about this commandment: 
it mentions honour and respectful conduct to father and mother in one 
breath. In all ancient nations, and especially in their early develop- 
ment, respect for women left much to be desired. In Israel, women 
could be bought and sold, and girls were less esteemed than boys. 
But, as we have seen, the morality of the Israelites was higher 
than that of the people who were their neighbours, so their respect 
for women was greater too. Miriam is mentioned as a co-deliverer 
with Moses, and Deborah takes high rank as a prophetess, so we see 
that it was held to be possible, even in those early times, for women 
to rise above obscurity and to command universal honour. 

The Claim of the Child.—In countries where children enjoy greatest 
freedom, parental governance is generally acknowledged. The average 
normal child yields a customary and, for the most part, unquestioning 
obedience. With advancing years and greater opportunities and more 
progressive methods of education the child develops resourcefulness 
and thought and a desire to ‘ live his own life’ untramelled by old- 
fashioned customs and conventions. This marks the parting of the 
ways. The child, like Jesus, may for many years longer be ‘ subject 
to his parents’ (Luke 254), but the awakening has taken place, the 
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birth pangs of individuality may be a source of discomfort to parent 
and child alike, but the individual must emerge sooner or later. 
Suppression means retrogression. The period of growing individuality 
claims its right to travel into a far country, experiment therein, formu- 
late its own opinions, crystallise its own experiences. It may make 
mistakes, meet with misunderstandings, reject old forms and cherished 
ideas, formulate new creeds and tread new paths. Youth claims its 
right to grow, to expand. Jesus exercised this right later than most 
young men and ‘his friends... said “He is beside himself” ’ 
(Mark 31). 

Father, Mother.—With the true child and parent this is only a tran- 
sition period. A readjustment takes place in the relationship. The 
child still shows respect and yearns, even more than formerly, to 
observe obedience and filial loyalty where it does not involve sacrifice 
of conviction. New tenderness and mutual appreciation is evolved, 
new thoughtfulness is generated, personal tastes and desires are laid 
aside or forgotten in order to promote happiness and comfort for each 
other. Then the words ‘ Father ’—‘ Mother’ take on a new sig- 
nificance. ‘ Father’ means ‘ Trusted Comrade,’ and ‘ Mother’ means 
“God’s best gift to a boy or girl,’ while ‘Son’ or ‘Daughter’ means 
“Thoughtful Care and Tender Solicitude.’ At this stage it becomes 
possible to understand what Jesus wished to convey in the words 
“Our Father.’ 

Honouring our Parents.—Youthful development brings change. 
The change may be one of many kinds. Can the change be consistent 
with honour and love to the old folks ? 

(a) Advancement of Learning.—Young people of to-day have golden 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge. This knowledge may far out- 
strip that of their parents, making the latter appear more or less 
ignorant or uneducated. Some young people think this a good oppor- 
tunity for displaying their superiority. They should remember that 
their elders may not have had the same advantages of leisure and 
training as they; also, those elders have made enormous sacrifices 
in order that the children may reap the full benefit of the advantages. 
Cannot the children honour the sacrifice by using their eyes and hands 
and lips in the service of mother and father ?—a letter to be written, 
a book or article to be read aloud. The children may be able to read 
and write and speak fifty languages, but if they do not know the lan- 
guage of love they are vastly more ignorant than their unlettered parents. 
(Illustrations can be taken from Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush or A 
Window in Thrums). 

(b) Advancement im Social Position.—Knowledge gives power, and 
powerful knowledge may lead one, step by step, to influence, fame, or 
wealth. Under the glare of the more brilliant social light, the old 
home may look very shabby, the old people may seem very dowdy 
and out-of-date, unless we can also remember that love has hallowed 
the old home and sanctified those who made such things possible 
for us, To despise and be ashamed of lowly birth and humble sur- 
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roundings is to dishonour those who brought us into being. Some of 
England’s greatest men and women were of plebeian birth. Jesus was 
a carpenter’s son. 
(c) Advancement in Religious Belief.—Because of our greater oppor- 
tunities— 
‘We may not think our fathers’ thought, 
Their creeds our lips may alter.’ 


We have seen that this may cause them great grief and perhaps they 
will think we are very wrong in differing from them. This should 
make us all the more tender and gentle and thoughtful. We must 
remember that their God is our God too, though we may have other 
views about him. We must be very careful never to say anything or 
act in a manner that seems to imply that their worship is less accept- 
able than ours. Above all things we must remember, whatever 
changes take place, it is the duty of youth to respect, cherish, and 
protect those who guided and guarded the young child. Jesus, looking 
upon his sorrowing mother from the Cross and speaking to the disciple 


whom he loved said, ‘Woman, behold thy son! .. . Behold thy 
mother!’ ... ‘and from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home.’ 


FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 1915 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL.—Ex. 2013, 21??. 


Teacher’s References.—Gen. 49-18; Lev. 178-5, 2417-22; Bible for 
Young People, Vol. 1, pp. 98-103. 

Blood Vengeance.—It is natural that people should connect ‘life’ 
with ‘blood.’ If blood be shed to such an extent that breathing 
ceases and life departs, what more natural than that an illiterate or 
uncivilised person should infer that the blood is the seat of the life- 
principle (what we call Soul). Ancient peoples not only believed the 
soul of man to be in his blood, they thought that animals, too, had 
souls. This thought explains many of the customs relative to the 
worship of, the attitude of mind towards, or the conditions to be 
observed in the killing of, animals. Man, believed by the Israelites 
to have been made in the image of God (Gen. 124), was held to be 
especially inviolable. The Jews permitted the killing of certain 
animals and using their flesh as food, but the slaughter had, and has, 
to be performed by a ‘ master ’ who must have passed an examination 
in his art and whose knife must be duly inspected and passed by a 
rabbi. But if a man were killed, either on purpose or by accident, 
whether by man or beast, his blood cried out for recompense, and it 
was the duty of the nearest relative to destroy the murderer. Blood 
vengeance among many peoples has been held to be a sacred obligation 
and its neglect considered a crime. Though it seems absurd to us, yet 
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as late as 1486 the hangman of Ypres, in Flanders, was ordered to 
execute a boar upon the scaffold, because it had killed a child. 

_ So obviously stern was this law in the case of those who had un- 
intentionally and accidentally killed another, that ‘ Cities of Refuge ’ 
were established wherein the Israelite could claim protection from 
the law which demanded ‘life for life’ (Deut. 191-18). If bad feeling 
could be attributed to the offender the law of retribution held good: 
‘Thou shalt give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’ (Ex. 2123-25), With increased numbers and more settled and 
civilised conditions of life, fine and sacrifice took the place of the more 
drastic compensation. Slowly the law of mercy was evolved to take 
that of retribution—‘I desire mercy, not sacrifice’ (Hosea 6%) ; 
‘ First be reconciled to thy brother and then come and offer thy gift ’ 
(Matt. 521-24); and, finally, the law of love is enunciated, ‘ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour ’ (Rom. 13?%). 

Self-Preservation.—Life is a wonderful something. The greatest 
scientists have not been able to define it or to tell what happens to it 
when the body dies. We believe life continues after such death. Such 
belief has no proof. All living things—plant, animal, man—value 
life so much that they develop certain characteristics or habits to 
preserve life, even though it may involve the death of some antagonistic 
organism. This creates a great difficulty for many minds, and has 
been spoken of as ‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw.’ Life can only be 
described as a divine gift. The law of life demands that low forms be 
sacrificed to sustain and nourish higher forms of life. Because animal 
life cannot be sustained indefinitely on air and water, and because we 
eat to live and do not live to eat, personally it is of little moment which 
form is taken seeing that some form must be taken, and life of a kind 
can be found in plant, fish, bird, or quadruped. For others, I recognise 
it is a matter for private judgment. 

Common sense declares the right of the individual, when menaced by 
extreme danger in which hesitation to act would result in permanent 
injury or total loss of life, to kill the poisonous reptile, the beast of 
prey, or the would-be assassin. This leads us to the conclusion that 
killing is justified for the purposes of sustenance and protection. 

Society is an aggregation of individuals, so is the State: logically, 
the same conclusion should hold good in the case of one group of many 
individuals as in the case of the one individual. 

Capital Punishment.—This is the infliction of the death-penalty for 
a criminal offence. The codes of most civilised nations used to abound 
with capital crimes. At one time the English law had not less than 
one hundred and sixty crimes punishable with death. At the present, 
the only crimes so punishable are high treason and murder. The right 
to kill has already been established. Other questions now call for 
consideration. Recent events have shown high treason to be a 
menace to the State. Is this so in the case of murder? I think not. 
We rarely hear, in these times, of a deliberately planned, cold-blooded, 
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unimpassioned act of murder. Rather it is the result of uncontrolled 
passion or maddened anger or unbalanced mentality towards some 
private person considered apart from the general multitude. Re- 
tributive punishment is a thing of the past ; it is now designed to be 
educative and corrective. For this purpose, a person may be restrained 
in the exercise of any privileges or natural rights short of taking his 
[her] life, but to execute him is to put all such possibility out of the 
question. Further, if killing be a crime of insuperable enormity the 
question arises ‘ What justification can be urged by the State for the 
office of public executioner who has no personal injury to avenge 
and whose act of killing is as cold-blooded and unimpassioned as we 
can possibly imagine?’ Killing is killing, no matter who performs 
the act. 

War.—War is a resort to physical force by which a stronger power 
or powers compels the weaker to yield to its demands, to seek safety 
in flight, or, in the last extremity, to be slain. The right to kill being 
conceded, does anythnig more remain to be said? (Note.—The 
Quakers or Friends do not agree. They believe, under the gospel 
injunction, ‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you,’ that all wars and fightings are strictly forbidden.) 
When the cost of war, successful or otherwise, is calculated does it 
justify the outlay ? M. Henri Golay has calculated the cost of the 
war of Ig14-15: ‘A quarter of Europe’s young manhood killed or 
crippled, a million or two of widows, a million or two of orphans, a 
million or two families flung into the depths of poverty, two or three 
countries laid waste, four or five countries almost bankrupt, a few 
score cathedrals and churches destroyed, a few score thousand homes 
razed to the ground.’ Shall such things be again? Let us 

“War ’gainst the curse of war, 
Fighting that fighting may cease.’ 

While nations and man-made boundaries exist there will always 
be war, for nations will always seek their own advantage and pre- 
eminence. We must outgrow nationality as we have outgrown time- 
worn customs and creeds. We must seek to establish the kingdom of 
God on earth and the brotherhood of the whole human race, and to 
do this we shall still need to make war—but it will be a moral warfare— 
one in which all our energies will be engaged, a stern fight against vice, 
evil influence, uncleanness of mind, body, and surroundings, hereditary 
tendencies, destitution. This is a war which needs to be begun without 
delay, and to be long continued—saving life not taking it. 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Ruskin once said that ‘ war is the foundation of all high virtues and faculties 
of men.’ As well might the maker of phrases say that fire is the builder of the 
forest, for only in the flame of destruction do we realise the warmth and strength 
that lie in the heart of oak.—David Stary Jordan. 


War has its origin in the evil passions of men.---Renjamin Franklin. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2lst, 1915 
THE LUSTS OF THE FLESH.—Ex. 20". 


Hints to Teachers.—Read II Sam. 11; ‘Guinevere,’ Tennyson. 
Owing to its extreme difficulty this subject needs to be handled with 
great delicacy. Care must be exercised in the choice of expression. 
Want of consideration in the use of language may lead to more harm 
than good. The choice of subject matter and method of treatment 
will depend to a large extent on the age of the scholars and their home 
and social surroundings. In some instances it may be necessary to 
have ‘a straight talk.’ In every case it will be necessary above all 
things to avoid prudery. 

Adolescence.—The more we learn about our bodies the more wonder- 
ful does life appear to be in itself. We are filled with profound admira- 
tion as we investigate the functions of the various organisms by which 
that life is sustained. One of the most marvellous wonders is the 
change from infancy to maturity known as adolescence. This change, 
differing in development in different species, is common and natural 
to all forms of life. It brings with it the consciousness of sex differentia- 
tion. Before this period boys and girls live a common life with common 
duties, common pleasures; now, they become actively aware of new 
and strange desires, there is a fuller awakening of old powers and a 
birth of new powers which attract or repel the opposite sex. This is 
marked on both sides by restlessness and self-consciousness and often 
by nervous irritability and aggression in the efforts after self-realisation. 
Girls become aware of their personal charms and frequently display a 
desire for ornamentation. Boys develop new manliness and physical 
strength and protectiveness. 

The transition period is one of great delicacy and tenderness. The 
needs of the developing personality must be watched and met with 
great care if the human and divine ‘ best’ is to emerge. Boys and 
girls are recommended to devote their energies to some sport or hobby 
to work off superfluous activity and to give mind and body full scope 
for mature development. 

The Temple of the Spirit.—-It is related of Jesus that, finding the 
Temple occupied by buyers and sellers and money-changers, he cast 
them out because he felt that they were a desecration to so holy a 
building (St. Matt. 2112). We should all feel that reverence, for the 
house of God demands quietness of speech and movement. We learn, 
with something of a shock, that our beautiful St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in the fourteenth century was a place ‘ for conversation, for the trans- 
action of business—to make or receive payments: to hire servants,’ 
that in the sixteenth century it ‘was a common thoroughfare even 
for men leading pack horses and asses . . . the portico was let off in 
shops and stalls: the nave of the church actually became a cavalry 
barrack.’ We feel this was a desecration. 

If some honoured guest came to our homes, no matter how humble 
or otherwise they might be, we should strive to have everything as 
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spotless and orderly and beautiful as we could make it. Soiled linen, 
dust, dead flowers would be ruthlessly removed. Our human bodies 
are the guest chambers of the living spirit—an honoured ambassador 
from God. ‘ Ye are the temple of God and the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you’ (I Cor. 316): that being so, how necessary it is that we should 
keep that temple holy and undefiled. 

Boy and Girl Friendships.—The question ‘Should a boy have a girl 
friend 2?’ and wice-versa frequently arises in the mind of young people : 
sometimes they are wise enough to ask some more elderly person to 
answer it. It is one difficult to answer in general terms. The character 
of the particular boy or girl should be known and also what is under- 
stood by the word ‘friend.’ There is a great deal of satisfaction in 
knowing that Tom, Dick, and Harry have been respectively attracted 
to Mary, Jane, and Susan, and, from being scholars in the same Sunday 
school, now sit side byside in the same church and take a mutual interest 
in church activities. There is, however, another aspect to be con- 
sidered in which lads and lasses, not safeguarded by home and church 
influences, indulge in street lounging, rough ‘horse-play,’ using 
questionable or indecent conversation and generally indulging in 
vulgar and degrading actions. Any young person who has given mind 
and body opportunity and time to mature, cannot fail to be repelled 
by such practices. 

The Lusts of the Flesh.—-Natural selective tendency is a beautiful 
and holy thing when dominated by the high qualities of love, reason, 
and self-control. It has frequently happened that men and women 
moved by these qualities have felt themselves morally bound to 
renounce natural ties because of other and more binding ties or pur- 
poses. Without these qualities natural passions are liable to degenerate 
into lust and licence. King Arthur’s knights were pledged— 


“To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her ;’ 


but Lancelot ‘reputed the best knight and godliest man’ and 
Guinevere ‘the stately Queen’ were both unfaithful and disloyal to 
their King and their vows, and sorrow, disaster, and ruin fell on them- 
selves and others in consequence. King David, looking on Bath- 
sheba’s beauty from afar, lusted after her and it led him to commit 
the sin of murder to satisfy his lustful desires. In medizval times 
monks and nuns, recognising the strength of animal appetites, retired 
into monasteries and convents, endeavouring by means of fasting and 
penance to repress their bodily cravings. They succeeded in shutting 
themselves away from temptation: we must adopt a higher plan and 
overcome temptation and all the lusts and appetites of the flesh by 
learning Self-control and Temperance and fixing our desires on the 
things which are eternal. 
FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1915 
HONESTY.—Ex. 2015. 


Teacher’s References.—Gen. 2529-34, Gen. 27 ; Josh. 7 ; Luke 161-38 ; 
Eph. 428; II Thess. 319. 

Theft.—In lesson Nov. 15th, 1914, $.S. MONTHLY, it was pointed out 
that theft was punishable by death. The death penalty could be 
remitted on payment of a fine of from two to five times the value of 
what had been stolen (Ex. 221-18). Zaccheus in his conversation with 
Jesus (Luke 198) makes reference to this custom. 

In England the laws against fraud, larceny, and theft were very 
stringent in former times: even to-day some forms of dishonesty are 
very severely punished. To take what does not rightly belong to one 
is to be guilty of dishonesty though it may not bring one within reach 
of the law. Housebreaking, burglary, highway robbery are punishable 
by terms of imprisonment. Such lines of conduct have usually required 
as careful and skilful a course of training as that which would be 
necessary to produce a skilled mechanic. Criminal persons have been 
known to teach quite young children how to steal without detection 
(refer Oliver Twrst). 

We are not in danger of breaking into houses or picking pockets, 
but it is quite possible to acquire a dishonest spirit in many ways. 
Quite young children will take dainties (cake, fruit, sweets) from the 
table surreptitiously. This is a bad habit which indicates greediness 
if nothing worse. Flowers and shrubs are not safe in our parks and 
public (and private)} gardens from pilfering fingers. Fruit from 
orchards has a way of disappearing not altogether appreciated by the 
owner. The school teacher has to keep watch against cheating amongst 
the scholars. All these things indicate a flaw in the character which 
will grow into a serious fault in later life if not checked. ‘ An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,’ says Pope, but in Hamlet we read, 
‘to be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand ’ (Act ii. 2). Without intentional dishonesty so many people 
strive to obtain some advantage, some gain, to which they are not 
justly entitled as a result of their own action. 

Below Standard.—-It is frequently asserted that it is very difficult— 
if not impossible—to be strictly honest in buginess. ‘ Shady practices 
are met with in many trades and callings, though I do not think they 
are so universal as some people would lead us to believe. Sixteen 
ounces—one pound ; thirty-six inches—one yard, and so on. To give 
less is dishonest to the purchaser, to give more is not just to the seller. 
People who are convicted of adulterating their goods or giving short 
measure are dealt with by the law. The very fact that inspectors are 
appointed to look after these matters proves that dishonesty is still 
existent. Goods are sometimes displayed in shop windows at one 
price and inferior articles served to the purchaser... Sometimes ‘ sales ’ 
are advertised and goods marked down to ‘ half-price’ to deceive the 
customer into thinking he has secured a bargain or has the ‘ latest 
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thing’ at a ridiculously low figure. The salesman and shop-walker 
and costermonger are not only to blame. They know the general public 
want to get as much as they can for as little as possible, so they mark 
their wares accordingly. To loiter over one’s duties, to ‘scamp’ 
work or use inferior material, to ‘down tools’ when the overseer is 
not by, is, to my mind, as culpable as giving fifteen ounces to the 
pound or giving a customer damaged tomatoes when sound ones have 
been paid for. 

Sweating.—All labour is honourable in the sight of God, whether it 
be manual or intellectual, when it is used for the general advantage 
of all workers. Where the intellect is used to gain undue individual 
advantage at the expense of another individual or of a community it 
is being used dishonourably and dishonestly. One feels pained beyond 
words to think of the conditions which resulted in The Song of the 
Shirt and The Cry of the Children being written. It is shameful in any 
civilized country that vast numbers of men and women, especially 
women, should have to work long weary hours to earn a mere pittance 
scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul together, while the employer 
or company of employers amass large fortunes and share large dividends 
for practically little or no labour. Young girls are frequently per- 
suaded to become apprentices and improvers for a specified period at 
a nominal wage, or no wage at all, to be sent off when the period has 
expired as no longer wanted, because other young girls are easily 
obtainable. All such practices are without doubt dishonest and should 
be publicly discountenanced. (Many other illustrations will occur to 
the mind of the teacher.) 

Betting and Gambling.—This is a form of dishonesty prevalent 
among men and youths and—to a much less extent—among women. 
It is an attempt to secure a monetary advantage at another person’s 
expense. It does not represent the legitimate reward of labour. A 
gambler cannot win unless another man loses. When he rejoices in 
his success in ‘ pulling off ten to one’ it means that he is glad that 
so many men have failed and lost. Money so acquired is seldom 
valued: it is often recklessly and carelessly spent and leads to other 
excesses. 

‘Honesty is the Best Policy ’—* but he who acts on this principle is 
not an honest man,’ says Archbishop Whately. Integrity is a matter 
for conscience, being honest because it is right to God, to our neighbour, 
and to ourselves, and not because it pays best in the long run. Ill-gotten 
gains are able to make a showy exterior, they cannot give an easy 
conscience. They bring with them a lowered moral character. A man 
who is just and true in all his dealings may be without a coin, but he 
carries with him a clear conscience and a resolute purpose and, what 
is most valuable, a noble manhood. 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


There is no viler form of man, than the race that hang on the charity of 
churches.—John Hamilton Thom. 
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Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7th, 1915 


(a2) Every Truth a Commandment 


Every truth is a commandment. You cannot get away from it. 
It is not of your making. It is not a matter of fancy, which you may 
take or dismiss as you please. It is a fact, and God made it. It will 
follow you, haunt you, make you uncomfortable and perhaps angry and 
unjust until you accept it and obey it. 


(b) “God spake these words and said’ 


The world is full of truths, and therefore of commandments. It is 
made up of decistons, of greater or less weight, but all incontrovertible. 
The laws of the universe—of light and heat and health and righteous- 
ness—-are decisions and judgments of the Almighty. We may say of 
them all, ‘ God spake these words and said.’ 


(c) Moses heard the Great Words 

Truths have commandingness in proportion as they are great and 
deep. Some of God’s decisions are infinitely more important than 
others. That water should consist of hydrogen and oxygen mixed in 
certain quaritities is a decision and acommandment. That the colour 
green should be made up, and only made up, of blue and yellow is a 
decision and a commandment. ‘These are interesting facts in art and 
science. But righteousness is more important than art and science. 
The eternal decisions about life and property, marriage and home, 
friendship and citizenship and religion are of vital concern to every 
nation and every individual. And they demand a higher class of mind 
to recognise and proclaim them. The prophet is greater than the 
artist or scientist. Of course the artist or scientist may be a prophet as 
well as an artist or scientist. Moses was a prophet. He saw moral 
and spiritual truth with the eye of an eagle, and cried aloud, fearless of 
what man might say or do to him. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 1915 
(2) What Moses Heard and Said 

He heard Ten Supreme Utterances. He heard, no doubt, more, 
but these were the chief. Some of them, most of them, are as funda- 
mental now as in his time. Others are less important to-day than 
they were then. And one, I think, is no longer true in the form in 
which he expressed it. 

For example, Thou shalt not kill is the basis of that respect for Life 
without which civilisation is impossible. It is an everlasting com- 
mandment that we shall regard the life of our fellow man, notwith- 
standing modern theorists, chiefly German, who, mistaking the truths 
of Darwinism, speak of killing as a ‘ biological necessity.’ I will deal 
with this fallacy later. Again, Thou shalt not steal is the basis of the 
institution of Property, without which civilisation cannot be, whether 


a 
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Individualistic or Socialistic. Two others—-Thou shalt not commit 
adultery and Honour thy father and thy mother are the foundations of 
the Home. Unless husband and wife are faithful, and children respect 
and love, and have reason to respect and love, their parents, all the 
confidence and frankness and loyalty and sweet, settled peace of family 
happiness are out of the question. An adulterous and unfilial spirit 
are poisonous in a house. A fifth commandment, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, goes to the root of neighbourliness and friendship. 
Slander, back-biting, tale-bearing, deceit, lies in any shape destroy 
the right relationship between man and man. A sixth, Remember the 
Sabbath Day, to keep it holy, recognises the need in man of worship and 
spiritual rest, and has given to Christendom perhaps the most precious 
of all her observances. Three other commandments have to do with 
religion and must be studied in the light of contemporary conditions 
of belief and practice—those namely which forbid polytheism, idolatry, 
and the misuse of the Divine Name. Lastly there is the famous tenth 
injunction, Thou shalt not covet, which condemns the evil thought and 
motive, and prepares us for the teaching of Christ. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2lst, 1915 
(e) The First Commandment 


To understand the meaning of the words I am the Lord thy God, thou 
shalt have no other gods but me, let us read the story of the Golden Calf 
in Exodus 321-6, 15-24. When Moses delayed to come down from the 
mountain, the people seized the opportunity to return to their old 
faith. They demanded of Aaron that he should make them a ‘ god’ 
which might go before them through the wilderness, that is a visible 
sign and embodiment of the Unseen Powers which might be before 
their eyes in their toil and hardship, in place of the Spiritual Presence 
within them. Aaron endeavoured to deter them from their purpose 
by asking of them their golden ornaments. These, however, they 
readily furnished, proving the sincerity of their desire. He was not a 
prophet, he was only a priest ; and, yielding to their wishes, he made 
a golden calf. This, no doubt, was a young Bull, with human head 
and eagle’s wings, a symbolical representation of the triune powers 
most worshipped and coveted in an age of warfare-—Youthful Strength, 
Manly Intelligence, and Birdlike Swiftness. At any rate, the sight 
of the familiar image gave the people courage and happiness. ‘ They 
sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.’ Such was the result 
of that old religion. It made no great demands upon them. It asked 
of them their gold, but not suffering or sacrifice. It was an easy re- 
ligion. It did not trouble their consciences and fill them with a sense 
of sin and shortcoming, and of what ought to be. So they feasted and 
danced and sang. 

And Moses, when he returned and saw them, waxed hot in rage, 
and cast the tables of the Ten Words down the precipice. He was in 
despair. What was the good of trying to teach such a people? 
Seizing the image, he burnt it, ground it to powder, strewed the dust 
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upon water and compelled them to drink it. Aaron was terrified. 
He blamed the people, blamed the metal, the mould, the fire, anybody, 
anything, rather than himself—‘ They gave it me. . . I cast it into 
the fire . .”. and out came this Calf! ’ 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1915 
(f) Moses the Puritan 


Was Moses altogether right? I do not mean in his wrath and 
desperation, in which he was clearly wrong, but in his fierce hatred of 
the Image? The second commandment runs Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven wmage.’ Moses had seen much of such things, both 
among the Israelites and the Egyptians ; and he knew how intimately 
connected with them were thoughtlessness, materialism, wild sport 
and levity and even vice. And like a Puritan he would away with 
them, have done with them root and branch. Was he right in this ? 
TY think not. I can sympathise with him in the course he took, but 
I cannot justify it. The religious reformers in the Old Testament 
mostly agreed with his severity. They would not have the Godhead 
represented in any material shape, in wood or stone or bronze. No 
statue or picture, so far as we know, was admitted into the Temple. 
The Hebrews as a people were not artistic. They had no drama. 
Their architecture was borrowed. In ritual alone did they show an 
aesthetic spirit. And does this not explain their isolation, their 
narrowness as a race ? 


(g) Moses and Jesus and Paul 


Jesus was not a Puritan. It is inconceivable that he would have 
behaved as Moses did to his own people. I omit the slaughier of the 
Hebrews in Exodus 327-"4, 25-28, which does not belong to the original 
story. He was broad and liberal, a lover of the beautiful in Nature 
and in Art, and his gospel spread and triumphed where Judaism could 
never go and prevail, and gathered to itself features from all heathendom, 
Roman, Greek, and English, transforming them with its pure and 
chastening spirit. The one thing lacking in his great. Apostle was 
just this love of beauty. St. Paul moved amidst some of the loveliest 
scenery in the world, but it finds no reflection in his writings. In 
Athens he could not appreciate statuary or temple. And as a result, 
in this marvellous city, his glorious words fell short. Very few listened 
to what they might have welcomed greedily. But even Paul would 
have been affected if he had stood in a Gothic cathedral, and recognised 
its glorification of the Cross, and looked on Madonnas and saints, and 
beheld in the work of great Christian artists the beauty of suffering 
and sacrifice and the ‘Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ In a very 
short time one image found its way into the Christian house of prayer, 
as loved as that of Czsar in the temples was hated, loved and embraced 
and wept over, the visible likeness of Heavenly Love and Pity, seen 
by day and seen by night by the dim light of a lamp, kissed and prayed 
upon, feasted on by dying eyes: and that was the image of Jesus on 
the Cross. EDGAR I. FRIPP. 
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Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7th, 1915 
V. THE MAN JESUS 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 3 and 41-11, 
Hymns: 190 H. & C.S.; 30 Heart and Voice; 184 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven ts at hand._-MATTHEW 3?. 

Introduction.—In last lesson learned how Jesus worked in carpenter’s shop 
and helped in home, though he had a great longing to be a preacher. A man now, 
his younger brothers and sisters have grown up and are able to work in the shop 
and gain a living for themselves. Jesus, therefore, has more time to read, and 
hear the wise men at the synagogue, and also journey to attend the special 
services held at the beautiful Temple at Jerusalem. 

Hearing of John the Baptist—About this time Jesus heard of a new preacher 
different from those he had so often listened to in the Temple, whose name was 
John. People were talking about his wonderful teaching, and travelling from 
all parts to hear him. 

John did not preach in a Synagogue, or the Temple, as other teachers did, 
but out in country on green banks of the river Jordan (shew on map), or among 
the rugged hills of Judea. 

The heart of Jesus was thrilled by the stories he heard. At last opportunity 
came for him to go and hear John: bade good-bye to mother and started on 
three days’ journey to the Jordan (trace journey on map). 

What kind of man do you think Jesus saw? Not as customary teachers, 
mild-looking, with long flowing robe and scroll in hand, but man clad in coarse 
tunic of camel’s hair bound round waist with leather belt, and rough sandals 
on feet. Long hair which had never been cut: face quite brown from living an 
outdoor life, not in a home as you children do. Food,—locusts, a kind of 
large fly, and wild honey, and berries from trees. Had a severe and stern nature. 
Hated sin: spoke strongly against wickedness and appealed to people to cease 
doing evil and learn to do well. (Shew picture No. 7.) This the man Jesus 
went to hear: his stirring words made deep impression on his mind. 

After sermon Jesus yielded to invitation to be baptised. Not like christening 
of baby : people were grown up and led by John right into river: a sign that the 
convert would cease to do what was wrong and strive to live a good life. 

A beautiful story tells that while Jesus was in river being baptised a very 
bright light shone down from sky upon his head, and a beautiful dove rested upon 
him, and a voice said, ‘ This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased.’ 
Jesus would feel very happy, as if a new power had come to him and he were able 
to do great things for God. 

The Temptations. When evening was drawing on Jesus left the river: did 
not go to any of towns or villages, but to the desert, or wilderness (shew on map 
desert of Judea). He desired to be alone, there was so much to think about : 
wished to pray to his Heavenly Father. Felt strong call to give his life to preach- 
ing to the people as John the Baptist was doing. 

There is a story that while in this solitary place Jesus was tempted by an Evil 
Spirit. He was young and knew could use his power to gain wealth, and the 
luxuries it would buy—fine houses, servants, gardens, etc. Had to choose 
whether to live for himself or give up his life to the service of others. So Evil 
One told him that he had power to turn all stones at his feet into bread, i.e., 
turn circumstances of poverty into those of wealth. Jesus manfully overcame 
this temptation. Remembered reading that ‘man does not live by bread 
alone.’ If there was no love in the world, all the fine things that money could 
buy would not make us happy. 

Next, the Evil One took Jesus to a pinnacle of the Temple and told him to 
jump down to the ground—a great distance—for he said Angels would take care 
of him and he would not hurt himself. That is like telling him to go and boast 
to the people that he was a great man: perhaps offer to put himself at head of 
an army and try to expel Romans, Such a man people would welcome and rally 
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round. But Jesus put aside this suggestion of the Evil Spirit, for there was a 
greater, more important work to do than that. So refused to yield to desire for 
mere fame and popularity. 

And last, Jesus found himself on top of a very high mountain, and Evil One 
shewed him all the kingdoms of world,—the glory of the mountains, rich plains, 
rivers, cities, palaces, and wealth seemed spread out before him—and Tempter 
said all these should be his if he would bow down and serve him. But Jesus 
bravely refused: saw a greater kingdom of love in hearts of men and women, 
which men needed to know about. To labour for this kingdom of God a nobler 
task, though it should mean being poor and despised by the rich and influential. 
For this he felt the call. So, turning to Tempter, Jesus said ‘ Get thee behind me.’ 

Then found himself alone, but not for long, for beautiful angels floated about, 
bringing food to sustain him : i.e., the approval of conscience, the sense of having 
made the right choice. 

Lessons.—1. Remember the story of how the Spirit of God came to Jesus, and 
know that his Spirit will also come to you if you will pray to him and try to be 
good: not as a dove, not with sound, but you will feel it in your hearts. And 
you will have times when you will understand that you are a child of God, called 
to do his will and live for goodness. 

2. Remember that Jesus had his temptations just as you have. Pride, riches, 
falsehood, selfishness—these he rejected. Instead he chose humility, love, truth, 
self-denial. Do not think it was an easy victory, but that only makes it the 
nobler. And when you have your little temptations and wicked suggestions, 
pray to your Heavenly Father for strength to overcome them and manfully say 
to the tempter, ‘ Begone!’ So shall you become noble men and women. 

Expression Work.—Sand Tray. Make river Jordan by pushing up sand so 
as to shew bottom of tray : put trees along the banks and also people. Ona tiny 
hill of sand in middle of people put a figure for John the Baptist. Trace path 
from Nazareth to Jordan, along which let a child move a figure for Jesus. If 
time make little buildings for Nazareth. 

Shew picture No. 7 in packet A. of The Primary Lessons in Art—Standard 
Primary Course. 

Dorotuy MILLs. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 1915 
VI. JESUS THE TEACHER 


SCRIPTURE READING: MatTTHEw 412-1317; Luxe 51-11, 
Hymns: 265 H. & C.S.; 168 Heart and Voice; 163 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TEXT: Come ye after me : and I will make you fishers of men.—Matt. 41%. 

Return to Galilee.—In last lesson, Jesus in wilderness of Judea. To-day, 
return home with him. Presume would explain to mother his desire to be a 
Teacher and to leave home altogether in order to travel from town to town 
preaching, and depending on people whom he taught for food and shelter. 

Mother must have been very sad at having to lose from home so good a son, 
but would realise importance of work. Bravely and lovingly would she bid him 
farewell, and wish him success. 

Jesus begins to Preach—Good News about God.—He seems to have begun in 
towns and villages by the lake of Galilee. In the synagogues he would speak, 
but his news about God was more tender than people were used to. He taught : 
(1) God is ‘ Our Father’; (2) all are his children, even the very poor and those 
who had done things that displeased the synagogue folk, and whose names they 
had taken off their books: that God is good to the bad as well as good, to the 
Roman as well as to the Jew: that God loves his children so much that he 
knows all the hairs on their heads, and causes sun to shine on every one: that 
what he wants all to do is to be sorry when they have done wrong, to love him 
sincerely, and everybody else because all are brothers and sisters. Because 
Jesus so often spoke like this, and befriended people whom the synagogue folk 
did not like, they would not let him continue to speak in the synagogues ; so he 
preached out of doors. 
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The Pulpit on the Lake.—-On the lake side he gathered fisher folk and all who 
would listen, women and little children too, and told them beautiful stories full 
of sweet meanings that they would remember and tell to other people. Sohe 
made many friends, and especially some fishermen named Peter, Andrew, James, 
and John. 

One day, because crowd so big, his friends pulled a boat to shore and he spoke 
from it, telling them about seed-sowing, birds, trees, and flowers, which he loved 
dearly, and what they taught of God’s goodness and man’s duty. (Give illustra- 
tions from Mark 4.) So he in the fisherman’s boat was like a fisher, he was trying 
to save men from waters of sin and sorrow. 

The Draught of Fishes.—Once when had done speaking, his fisher friends 
complained of having had a bad night’s fishing. Fishermen have many diffi- 
culties,’storms, bad weather, scarcity of fish, etc. Jesus sympathised: would 
have them try again: would go with them: when out from shore told them 
where to put down nets: fish so plentiful that soon nets filled to breaking point : 
had to call for help to draw them out. Were very grateful, especially Peter who 
knelt before Jesus in thankfulness. Thus by his teaching and sympathy Jesus 
became loved and honoured. 

The Calling of the Disciples——He wanted helpers: more people needed his 
teaching than he could get to, so called on such as would to learn the good things 
about God, and go about like him telling the good news. Some were willing, and 
left trade and wages to be his helpers. He promised that if they would do his 
bidding they should be very successful in gathering in men and women and 
children to the new kingdom of love and joy and goodness. We know that they 
were by what we read afterwards. 

Lessons. Remember the beautiful teaching of Jesus about God being our 
Father, who loves all his little ones and wants them to be good and happy. 

When Jesus lived he wanted helpers, and he is wanting helpers still to continue 
the great work he began. Even little boys and girls can help Jesus. First learn 
of him to overcome temptations, and try to be kind and helpful to others—mother 
and father and playmates and indeed to everybody you can, and that is the 
true way to be a helper of the great Master. 

Expression Work.—Drawing : Draw a fishing boat on water: also draw small 
fishes. 

Sand Tray.—Make sand to represent a lake on which put a toy ship. (Perhaps 
you have a Noah’s ark and can use the men out of it to put on ship.) Make fishes 
of plasticine, or get toy ones and place in sand. 

DorotHy MILts, 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2lst, 1915 
VII. JESUS THE HELPER 


ScrRIPTURE READING: MatruEew 423-25; Marx 21-5; Luxe 1711-19, 
Hymns: 42 H. & C.S.; 355 Heart and Voice; 249 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: A cup of cold watey.—MATTHEW 1042, 

Jesus at Capernaum.—(Shew town on map.) Jesus not only a Teacher but 
a Helper of those in trouble. Last Sunday heard story of how helped fishermen. 
To-day hear how helped people in other sorts of trouble. 

Have any of you ever been ill in bed, say, with measles ? Whom did mother 
send for to come and make you better? Yes, the doctor. 

In days of Jesus no skilled doctors like ours. People when ill used to go to 
priests, or religious teachers and preachers. Believed they had power by their 
prayers with God to drive out diseases and make folk well. Many stories in Bible 
. and other Books of great teachers who healed sick people. These men would 
have studied, and, from contact with many diseases, gained experience and so 
be able to advise, of by their manner cause people to believe they were better. 

Jesus regarded as a Teacher sent from God, and able to cure diseases. Many 
would go to him because new. ‘Then, his sweet kind ways and comforting teach- 
ing would encourage the poor who were sick, or had sick babies or friends, to 
go to him. Much sickness is caused by people not keeping God’s laws, and Jesus 
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was anxious to teach them these: higher ways of life. Many who were ill would 
feel so much better in mind and body for what he said and the things he told 
them to do, that they would tell their friends. Stories of his healing powers 
would be made more wonderful by the telling. They would appear so splendid 
and so far above what others could do. People call them miracles. But we believe 
that if we could know just everything that happened all would be perfectly 
natural. Let us look at one or two of these stories. 

Healing of Man Sick of the Palsy.—Jesus at a house in Capernaum: learned 
people came to ask questions about his teaching. Houses mostly two stories high. 
Probably assembled in an upper room. Roofs of most eastern dwellings flat, 
leading up to which, on outside of house, a stairway. Great crowd gathered which 
filled house. 

Our story is about a man so ill and helpless that he had to lie in bed. People 
had to wait on him all the time. Friends very sorry: tried all kinds of things to 
make him better, but he only seemed to get worse. 

At last one of friends heard that Jesus was at a house not far away: felt sure 
he would be able to cure sick man, and told others so. They decided to carry 
their helpless friend on a mattress to Jesus. The sick man consented and they 
started on journey. 

They reached house where Jesus was, but the crowd made it impossible to 
enter. Did not want to turn back after all their trouble. Wondering what to do, 
one of them suggested going up to the roof and letting sick friend through. 
Other three agreed. Carefully bore their burden up the steps: made opening 
large enough: tied a rope to each of four corners of the mattress and carefully 
lowered their sick friend right in front of Jesus. 

When the people in room saw sick man they stopped talking and wondered 
what Jesus would do. Master first looked up at four friends who were leaning 
over the hole in roof, then down at the poor man, and spoke such words of 
encouragement and advice that sick man, doing as Jesus told him, was able to 
get up and walk and carry his mattress. How glad his friends would be, and 
how thankful would sick man feel ! 

The Healing of the Ten Lepers.—This story is about how Jesus helped ten 
men who were ill, and how one of them said ‘ Thank you.’ 

These ten men had an awful disease called leprosy that was ‘ catching,’ and 
very difficult to cure. Lepers not allowed to live in cities with other people : 
had to leave home and friends, and live in parts of country where nobody else 
lived. Some wore bells round their necks to warn travellers of their presence. 
People in villages near places where lepers lived would bring them food. : 

The lepers of our story dwelt among hills outside a village in Samaria. (Shew 
on map.) ‘They had heard of Jesus and how he spent his life helping people. 
‘Tf he would only pass this way!’ they would say over and over again. They 
felt sure he would be able to cure them. 

At last one day some one called to them that Jesus was really coming. The 
lepers ran down the road to meet him, and when they saw him stood on side of 
road as near as they dared. As Jesus came near they called to him with words 
of earnestness and faith. 

When Jesus saw them pity filled his beautiful eyes. All he said will not have 
been preserved, but it was something so helpful and cheering that it had wonderful 
effect on them, and he added, ‘Go shew yourselves to the priests.’ They all 
hurried into the village. As they ran felt themselves getting better. Then 
looked at each other and, behold, they were cured. 

Nine of them hurried on to priests, for not until they had seen them and given 
them a note to say they were well could they return to their homes and loved ones. 
But one, when he discovered he was quite cured, turned and ran back to Jesus 
and falling on his knees at his feet thanked him for making him well again. 
‘Were there not ten cleansed,’ said Jesus: ‘ Where are the other nine?’ Jesus 
liked people to be thankful for their blessings. 

Lessons.—-1. We can help people who are ill: may go errands: take them picture 
book : or nice flowers or fruit: or run for a doctor when asked. We can be very 
quiet and good when mother has bad headache, or father is very tired, 
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2. We can be thankful to those who are good to us when sick, mother for her 
care, nurse for her attentions, doctor for his skill: and always for good things we 
receive let us say, ‘ Thank you.’ 

Expression Work.—Draw eastern house with flat roof and steps up outside. 
(Teacher should draw one on blackboard for children to copy.) Also men to 
stand for lepers. 

Sand Tray.—-Build with blocks an eastern house as above described. 

DorotHy MILLS. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1915 
VII. JESUS THE HELPER 


SCRIPTURE READING: JOHN 61-21, 
Hymns: 236 H. & C.S.; 68 Heart and Voice; 264 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ?—MatTHEw 82°, 

To-day shall tell two stories—(1) How a little boy helped Jesus, and (2) How 
Jesus helped his disciples. 

1. Feeding the Hungry.—Did you ever go on a picnic? What did mother 
give you to take with you ? 

Long time ago there lived in Galilee a little boy who loved Jesus very much : 
often went to hear beautiful stories he used to tell. 

One day he heard that Jesus was going to teach some distance from village 
in which he lived. How he would love togo! Ran to see if mother would let him. 
She consented and gave him some little cakes of bread and two small fishes to 
take with him because she knew he would be hungry before he got home. 

Little boy started off happily. Before long came to place where great crowd 
of people had gathered to hear Jesus. Pushed through and got near enough to 
hear quite well. 

After some time Jesus finished speaking and moved away a little to rest. But 
people followed, for they loved to hear him. Little lad followed too and this 
time got quite close to the Master. 

Presently he overheard one of the disciples talking to another and saying, 
“The Master wants to give food to all these people, and we have none at all.’ Boy 
thought of the five little barley cakes and two small fishes his mother had given 
him for his lunch. ‘ Would they be of any use to Jesus?’ he asked himself. 
Would so like to help. Ran up to disciple and asked him to take them to the 
Master. Disciple led little boy to Jesus, who took the lunch, and smiled kindly 
down on him, and, putting his hand on the boy’s curly head, thanked him. 

Then Jesus broke the bread, and after thanking God began to divide it among 
people near him. 

A wonderful effect! A large number of people in crowd on way to the Temple 
at Jerusalem: would have food with them, and seeing what the boy had done 
would feel they too ought to share with those who had none: doing this, all the 
hungry people in that big crowd had a good meal. Great results from example 
of even a little boy. 

What a happy company they would be, sat on grassy slopes of a hill with Jesus 
in midst of them! And how proud—and perhaps the happiest of them all— 
would be that little boy on whose curly head had rested the hand of the Master. 
His kindly smile would the boy remember all his life. And had not that little 
lad, acting on an unselfish and generous impulse, helped the great Teacher ? 

2. Jesus Helping His Disciples on the Sea.—When evening came, crowd 
dispersed till at length Jesus and his disciples all who were left. The Master 
felt a desire to be alone, so disciples got a boat and began to row to Capernaum 
on opposite side of lake. 

Jesus went further up hill side and there talked with his Heavenly Father. 
After some little time, when he turned to look on the lake below, saw that a 
wild storm was raging, and that his friends were having hard struggle to row 
boat towards their home. Looked as if at any moment might be overturned 
by the big waves. How disciples would wish Jesus was with them to help and 
direct them, for he knew so much, 
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Jesus, too, seeing their danger longed to help them, and so got up to them soon 
as he could. Story says he walked on the waters. Perhaps he got quickly round 
the shore, and walking in shallow water got near to them before they could expect. 
When saw figure in dark, for it was in the night, thought a ghost, and were startled. 
But when he spoke his brave words, ‘ Be of good cheer, it is I, be not afraid,’ they 
were encouraged and took him into the boat, and were soon safely to shore. 

Is it not a beautiful parable, story, telling how ready Jesus always was to help 
those who were doing their best to get safely over the waters of trouble, and 
through the storms of difficulty ! 

Lessons.—1. A little boy by doing a simple generous deed proved to be a great 
help. You can give up something for the poor and hungry: e.g., you can give 
up halfpennies for hungry Belgian children instead of spending them on sweets 
for yourself. 

2. When another boy is trying to pull a truck that is very heavy, you can go 
and give a push: or when an old lady has a very heavy parcel you can politely 
offer to help her to carry it; and so on. 

Expression Work.—Draw boy, five cakes or loaves, two little fishes. 
be worked out in plasticine. 

Sand Tray.—Hill side and the scene of Jesus and the crowd, with boy giving 
up his lunch. Dorotuy MILLs. 
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Can also 


BY THE WAY 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S COMMITTEE 
ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

At the Lambeth Conference of 1908 
a resolution was passed requesting the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to appoint 
a committee to report on methods of 
improving Sunday school instruction. 
This committee duly met and in course 
of time presented a report, which was 
published last year. The report, of 
course, deals largely with difficulties 
attaching to Anglican schools; I am 
only concerned here with those which 
are common to all Sunday school work. 

Nowadays, we can expect no report 
of this kind without a lament on 
dwindling numbers, and in this one a 
warning note is given of the danger of 
counting the heads you have, and 
neglecting those who are slipping away. 
In the same sentence unsuitable treat- 
ment is given as a reason for this loss. 
The drift might be prevented ‘if 
church workers would realise the varied 
provision of thought, of interest, and 
of activity needed by the adolescent 
for his spiritual development, and 
would devise means of supplying it.’ 
The committee state their belief that 
membership of a schoo] must have some 
direct relation to faith in its mission and 
enthusiasm in its organisation, as shown 
by those in authority. The new method 
of grading into departments is warmly 
commended and is the chief line of 
advance advocated. 

The most interesting sections of the 


report are those dealing with present 
conditions and ideals. Much of the 
blame for non-success is laid at the 
door of the church. ‘The child has been 
considered to exist for the school: 
rigid methods have been drawn up into 
which he has to fit or be considered 
reprobate. The teaching has shown 
more knowledge of theology than of 
child nature, and, further, the church 
has provided no machinery by which 
teachers can be trained for their work. 
One of the questions asked of corres- 
pondents by this committee sought to 
find out the sources from which teachers 
were drawn, and many replies amount- 
ed to this: ‘we have to put up with 
anybody we can get and must not be 
particular about quality.’ In the 
absence of skilled training for teachers 
this will always be the case. Secondly, 
the church has lost many noble sons 
and daughters through its failure to 
provide ‘satisfactory outlets for self- 
expression for the spiritual forces 
within them. We are too prone to 
expect the laity to rest satisfied with 
“serving tables,’ and to forget that 
many—it should be all—are burning 
with a divine fire to perform the func- 
tions of the true “ priesthood of the 
laity.” 

A third cause of failure lies in the 
weakening sense of parental responsi- 
bility for teaching. In cases where 
religious instruction is given at home, 
the Sunday school can widen sym- 
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pathies kindled and centred there, until 
they gradually include the school, 
the church, and the race. Where such 
religious instruction is not given, it is 
the place of the Sunday school to give 
it as efficiently as possible. Every 
means must be used to bring parents 
into sympathetic touch with the school 
and its officers, and to keep them in- 
formed of all that the church is 
planning for the well-being of their 
children. 

The report concludes in the faith 
that when the general body of church 
people realise that our ideals for re- 
ligious education have united Sunday 
school workers in a definite aim, and 
that for reaching that aim the best 
methods are being employed, the effect 
will be electric.—Lewis Lloyd. 


HELPERS AND HINDERERS: Short 
Addresses for School and Home. By 
Miliansrtallye SsSeAc b= nek. 

These are pages reprinted from the 
‘Children’s Column’ of the Inquzrer. 
They make good reading for the chil- 
dren themselves, good addresses to be 
given to children, and good illustra- 
tive matter, too, for many a class-les- 
son. The subjects are varied enough ; 
here are some of them—‘ Patriotism,’ 
‘Shakespeare's Boys,’ ‘ Home,’ ‘ Pic- 
ture Language,’ ‘ The Blue Bird.’ The 
whole book breathes a cheerful, sensible, 
encouraging spirit; and—a great re- 
commendation, surely—every  para- 
graph is interesting 


For Aputt Crasses.——-If the books 
mentioned last month have been read 
it will be well to consider their contents 
in the light of Part JI of European 
Polity—Europe in the Future. 

(1) Ideal—The United States of 
Europe. é ; 

(2) International Court of Justice 
with power to settle all disputes between 
Nations. How constituted ? How to 
enforce its decisions ? 

(3) Historical experiments,--— 

(a) The Inter-Parliamentary Union 

(vide Peace Year Book, 1914, pp. 

42-50) ; : 

(b) The Hlague Conferences (pp. 

53 A ethe Hague Court (pp. 57-60) ; 

(d) Arbitration Treaties (pp. 61-83) ; 
(e) International Court of Arbitral 
Justice (ps 100); 
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The Peace Year Book, 1914, can be 
obtained for 1/- net from National 
Peace Council, 167. St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, S.W. The course will 
lead to wider views and a bettcr unde-- 
standing of our own place among the 
nations. Intelligent discussion will be 
the rule in classes adopting this course 
of reading. 
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Girt or A Motor AMBULANCE.—The 
Committee of the S.S.A. have decided 
to appeal to the teachers and scholars 
of our Sunday schools and the young 
people of our congregations for a Motor 
Ambulance to be presented to the 
British Red Cross Society ; it would 
then be placed at the disposal of the 
military authorities. The sum of £500 
will be required, namely, £400 for the 
cost of the ambulance and 100 for 
the expenses of maintenance. Circulars 
will shortly be sent out to the Churches 
and Schools enclosing collecting sheets. 

The Committee know that a great 
deal of help is being given locally by 
the Schools, but they feel that the 
children and young people and their 
teachers would like to join together in 
some national gift, and there could be 
nothing more fitting than help given 
to the sick and wounded at the front. 

In these days of vast armies, the 
individual initiative and qualities of 
each man still count for a great deal, but 
the single life ceases to have that 
supreme importance which it always 
has in time of peace. Nevertheless, in 
addition to our natural desire to allevi- 
ate suffering, we should remember that 
the life of each man will be of the 
greatest service to the state after the 
war is over, and that anything done to 
prevent needless waste of life is of the 
highest possible use to the country. 
We should also never forget that every 
man is needed for the work which God 
has set him to do and that we must do 
all we can to preserve that life intact for 
a future usefulness. The Committee 
therefore are sure, in making this 
appeal, that they can rely on the 
support of every single Church and 
School. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
the Hon. Treasurer of the S.S.A. at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL 


We have occasion frequently to read reports, annual and otherwise, 
of schools and their work, and we confess to Some desire that the writers 
of them would show a little more enterprise and also let us look more 
closely behind the scenes. ‘We have bought a new piano.’ ‘We have 
ten more teachers and twenty more scholars.’ ‘We have got up a 
play.’ ‘We gave five pounds to this or that purpose.’ All that is 
admirable and indeed essential, and yet “ the little more and how much 
itis’! How the reader longs to get behind it all. What have those 
teachers taught ? Does that piano play music that will tune the 
minds to appreciate beautiful things ? How far did that play pull 
the school together, increase the mutual helpfulness of the members 
and train their hands, voices, and hearts for the battle of life? For 
such things only are vital, and it is they that make up the living value 
of the school. The others are merely external, the scaffolding of the 
temple that is to be. 

Every school should ask itself at the end of the year the following 
questions, among others, and fearlessly put the replies in its report. 
Have we progressed or merely ‘carried on’? In what way has the 
general policy been improved? What advance has taken place in 
educational method, and in systematic and correlated teaching ? 
Are there enough institutions? Are the existing ones up-to-date, and 
have they a definite educational aim, beyond mere social intercourse 
and pleasure? Is the school a pond or a flowing river? Have 
the buildings and the surroundings been made more beautiful than 
they were before? Are the children better and more reverent ? 
Have they learned more what true service and citizenship mean ? Do 
they understand a little more the mystery and wonder of the world and 
the ways of the Father? Above all, on the ruins of any splendid ideal 
whose work is done, has there been planted some fresh ideal, loftier, 
nobler, and more sublime ? 
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Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 
SUNDAY, MARCH 7th, 1915 
TRUTHFULNESS.—Fx. 2016. 


Teacher’s References.—Matt. 2657-68; James 3; S.S. MONTHLY, 
Dec. 6th, 1914. The Autobiography of a Scandal, Edna Lyall. 

Exaggeration.—I suppose everyone has heard the story of Bobbie 
who came to tell his mother there were a hundred cats fighting on the 
garden wall. His mother remonstrated: whereupon Bobbie made 
answer, ‘ Well! there’s our cat and another!’ The story contained 
one little grain of truth which was buried under a volume of exaggera- 
tion. Sometimes in giving an account of what we have heard or 
seen, or the people we have met and what they did, we are inclined 
to magnify the facts to suit our imagination. No harm is zntended : 
perhaps none is done. We ‘paint the lily,’ we ‘colour the truth,’ 
and that converts truth into falsehood. Longfellow in The Golden 
Legend says ‘Some falsehood mingles with all truth.’ I do not lke 
to think so! It is possible to cultivate the habit of giving an accurate 
account of what is seen (see below), and others will then be able to 
accept our statements as correct. For what is truth? A deaf and 
dumb boy once answered the question by thrusting his finger forward 
in a straight line. Falsehood, he represented by a zigzag. The 
habit of exaggeration develops very quickly into the sin of 

Lying.— 

“But lars we can never trust 
Though they should speak the thing that’s true.’ 
In the Orthodox Church the answer to the question of one’s duty 
to one’s neighbour contains the words ‘ To keep my hands from picking 
and stealing, and my tongue from evil speaking, lying and slandering ’ 
(Catechism). Lying is a deliberate attempt to give a false impression. 
It is cowardly, contemptible, and deceitful. Bearing in mind that 
exaggeration leads to this sin, we need also to be reminded 
‘ A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part of a truth is a harder matter to fight ! 
Lies can be told in actions as well as in words. In one of our famous 
galleries there is a picture of a friar in full canonicals. Viewed from 
a distance he appears to be absorbed in profound devotion. But on 
a close examination he is seen to be squeezing a lemon into a punch bowl. 
Many people are quite as deceptive and hypocritical in their words 
and deeds. Lying is one form of evil speaking. 

Slander—is another. Sometimes it arises from the imputation 
of bad motives for worthy deeds. How often we hear, ‘ He didn’t 
do that for nothing!’ ‘Oh, he’s trying to curry favour,’ and similar 
remarks. Sometimes a person’s reputation is unjustly ruined by 
some spitefully whispered falsehood, some secretly exaggerated account 
of a fault. If you saw a person stab another in the back under cover 
of the darkness what a cruel and cowardly act you would think had 
been perpetrated. Shakespeare wrote— 
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“Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands, 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.’ 

Slander is a deadly poison killing friendship, trust, love: it is all 
the more deadly because it is so secretive, originating usually as a 
whisper or hint of a brother’s shame. You have all played snowballs. 
You know how easy it is to gather a little snow in your hand, to crush 
it up into a little hard mass, and then to roll it along the road, gathering 
more snow at every turn until you have quite a large ball. Tale- 
bearing busybodies throwing out malicious hints ‘ set the ball rolling.’ 
No one can estimate the mischief which has been done by the time it 
stops. If‘ the first of all the Gospels is this, that a Lie cannot endure 
for ever,’ then the best way to deal with slander is to be silent about 
it and leave time to right the matter. 

The Unreliability of Evidence.—Have you ever listened to a brilliant 
speaker, feeling yourself carried along with his oratory and agreeing 
with his conclusions, and then, on reaching the quietude of your own 
room and thinking over what you have heard, found yourself doubting 
those conclusions? You have to make allowances for the magnetic 
personality and the things left unsaid taken in relation to what was 
spoken. Professor Adams in his recent lectures on Education to 
University students related how a learned professor was giving a 
lecture, when suddenly the door burst open, two students rushed into 
the room, one armed with a weapon; chaos and confusion reigned 
supreme for a few moments. Finally the two students were ejected 
and order was restored. Before proceeding with his lecture the 
professor said, ‘ Gentlemen, we shall be required to give evidence in this 
matter. Let us write an account while it is fresh in our minds.’ 
Accordingly for the next few minutes nothing could be heard but the 
scratching of the pens. The papers were duly collected, and then 
it transpired that the whole thing had been ‘arranged.’ It was 
found that the accounts varied very considerably as to the number of 
combatants, the weapons carried, the duration of the uproar, and 
so on. Professor Adams then went on to tell of an experiment he 
himself had tried respecting a well-known poster—a man drinking 
from a glass. The class was asked to state which shoulder was raised. 
Some said ‘right,’ others ‘left.’ On examination the poster was 
found to exhibit the head, hand, and glass, the remaining details being 
filled in by the mind. 

Do not Credit Evil Reports.—The tailor and dressmaker have to 
correct their measurements if they would give a well-fitting garment ; 
the photographer has to correct and make allowances for blemishes 
and defects if he would give a clear picture. We are all human and 
therefore are liable to err. Let us, too, learn to make allowances 
for others. Let us not impute evil motives or listen to idle or spiteful 
tales. Above all do not let us repeat them. When we must believe 
something unpleasant about some one else, and feel tempted to ‘ pass 
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it on,’ let us first pass it through the three sieves. ‘Isit true?’ ‘Is 
it kind?’ ‘Is it necessary?’ We shall, in that way, be saved from 
bearing false witness. 


‘Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity.’ 


SUNDAY, MARCH 14th, 1915 
COVETOUSNESS.—Ex. 20” 


Teacher’s References and Notes.—I Kings 21!-!% ; II Kings 522-27 ; 
John 125-6. Many other instances will recur to the teacher as the 
lesson proceeds. In short, this, together with the next lesson, should 
be a resumé of the teaching of the Ten Commandments. 

Extract from Bible for Young People, vol. ii, p. 103.—‘ The last 
commandment is the hardest to explain ; for “ not to covet’ is such 
a far-reaching and exalted commandment that we should not have 
expected to find it in the mouth of Moses, for the moralists of antiquity 
were content to condemn the evil deed without speaking of the principle 
from which it flowed. It is generally supposed, therefore, that it 
simply meant to forbid the use of dishonest trickery for the sake of 
gain ; and, at any rate, we must not lay too much stress on the pene- 
trating nature of the tenth commandment, since it stands almost 
alone.’ As we aim at bringing our teaching in line with the needs 
of the rising generation we do lay stress on the penetrating nature 
of this commandment. 

The Springs of Action.—Our deeds are the outcome of our thoughts. 
Ignoble deeds result from unworthy thoughts, creditable deeds from 
worthy thoughts. Thoughts may be called the ‘springs of action.’ 
If people were made ill by drinking of the water of a certain river we 
should try to discover the reason. If it was found to be fed by a foul 
stream we should use every means in our power to purify the water and 
render it fit for use. We earnestly desire some gain or pleasure or 
object and then work strenuously to secure it. Js that Covetousness ? 
Not exactly : there are many wishes and desires which are quite good 
and lawful, but there are many others which are not. Covetous- 
ness means wishing for things in a bad way: desires which carry with 
them injury to ourselves and others. 

Results of Covetousness.—From the many illustrations of our 
former lessons, covetousness—unholy desire—is found to be the spring 
which poisons the stream of life. The warning against covetousness 
cannot be too emphatic: it is the root-cause of the transgression of 
all the other commandments. Cain desired the acceptance of his 
sacrifice rather than Abel’s; Jacob desired the birthright and his 
father’s blessing rather than that his brother Esau should secure it. 
Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard and was envious and discontented 
because he could not have it. David desired Bathsheba and en- 
compassed the death of Uriah. Gehazi longed for the riches of Naaman 
and secured a share by lying and deceit. Judas, too, wished for 
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money, and his unholy desire led him into treachery. Men yearning 
to secure possessions put their love of them before their love of God 
and commit the sin of idolatry. Covetousness is the most dangerous 
of all sins for it leads to all. From coveting springs envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness; stealing, lying, murder, adultery and 
idolatry : it is the portal through which all other sins find entrance. 
How can we avoid this terrible danger? What remedy can we 
apply ? 

The Contented Mind.—The contented mind is the cheerful mind. 
Addison is of opinion: ‘A contented mind is the greatest blessing a 
man can enjoy in this world ; and if in the present life his happiness 
arises from the subduing of his desires, it will arise in the next from 
the gratification of them.’ A contented mind thinks more of the 
work it has to do than the advantages it wishes to obtain, and this 
thought brings with it a power to do the work with, often, the advant- 
ages unconsciously achieved. ‘ Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth’ (Matt. 55). But the discontented mind is the 
fretful, unhappy, and envious mind. While we reflect upon the many 
blessings we enjoy we feel happy ; when we begin to count up the 
many things we desire (and probably consider we ought to have) 
we feel very miserable and dissatisfied. Discontent is the noxious weed 
of rapid growth which chokes the fair flowers intended to beautify 
a happy life. Let us set to work to uproot this weed by 

Learning to do without—and learning also to give up what we 
have. Before the war was declared there were many thousands of 
men who had been accustomed to lives of comparative ease and 
comfort but who doubtless did not consider themselves particularly 
well off. Then came their country’s need. At the call of duty they 
gave up luxury, ease, and comfort—a feather bed for a ‘ railway carriage 
compartment in a siding,’ a comfortable home with every convenience 
for ‘as much as you can carry on your back.’ Women and girls have 
given up leisure and pleasure to work at unaccustomed tasks. Boys, 
too, have given their share in tasks of watchfulness and usefulness. 
Singularly enough although we felt sad we also felt happy, we had all 
so much for which to be thankful, that we should have been ashamed 
to be found grumbling. When we are greedy after the pleasures, 
the comforts, the dainties of worldly life we cannot get enough: but 
many of us have learned during these troublous times how exceedingly 
little we actually require. 

Gratified Desire does not constitute Happiness.——Neither does the 
craving for something more or different from what one already has. 
Our happiness does not consist in things but in thoughts—not so 
much in what we have as in what we are. A vivid emblem of worldly 
desires was the vain struggles of an eagle to mount upwards when 
after flying over a valley of ice and discovering a carcass, it descended 
and feasted so long that its wings became frozen to the ice. ‘ Godliness 
with contentment is great gain. For we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out’ (I Tim. 68,7). A 
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certain king, sick unto death from greed and envy, was promised 
recovery by his physicians if he should sleep for one night in the shirt 
of a happy man. Long and wide his courtiers sought, but a perfectly 
happy man they could not find. All had some desire they wished 
gratified. At last their man was found, blithe and gay and free from 
any want. They followed him to his home—a tub. They requested 
the loan of his shirt—he hadn’t one! Let us learn to set our desires 
above earthly needs. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 21st, 1915 
THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
The whole law—‘ that ye love one another.’ 

Teacher’s References.—Matt. 2235-49 ; Luke 1025-87 ; John 1510-17. 

Keeping the Commandments.—Children enter life as selfish beings. 
They quarrel over trifles, they have to be ¢aught to share all their good 
things. Many men and women never grow out of the childish stage. 
They begin by ‘ looking after themselves,’ and to the end of their days 
they continue to look after their own interests, to claim the best, 
to ‘stand upon their rights,’ to ‘run no risks,’ to get as much from 
others and do as little in return as possible. The change from selfish- 
ness to a rich inner life can only be brought about as men, women, and 
children learn to love. 

The life of the Jews, as we have seen, was hedged round with laws, 
some so important that they are regarded to this day as the basis 
of civilisation, others very trifling and now quite disregarded. The 
lawyer, who questioned Jesus as to the most important commandment 
in the law, received the startling answer ‘Thou shalt love.’ It is 
startling because the most important commandments (which we have 
been considering) began with ‘ Thou shalt not.’ Jesus had penetrated 
to the very heart and spirit of all laws, for, consider, every ‘ Thou 


shalt not ’ implies and carries with it a ‘ Thou shalt.’ ‘ Thou shalt not 
lie > means ‘ Thou shalt be true.’ ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ is a command 
‘Thou shalt preserve life.’ ‘Thou shalt not covet’ is an imperative 


‘Thou shalt be content.’ 

Commandments may be kept from one of three reasons— 

(a) vom sheer inability to break them. Though the desire be in his 
heart and be ever so strong yet the prisoner incarcerated in gaol has 
no option but to obey the laws. He is compelled to keep laws of 
society which demand honesty, sobriety, chastity, etc. 

(b) Irom desire to avoid the penalty attached to their infringement. 
This would act as a deterrent from indulgence in murder or theft. 
Or the law may be kept from fear of discovery. This would prevent 
one from indulgence in lusts of the flesh and all excesses of passion. 

(c) From a pleasure and pure delight in obeying the laws. Children 
who love their parents gladly regard their wishes and strive to please 
them. So, if we love God and our neighbour as ourselves, we must 
obey and reverence his laws, we cannot injure a human body or 
degrade a human soul. ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law’ (Rom. 131%). 
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Selfishness strives to get everything for self: Love seeks to give, even 
to the giving of self, for the good of the loved one. Thus we find to 
obey the commandment ‘ Thou shalt love’ embraces the whole of our 
duty to God and to society, self being left entirely out of the question. 

Thou Shalt Love.—This is the ‘eleventh’ commandment to the 
Jewish race. Jesus called it the first and great commandment : it was 
so because it was the soul and fundamental principle of all other 
commandments. How are we to love? ‘ With all our heart, with 
all our soul, and with all our mind.’ In short, with every fibre of our 
being. Loving service is the highest service and the only kind of 
lasting value. It is said that when Michael Angelo contemplated 
painting the picture of the Crucifixion, he sat blindfolded while the 
story was read to him from each of the Gospels. ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends ’—or 
his principles. So imbued with this spirit caught from the narrative 
was Angelo that he produced the work which made his name immortal. 
Love is the greatest, most powerful thing in the world. ‘To love,’ 
says Maeterlinck, ‘means more than to have pity, to make inner 
sacrifices, to be anxious to help and give happiness ; it is a thing that 
lies a thousand fathoms deeper, where our softest, swiftest, strongest 
words cannot reach it. There is in this love a force that nothing can 
resist.’ 

Love is the fulfilling of the Law.—In the family circle we cannot 
choose who shall be our parents, our brothers, our sisters. We have to 
accept them with their diversities of tastes, their differences of opinion, 
and we have to sink those differences in the general well-being of the 
whole family. Thus must it be when we consider the great family 
of Humanity. We must recognise a common Father—‘ God,’ a com- 
‘Man,’ and let Love ramify in all our relations with 
each. Then shall we rise above class, society, sect, nationality, and 
all the differences and prejudices which belong to each, and only thus 
shall we be able to love ‘ our neighbour as ourselves.’ Is this too all- 
embracing ? Think! When Jesus illustrated “ Who is my neighbour ?’ 
he chose an example of a hated race: one who was of a despised and 
rejected class, whose religious customs and beliefs were not tolerated, 
whose nationality was detested. The duty to succour, to shew mercy, 
to give help, to dove, was all comprenencedst in the command to ‘Go, 
and do thou likewise.’ 


“It takes great love to stir a human heart 

To live beyond the others and apart. 

A love that is not shallow, is not small, 

Is not for one, or two, but for them all. 

Love that can wound love for its higher need ; 

Love that can leave love, though the heart may bleed ; 
Love that can lose love, family and friend ; 

Yet steadfastly live, loving, to the end. 

A love that asks no answer, that can live 

Moved by one burning, deathless force—to give 

Love strength and courage—courage, strength and love ; 
The heroes of all time are built thereof.’ 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 28th, 1915 
PALM SUNDA Y—Luke 1928-*°. 


Teacher’s References.—Ex. 161-3 ; Luke 2318-26 ; Life in Palestine, 
chap. VI; Life of Savonarola (F. E. Cooke), Chaps. V, X, XI. 

Palm Sunday.—Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, when palm branches 
and garments were strewn in his path, is celebrated in many churches 
on the Sunday preceding Easter Sunday. Formerly a wooden ass, 
with the figure of Christ on it, was drawn on rollers in procession to 
commemorate the event. Palm branches now chiefly appear in Roman 
Catholic celebrations. In Catholic countries children go out two or 
three days prior to the festival gathering branches of palm, olive, and 
other trees, or flowers for making wreaths and garlands with which 
to decorate their churches. In many churches in our own land each 
worshipper is given a little cross of palm to remind him (her) of this 
event in the life of Jesus and all that followed immediately after. To 
understand this story it is necessary to know something of what was 
probably in the minds of Jesus’ followers. 

The Messianic Idea.—We have already learned that the Hebrews 
(Jews) considered themselves the chosen people of Yahweh. He was 
the great God of righteousness. The prophets finding that this chosen 
race had transgressed all the great moral laws in the most flagrant 
manner could not believe that Yahweh would allow this to go un- 
punished, but believed that he would avenge himself on the guilty 
nation, destroying the evil but retaining a small remnant from which 
should arise a new and purified Israel (Isaiah 1033-84, 11) which 
should give great glory and satisfaction to Yahweh. This did not 
come to pass in the manner expected. Instead of emerging from the 
Captivity as a powerful and religious nation only a very few survived. 
These were still subject to foreign powers, differing from time to time. 
Bitter but helpless antagonism filled the minds of each succeeding 
generation, and they looked for a Deliverer who should succeed in 
throwing off the foreign yoke and ensure ‘ the triumph of the “ true ” 
religion over the heathen opposition in the world.’ Their leaders 
studied the scriptures and therein read ‘ prophecies’ of the Coming 
Kingdom called variously ‘ the kingdom of heaven’ and ‘ the kingdom 
of God.’ Opinion differed as to who would bring this to pass, when he 
would appear, what he would be like, what he would do. There was 
general agreement that the ‘ Deliverer,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ The Anointed,’ 
‘shall bring together the holy people whom he shall lead in righteous- 
ness and shall judge the tribes of the people made holy by the Lord 
his God. And he shall not suffer iniquity to abide in their midst, nor 
shall any man dwell with them knowing wickedness.’ 

The Incident.—Jesus in common with his fellow-countrymen was 
looking forward to ‘the kingdom of heaven’ and the long foretold 
‘Messiah.’ From his early youth he had strong religious leanings 
(Luke 249), as a young man he felt the call of the Spirit (Matt. 31-17). 
Several instances indicate that he was given to meditation, fasting, 
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and prayer. On one of those occasions he determined his final vocation 
(Matt. 4) and proclaimed the message ‘ the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand’ (v.17). Whether Jesus believed /imself to be the ‘ Chosen One,’ 
or whether the belief arose in the minds of the disciples when reflecting 
on his life story, certain it is that the records do not show Jesus as 
rebuking such an idea (Matt. 1613-20). When the multitude hail him 
as the ‘ King that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ the offended 
Pharisees are told that ‘if these should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out’ (Luke 1938, 4°). We know that Jesus’ 
conception of the kingdom changed very considerably from the popular 
one as his ministry progressed, for, he reminds his hearers (Luke 172°,21), 
“ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation. Neither shall they 
say Lo here! or Lo there! for behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you.’ It seems very strange that the fickle mob should so shortly after- 
wards be crying ‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’ whereas now they 
shouted ‘Hosanna!’ I do not think that Jesus was greatly elated 
by the acclamation, or that he underestimated the character of the 
people among whom he moved. I believe the incident was God’s 
revelation of the 

Significance of the Event.—that Righteousness must triumph, that 
the Cause must live though the body should perish. Such an hour 
helps to strengthen the reformer, the deliverer when he lights upon 
evil days—as he needs must—for the reformer and deliverer is nearly 
always in advance of his time and generally fails to carry the delivered 
along with him at the same rate. Genius pays the penalty with 
martyrdom. Many examples will occur: a few suggestive ones 
are given. 

Julius Cesar. Mark Antony reminds the Romans: ‘ But yester- 
day the word of Cesar might have stood against the world.’ ‘ You 
all did love him once, not without cause.’ Yet Cesar fell victim to 
the daggers of his professed friends. 

Rienz, the Last of the Tribunes (Lord Lytton). ‘Signor .t. 
to enforce the law, Rome must endow you with a legal title—if not 
that of King, deign to accept that of Dictator or Consul,’ and all the 
populace shouted ‘ Long live the Tribune of Rome’: but he, who 
had given a Constitution to the people and was their representative, 
was done to death by those who professed to be active in his service. 

Joan of Arc, peasant maid of Domrémy, raised to position of com- 
mandant of the French forces, successfully accomplished her mission. 
The Dauphin of France was crowned King. Joan continued to lead 
the armies, but the French soldiery, being beaten, delivered her up 
to the English, by whom she was burnt as a witch. 

Savonarola, the great reformer of Florence, Prior of San Marco, 
became the object of a wonderful enthusiasm among the pleasure 
loving citizens. ‘Each day his influence grew greater among all 
ranks of the people,’ but it lasted only for a time. The tide of feeling 
turned, excitement against him grew apace, his influence in State and 
Church waned. He was excommunicated, and finally his body was 
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burned and the ashes thrown into the Arno which carried them far 
out to sea. 

Are we to believe that all the hopes, the prayers, the visions, the efforts 
after higher and nobler things have been in vain—that they die with 
the death of the body? The story of the triumphal entry may be for- 
gotten for the moment in the tragedy of the martyrdom which follows, 
but this is followed in its turn by the Story of the Resurrection. Right 
cannot fail ; truth must prevail: the ‘ Kingdom of God’ is ‘ at hand,’ 
is coming, comes: and the faithful deeds of earnest men and women 
are the palm branches scattered in the path of the Messiah who * cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’ 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER. 


Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 
SUNDAY, MARCH 7th, 1915 
Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it Holy 


Few Englishmen realise that they owe to the Church the unspeakable 
blessings of Sunday; and still fewer, what the working classes have 
lost by the steady reduction under Protestant influence of the old 
Saints’ Days. Bank Holidays are a miserable exchange for these 
religious festivals. And as the work of the labouring classes grows 
duller, becoming more and more the feeding of machines instead of 
the skilful and artistic use of fingers, the loss of the festivals is the 
more to be deplored. Those that remain, such as Easter, Whitsuntide, 
Christmas, and Good Friday, tend to be secularised. Good Friday, 
for instance, in the Orange stronghold of Belfast is the great day for 
a football match. 

But Sunday remains. We shut up shop and close the place of 
business on the Sunday. And Protestantism has done a good deal 
to enforce the total abandonment of business on this day. We still 
enjoy the Sunday atmosphere about us. I remember how I missed in 
Belfast the church bells of England. Their lack made me miserable. 
I know nothing in all the world so beautiful as this ‘ Poor Man’s 
Music.’ When I hear it, a feeling of peace comes over me, of gracious 
and sacred things, of goodwill and a better, sweeter world, of the 
presence and love of God, and of the dead alive in him, in strange 
contact with ourselves. And all day I have the sacred feeling of a 
day apart, of a day which is the true day, not inconsistent with labour 
and busy-ness but yet is not selfish and pushful and secular. Instead 
of secularising Sunday, good men will rather hallow. the week-day and 
raise it gradually to the Sunday level. 

This Sunday and its sacredness have taken ages to create. They 
began so far as we know with the Hebrews, with Moses. Gradu- 
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ally, bit by bit, by the endeavonrs of great and lofty souls, and still 
more by the united effect of thousands and millions of simple earnest 
folk, by their steadily formed and self-sacrificing habit, this one day 
has been lifted up above the dullness of the pagan week, until there 
was at last a general, brotherly feeling of ‘God with us,’ and for the 
first time in the history of mankind a widespread, deep, united joy 
in God and his love. 

Now we have inherited this happy and redeeming fellowship in 
worship. Our Christian fathers cultivated it and left it us, as the best 
thing they could bequeath to their children. There is no institution in 
existence comparable with the Christian Church and its ancient habit 
of Sunday worship. Do we value this habit 2? Are we doing our part 
to strengthen it or weaken it? When we die, shall we have helped to 
maintain and enrich the Sunday feeling and fellowship in England, or 
to discredit and impoverish it ? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 1/4th, 1915 


Without doubt those who attend Christian worship are the hope of 
the world. From them, whatever their deficiencies, come the great 
spiritual reforms. I do not say all the political reforms, though 
behind these are noble groups of godly men and women, who see in 
political measures moral and religious possibilities. Many of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, for example, are local 
preachers. Almost invariably the efforts made to combat prostitution, 
drink, sweating, and other moral evils come from the churches. Cer- 
tainly without the churches we should rapidly sink into hopeless 
depths of depravity. The vast body, if a diminishing body, of those 
who worship God together in the name of Jesus Christ, keep alive in 
society that faith in God and Man whence all good proceeds, and 
without which all good tends to perish. 

Are you, teacher and scholar, helping by your attendance at Christian 
worship to warm and nourish the very heart of goodness in England ? 
Or are you by your selfish negligence allowing it to grow cold ? 

Here are ways of allowing it to grow cold. Taking a walk with a 
sweetheart on Sunday night, instead of attending with him or her, and 
thereby deepening your love, in some House of God. Sitting at home 
on Sunday morning with a book in your comfortable study or pretty 
garden. Lying in bed half the morning with a newspaper and a pipe. 
Driving in a motor car, or on a bicycle, into the country, and passing 
churches on the road, and almost running into the people on their 
way to worship. Reclining in a boat and listening to the church bells, 
and enjoying the sunshine, and thinking how peaceful and sacred 
Sunday is, but by your absence from church doing nothing to keep 
the day peaceful and sacred. Selfish and slothful servant, you will 
let others create and maintain the spiritual atmosphere which the 
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lingering spirit of godly fathers and mothers in you still enables you 
to enjoy ! 

Are you ‘as good as those who go to church’? Liar, you know 
that itisnot so. You know that you would be a better man or woman 
or youth or girl if you went to church in the right spirit ; and you also 
know that if there are some hypocrites, there are multitudes who go 
to worship according to their lights, to think and listen and pray and 
resolve to do better. The meanest, the basest of all excuses is to make 
the shortcomings of a few neighbours the justification of your 
faithlessness. 

Remember these two Remembers : 

“Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.’ 

“Remember the Sabbath Day to keep tt holy.’ 


SUNDAY, MARCH 2lst, 1915 
The Name of the Lord in Vain 


The name of the Lord is far too little on our lips. If he were in our 
thoughts and in our hearts, we should speak of him more often and 
more freely. He is the greatest subject of conversation. Intercourse 
without mention of him is bound to be in time thin and superficial. 
The Supreme Fact of the universe cannot be disregarded without, 
disastrous effects on our minds and lives. 

This needs saying in our day far more than the obvious truth that 
God’s name is often taken lightly and hypocritically. Frequent as 
may be this fault, far more frequent is the reticence which betokens 
dullness and selfish indifference. For one man or woman who chatters 
about Divine things or interlards his speech with religious terms in 
order to pass off for better than he is, there are probably a hundred 
who have not sufficient character to give such transcendent themes 
their consideration, much less to speak of them with intelligence and 
reverence. 

We speak of God according to our character. Great men will some- 
times take great oaths. William the Conqueror, for example, who was 
a very noble king, one of the noblest, when moved by deep emotion, 
would break out into such expressions as ‘ By the Splendour of God! 
and ‘By the Wrath of Heaven!’ How different are the mean 
expletives of King John—‘ By God’s Teeth!’ and ‘ By God’s Bones! ’ 
Our expletives reveal us,—what we are, what is in us, the deep intensity 
or shallow fury of our nature. An ignorant boor who wants to say 
something strong flings about his ‘ ballies’ and ‘ bloodies’ and similar 
alliterative beastialities. A schoolboy, who has no sense of the 
beauty of the English speech, or of its wonderful wealth of expression, 
rings the changes on ‘ beastly’ and ‘ blooming’ and ‘sloppy’ and 
‘rotten.’ Gentlemen instinctively avoid such trash. If in youth a 
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man has picked up the habit of saying ‘ By Jove,’ ‘ by jingo,’ ‘the Deuce,’ 
“the Devil,’ ‘the Dickens,’ ‘Good Lord,’ ‘ Hang it,’ ‘Damn it,’ and 
so forth he had better wipe his mouth of these vulgarities. Nor does 
a gentleman take the name of God except when the occasion demands 
it, which is rare even in the most strenuous and impassioned lives. 
Such occasions are those of great grief, righteous indignation, gratitude, 
deliverance, religious ecstasy—times when the whole man intellectually 
and spiritually is moved to religious utterance. At other times the 
Name of God is feeble, theatrical, grotesque, 1m vain. Justice Shallow 
swears in vain. The disreputable old rascal boasting of his youthful 
follies, says, ‘ Jesus, the days that we have seen.’ Cassio does not 
swear 1n vain when he cries in repentance and horror, ‘O God, that 
men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains.’ 
The honest, cloud-clearing outburst of Emilia should be compared with 
the fierce shrill-voiced bitterness of her husband in Othello v. 2 :— 


Emilia. O God! O Heavenly God! 

Iago. ’Swounds, hold your peace. 

Emilia. ’Twill out, ’twill out. I peace ? 
No, I will speak as liberal as the north : 

Let God and men and devils, let them all, 
All, all cry shame against me, yet I’ll speak. 


Iago, like King John, it may be noticed, swears by God’s wounds 
and blood,—physical features, not the spiritual qualities of the Godhead. 

Our character will also show itself by our repression of all such utter- 
ances. As there are things too mean, so there are things too sacred 
“for speech. In strongest men and women the deepest emotions are too 
deep for words. They burn within like holy fires on the altar of the 
heart. Hence Jesus said, Swear not at all, neither by the heaven nor 
by the earth (Matthew 5341). 

EpGaR I. Fripp. 


‘Love is the divinity who creates peace among men, and calm upon the sea, 
the windless silence of storms, repose and peace in sadness. Love divests us of 
all alienation from each other and fills our vacant hearts with overflowing 
sympathy.’—Plato. 


“A trifling good action done for love of God is worth far more than some great 
thing in which love has a smaller share. Everybody wants to attain to con- 
spicuous and shining virtues, but very few seek after the lowly graces, the thyme 
and sweet herbs which grow beneath the shadow of the life-giving tree.’.—Francis 
de Sales. 


“Immortality will come to such as are fit for it, and he who would be a great 
soul in future must be a great soul now.’—Emerson. 


‘ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing 
of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction. . . . Virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed and crushed; for prosperity does 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.’—Bacon. 
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Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, MARCH 7th, 1915 
JESUS THE FRIEND OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


SCRIPTURE REFERENCES: Mark 1013-16; Luxe 731-32; Marr. 218-11, 
Hymns: 221 H. & C.S.; 158 Heart and Voice; 86 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: Who is my neighbour ?—LUKE 1029. 

Jesus Watches Children at Play.—Jesus loved children: often as he journeyed 
would see them playing games in the fields, the narrow streets, or market places. 

Perhaps sometimes would stop and join them in their play ; maybe tell them 
of some game he had played, of which they had not heard. 

As the little ones ran and laughed and clapped their hands for joy, how happy 
the great Teacher would feel: no sight more pleasing to him than the joyous 
play of little boys and girls. 

Once Jesus watched a number of children playing very unhappily. One 
section proposed a game of wedding, and pretended to have musical instruments 
to play for the others to dance to. But others would not play ; instead, sulked 
and were disagreeable. 

Then the first group of children suggested playing at funerals, and pretended 
to be the hired wailers. (The teacher should explain Jewish mourning customs, 
at which hired wailers, etc.) But the others would not pretend to be the members 
of the family and weep: all at cross purposes, and none happy. 

A sad story: Jesus sorry at sight of children quarrelling : would doubtless 
talk to them about the better ways of play. Those boys and girls would feel 
very much ashamed, and, influenced by his kindly manner, would go to make 
friends and play pleasantly. 

Jesus Blesses Little Children.—Because Jesus noticed children at their play, 
talked with them, helped some who were sick, they grew to love him. They 
would leave their play and follow him—take his hand and beg him to tell them 
a story. (For a suggestive illustration see Bible Lessons for Beginners, G. H. 
Archibald, page 40.) They loved to be with the Master for he was so gentle 
and kind. 

Some of the little ones would try to be good and helpful as Jesus would desire 
them to be. He honoured such children by taking them on his knees when 
teaching, and drawing lessons from them for older folk. 

A beautiful story tells of little boys and girls who heard that Jesus was quite 
near their village going in a little band to find him. They saw a big crowd of 
grown-up people: ran to see what was happening: and found, on grassy hill- 
side, Jesus was sitting teaching. They ran up to him through crowd: wanted 
to be near him that he might lay his hands on them, answer their questions, 
and tell them more of his beautiful stories. 

Some of the helpers of the Master, and the older people who had gathered 
to hear his teaching, thought they would disturb him, and began to turn them 
away. 

Very disappointed, some looked as if they were going to cry. When Master 
saw them, said, ‘ Do not send the little children away. Let them come to me.’ 
They rushed up to him, climbed on his knees, held bis hands, sat on grass at his 
feet, clung to his long white robe. In this way did the children shew their love 
for Jesus. The Master went on teaching the older people. 

When he had finished the mothers present brought their babies that he might 
put his hands on them and bless them, because they thought contact with so good 
a man would help their little ones to grow up wise and strong. 

Jesus blessed them all. (Shew picture of Christ blessing little children.) Is 
not this a lovely picture ? Would you not have liked to have been there too ? 
Is it not beautiful to think that Jesus with all the great work he had to do had 
time for little children.? 

Little Children Praising Jesus.—Another instance of children shewing their 
love for Jesus is that of the entry of the Master into Jerusalem. (See March 
28th, p. 121). 
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Lessons.—1. Do you always play pleasantly and agreeably, or do you always 
want to have the nicest place in the game ? Would your parents and teachers 
be happy to watch your games, or would your selfish play make them sad and 
troubled ? Jesus told this story of the disagreeable children in the market 
place to some grown-up people who rather than help him were very jealous of 
him, and tried to find fault with his teaching. As you are in play, so you grow 
up to be in the greater things of life. © 

2. We cannot receive the blessing of Jesus as did the children of our second 
story, but we can all come to Sunday School, and get into contact with good 
men and women in whom is the spirit of the Master. 

3. Our life can be as a song of praise, full of kind words and helpful deeds that 
will gladden the heart of God. 

Expression Work.—Drawing: Draw a man with two children each holding 
one of his hands. 

Sand Tray: Work out the story of Jesus blessing the children with figures 
from the Noah’s Ark. 

Shew such pictures as you can get of the scenes mentioned. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 14th, 1915 
JESUS AT JERICHO 


SCRIPTURE REFERENCES: LUKE 191-10; Mark 1046-52, 

Hymns: 374 H. & C.S.; 303 Heart and Voice; 89 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: What is a man profited, 1f he gain the whole world and lose or 
forfeit his own self -—LUKE 9?5, 

In previous lessons Jesus in Galilee. The incidents to be dealt with to-day 
occurred while at or near to town of Jericho, through which he passed on way 
to Jerusalem. (Shew map.) 

The Story of Zacchzeus.—Did you ever watch a procession ? Where did you 
stand? Right in front? Or, were you unable to get there and had to stand 
behind some grown-up people ? Then you would be unable to see, so did you 
stand on tiptoe ? Perhaps you saw some children you knew sitting on a fence, 
or on top of a wall; so did you climb up too and get a good view ? 

Our first story is about a little man called Zacchzeus ; lived in Jericho: tax- 
gatherer: looked down upon by his fellow countrymen. (Explain office of 
tax-gatherer, and why so much disliked.) But this man evidently not a bad 
man at all. 

One day heard Jesus of Nazareth was coming : knew something of his kindness 
to tax-gatherers, and was anxious to see the Master; so went into principal 
street along which Jesus was to pass. Big crowd had gathered. Because a 
little man and also disliked, got pushed aside: stood on tiptoe: twisted head 
this way and that, but could see nothing. Knew by what people saying that 
Jesus passing down street. Wanted so much to get a glimpse of him. 

When free to move, ran ahead of the crowd along some by-streets, and came 
out again much further on main road. Saw crowd coming. Looking for a 
good place to see from, Zaccheus espied a tree, up which he climbed, and seated 
himself upon a large branch. Splendid view ! 

Soon crowd came to where Zacchzeus was, filling street and pressing round 
Jesus, who walked among his disciples. Zaccheus gazed on his beautiful face 
and felt a great love for him. 

Then a strange thing happened. The Master stopped: looked up at tree in 
which Zaccheeus sat half hidden: called to him to come down. 

Jesus tired and hungry : wanted a place of rest and refreshment. Most people 
pressing about him were just curious. Here a man with kind sympathetic heart, 
and open to receive his teachings. 

Jesus expressed a desire to stay at the house of Zaccheus for a while. An 
unexpected honour: many people in crowd of higher position than hated tax- 
gatherer would want to have Jesus for guest, and wonder why he should single 
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out Zaccheus. With great joy Zacchzus led Jesus home to dinner. He also 
asked some of his own friends to come too. 

Zaccheus was comforted by his talk with Jesus, since he found that the Master 
did not despise him because of his occupation, and understood how that he tried 
to carry on his business honestly and sought todo good. Jesus said that he, verily, 
was a true son of Abraham, i.e., one of those who would be in God’s Kingdom. 
So Zaccheus was greatly encouraged by the kind words of the Prophet of Galilee. 

Jesus Helping a Blind Man.—Have you ever wakened in the night ? What was 
it like? Yes, all dark. 

Do you know, or have you ever seen a blind person? Must it not feel awful 
to be unable to see! Let us all shut our eyes a minute to get an idea of what 
it is like to be blind. 

There lived in Palestine a man named Bartimeus, who could not see the 
beautiful trees and flowers that grew near his home, nor the kind faces of his 
friends. 

Because of his blindness could not work as other men to gain a living, so very 
poor, and had to beg by the road-side. 

One day while begging outside town of Jericho, Bartimzus heard that Jesus 
was coming with his disciples and a crowd of people on way to Jerusalem. Felt 
sure the great Master would be able to cure his blindness; so, as he passed, 
called out to him loudly, begging Jesus to help him. 

Some in the crowd spoke harshly to the blind man, telling him to be quiet, 
for Jesus had no time to attend to beggars. Bartimzeus thought it all very well for 
them to talk like that, for they had never been blind, and shouted louder than 
before. 

Then Jesus stopped and looked, and asked some one to bring Bartimzeus to 
him. And some told the beggar to be of good cheer, and get up as the Master 
was calling for him. The blind man delighted, threw off beggar’s cloak : sprang 
to his feet: pushed his way through crowd, and with help of friends came to 
where Jesus was. 

Jesus asked Bartimzeus what he wished him to do, and the blind man answered, 
‘Master, that I may receive my sight.’ Acting on the kindly advice of Jesus he 
was cured of his blindness. How lovely it was to be able to see as other men. 
Perhaps the first thing he saw was the beautiful face of the Master himself. 

Jesus moved on and the crowd with him. Bartimzus, too, would not be left 
behind, but followed, praising God for what Jesus had done for him. 

Lessons.—1. Do not judge too hastily. People who go to a different church 
from yours, or work at a despised trade, may be both clever and good, as was 
the case with Zaccheus. 

2. Sight is a wonderful gift. If we meet a blind person let us use it to help 
him, however poor he may be or in however big a hurry we may be. Always 
remember to thank our God for his precious gifts, and strive to use them to make 
other people happier, and the world a brighter place for all. 

Expression Work.—Drawing: Draw a man sitting in a tree. 

Sand Tray: Put toy tree in sand, up which put small figure for Zacchzus. 
Quite near put crowd of people. Let a child move Zaccheus from tree, and 
take Jesus and few of people to his house, which represent in a corner of sand tray. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 2lst, 1915 
JESUS AT JERUSALEM 


SCRIPTURE REFERENCES: JOHN 52-16; Marx 1241-44; Marr. 268-13, 
Hymns: 173 H. & C.S.; 96 Heart and Voice; 231 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: If ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? 
—MATTHEW 547. 

Tn last lesson talked of incidents which took place in town of Jericho. To-day 
stories of three events at or near to Jerusalem. 

The Pool of Bethesda.—Near the sheep gate at Jerusalem, through which sheep 
and cattle passed into city, a large pool called Bethesda, round which a pavement 
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with steps going down to water. At entrance five porches. At certain times 
water disturbed owing, perhaps, to undercurrents, or air bubbles rising through 
it. Probably water possessed healing qualities for certain diseases. Some such 
springs in our own country. 

People ignorant as to cause of disturbance of water: thought an angel troubled 
it, so a story circulated that a lame person who got into pool at such a time would 
be cured. In consequence, pavement always crowded with suffering folk. 

The story says that in days of Jesus there was a poor man who had been lame 
for thirty-eight years. Could not walk, had to be carried on a mattress to edge 
of pool: because could not get up himself never able to get into pool in time when 
water was troubled, and others about so intent on getting in themselves did 
not help him. 

One Sabbath day Jesus visited pool and saw this poor man. Asked if he would 
not like to be made better: sick man answered sadly that when angel disturbed 
waters had no one to help him in. Then Jesus talked with him: words so full 
of encouragement that inspired confidence. All he said is not recorded, but are 
told that sick man able to get up, carry his mattress, and walk home. 

The Jews had rules to be observed on the Sabbath day: one was that no one 
should carry anything, not even a loaf: another that no one might light a fire. 

Sick man, walking home, carrying mattress, met some scribes and Pharisees 
(very strict Jews) who were always finding fault with Jesus. Asked why he 
was carrying mattress on Sabbath day : answered that man who cured him told 
him so to do. But when Pharisees asked name of man who cured him could 
not answer them, because did not know that it was Jesus. 

Later the Master saw sick man in the Temple: went up and talked with him. 
Having learned name of his benefactor, sick man told scribes and Pharisees that it 
was Jesus of Nazareth. They very angry and sought to harm Jesus. 

This a beautiful story. How many boys and girls have a difficult lesson, or 
striving to overcome a bad habit, grow weary and sit down and cry, or give up 
trying! Those who always wait to be helped out of their difficulties never grow 
up to be strong, reliable men and women, such as are needed to help the progress 
of their country. 

The Widow’s Mite.—In Temple a Treasury room round walls of which were 
placed money chests. On top of each a brass mouth shaped like a trumpet. 
In these chests people put their offerings as passed into great Church. 

One Sabbath Jesus and his disciples sitting in this room: watched how rich 
with fine robes threw in gold coins, and looked round at other people in very 
superior way as they passed into Temple. Next came tradesmen who carefully 
dropped in their silver, and proudly went through door. Jesus noticed that these 
rich people poured coins into brass trumpets from such a height that all might see. 

Presently a poor widow came: took out two copper mites (worth a farthing) 
and slipped them into one of large brass trumpets: hardly any sound, for coins 
so thin and small: then she passed into Temple. 

But Jesus had seen her, and he turned to his disciples and said that the poor 
widow had cast into money chest more than all other rich people who had gone 
before, because they had given what could easily spare, but she had given all 
that she had to live upon—a true love offering. 

The penny of a little child given with love is more in God’s eyes than the 
treasure of a gold-mine given without it. 

The Alabaster Cruse of Spikenard.—A young woman named Mary, who 
apparently lived in home of comfort in village of Bethany, near Jerusalem (see 
map), shewed her admiration for Jesus in a beautiful way. Jesus would go to 
spend evenings with some friends in this home after teaching in city, and also 
for rest and quiet. 

On one such occasion, disciples with him, and host’s friends, with conversation 
in full flow, Mary left the table: slipped behind the Master: took from folds 
of her dress a pretty vase of costly perfume: broke the seal and poured it over 
head of Jesus, and so anointed him in manner that was customary to do to 
kings and great personages. The sweet perfume would soon spread over room, 
and everybody would turn to see what was done. 
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The company whispered, and a disciple named Judas Iscariot, who afterwards 
betrayed Jesus, spoke out, and asked, ‘ Why was not the precious cruse of 
spikenard sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor?’ He, the 
treasurer of the disciples, wished that the money had been given to his care. 
Some of guests also would probably chide the woman for her wastefulness. 

How disappointed she would feel that they had misunderstood her act of 
love and appreciation. 

But Jesus did not misunderstand her, and turning to Judas said, ‘ Let her 
alone, she hath done a good thing to me. The poor you have always with you, 
but me ye will not always have.’ Felt time very near when his enemies would 
put him to death, and this loving act moved him deeply. 

Our best deeds often misunderstood by others! but do not be discouraged. 

Expression Work.—Drawing : Draw cruse, or vase. 

Plasticine : Make two mites: also a vase. 

Sand Tray: Work out story of Pool of Bethesda. Scoop sand so as to shew 
bottom of tray for water. Make walk round with sand and steps leading down 
to pool. On small pocket handkerchief lay a figure for sick man and standing 
beside him a figure for Jesus. Put crowd of people round Pool. Let a child pick 
up sick man and handkerchief and lead him away from pool. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 28th, 1915 
THE LAST DAYS OF JESUS 


SCRIPTURE REFERENCES: MATTHEW 211-138, 2614-56, 273-5 and 33-56, 
Hymns: 113 H. & C.S.; 91 Heart and Voice; 145 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: Truly this was the son of God.—MatTTHEW 2754. 

Entry into Jerusalem.—Special service at Temple called the ‘ Passover’ 
which Jesus desired to attend. Had been teaching and going about amongst 
people for nearly three years: well known: some thought him a great teacher 
of truth and life: these honoured him: many believed that he was not right 
in what he said, not in agreement with what Moses taught, and therefore ought 
not to be allowed to go on teaching. Some of these grew bitter and thought it 
would be good if Jesus were killed. 

When nearing city sent two disciples to procure an ass. News spread: large 
crowd gathered, many children. As Jesus passed along some spread their cloaks 
for him to ride over: others cut down and scattered palm branches. 

The little boys and girls carried the palm branches and waved them high in 
the air, joining in songs of praise, and shouting, ‘ Hosannah, Hosannah, blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!’ Jesus would be pleased, for there 
was nothing sweeter to him than the songs of little children. So, through the 
city to the Temple. 

Purification of the Temple.—Customary on going to the Temple to take a dove, 
or sheep, or ox, whatever could be paid for, to offer for sacrifice. As people 
came long distances, inconvenient to bring any of these, so had to purchase them 
in Jerusalem. A place for purchase close to the Temple. 

Every one who brought other money than Jewish had to have it changed 
before he could purchase anything for the Temple sacrifice. For this purpose 
men stationed to change all foreign money into Jewish coin. (Explain when 
travelling to other countries necessary to get our English money changed.) 

All this buying and selling and money changing should have been done outside 
the Temple, but Jesus found one of outer courts being used. Can imagine that 
baaing of sheep, lowing of oxen, cooing of doves, and rattle of coins would disturb 
people in their worship. Not reverent to make a market place of any part of 
the Temple. Moreover, the dealers were often dishonest. 

Jesus very angry. No true worship of God with these about; they must be 
cleared away ; so, making a whip of small cords, drove these people out of the 
beautiful court, and overturned money tables. Could not bear to see his Father’s 
House of Prayer used for dishonest trading and money making. 

Because of this action, and because children followed him singing Hosannahs, 
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priests and Pharisees and many other Temple people were angry with Jesus, 
but dared not harm him because of the crowd who loved and honoured him. 

The Treachery of Judas Iseariot.—A disciple named Judas Iscariot heard 
that angry priests wanted to take Jesus a prisoner secretly: knew they were 
likely to reward anyone who would help: loved money: disappointed that 
Jesus not a king and he made rich in consequence: temptation: could not 
resist. Went to chief priests and offered to let them know when a convenient 
time to seize Jesus. He received thirty pieces of silver. 

The Last Supper.—(If possible shew a picture of ‘The Last Supper.’ Point 
out Jesus and different disciples.)—Last meal Jesus had with his followers : 
told them time near when he would be put to death: one of them should betray 
him. Jesus probably guessed what Judas done by way he had watched him, 
and by his changed manner. When meal over sang a hymn and went out to 
Mount of Olives. 

Gethsemane.—At foot a garden called Gethsemane, into which disciples 
accompanied the Master. Jesus troubled: left disciples and went a little way 
up hill to pray to his Heavenly Father to be shewn what his will was, and for 
strength to bear the persecution. 

The Betrayal of Jesus.—Not all disciples went with Jesus: one slipped away 
unnoticed, Judas. Ran to Temple, informed priests that as Jesus was in 
Gethsemane undefended, good opportunity to take him a prisoner. Arranged 
that Judas should go first, shew soldiers and Temple guards the way, and kiss 
the man they were to seize. Strange footsteps startled little band in garden. 
Judas went straight up to Jesus with the usual greeting, ‘ Hail, Master,’ and 
kissed him: then soldiers rushed up, seized him and took him away. 

In the Judgment Hall.—Jesus was tried in a Court of Justice: false charges 
brought against him: disciples left him and friends forsook him. Was patient 
and calm. Condemned to death. 

Death of Judas.—When Judas heard Jesus was to be crucified, repented of 
what he had done: took money back to chief priests to try to save him: but 
they took no notice of his pleadings. Threw money down in remorse, and went 
away and hanged himself. 

Jesus is Crucified.—On this coming Friday (Good Friday) we commemorate 
this sad event. 

Jesus taken outside the city to Golgotha, and nailed on the cross. Think 
of pain which he bravely bore, and of noble way in which he sacrificed his life 
for purity, truth, and love. For even on the cross, with its awful pain and the 
scorn and jeers of Jews and soldiers, Jesus continued to be merciful: said words 
of cheer to dying thief: made provision for his mother who was there: prayed 
for the forgiveness of the soldiers who were killing him. Truly he was a great 
loving son of God, and a noble example for everybody. 

Lessons.—1. Jesus loved the songs of happy children. If we cannot praise 
him as did those boys and girls of long ago we can brighten the lives and gladden 
the hearts of others by singing with a cheerful mind the little songs we know. 

2. God does not like people when in Church to think of business or money, 
or even play and games ; he wants us to try to understand the meaning of the 
service, and so truly worship there. 

3. Let us learn from the story of Judas to strive to overcome the wicked 
suggestions which may sometimes come to us to betray a friend, for if we yield 
we may, like him, repent when it is too late. 

4. When we think of the bravery of Jesus and the noble way in which he gave 
up his life, let us learn to bear bravely unkind treatment from others, always 
trying to return good for evil. 

Expression Work.—Drawing or plasticine: a cross. 

Sand Tray: A hiil on which three crosses: figures to represent soldiers, Jews, 
Mother, Mary, and other women: walls of Jerusalem in distance: a small 
crucifix may be used in this case. 

Explain that the cross stands to Christians as a symbol of sacrifice of selfishness 
in the service of God and man. 


DorotHy MILLs. 
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HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES.— 
A letter of congratulation was sent by 
the S.S.A. to the American Sunday 
School Society, with a friendly greeting 
and an expression of good-will, referring 
specially to the unarmed frontier be- 
tween Canada and U.S.A. as an instance 
of the peaceful relations between the 
two countries. The following very 
cordial reply has been received :— 
Dear Mr. Pritchard, 

Your very courteous letter, extend- 
ing the felicitations of the Unitarian 
Sunday Schools in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies to those of this country 
was duly received and was read before 
the Board of Directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society at their regular 
monthly meeting on January 4th. The 
Board received the communication 
with a vote of thanks and instructed 
me to reply, conveying to you, and 
through you to the Sunday School 
Association and the schools you repre- 
sent, the fraternal greetings of your 
fellow-workers on this side the Atlantic. 
It was also voted that copies of your 
letter and of this reply should be sent 
to all Unitarian Sunday Schools in the 
United States and Canada, with the 
suggestion that they be read to those 
Schools on Sunday, February 14th. 

With these letters, there will be sent 
to all our schools a specially prepared 
service to be used on that date, cele- 
brating the completion of 100 years of 
peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. That celebration means 
much to us, especially as we have a 
British province bordering our country 
for 3,000 miles. In almost any other 
part of the world this proximity of two 
countries would signify possible hos- 
tilities and the need of constant 
military precautions. In this case, 
however, as you state, no such possi- 
bility of strife between the United 
States and Canada is apprehended. 
Where else can one find, in all the 
world, a bordering line without so much 
asasentry standing guard ? If mutual 
confidence is better than suspicion and 
international jealousies, and if guarded 
frontiers are not necessary between the 
United States and Canada, why is not 


the same true everywhere? It seems 
to be one of the peculiar missions of 
the American continent to point the 
way to universal disarmament and the 
reign of peace and good-will. 

All this brings a special responsibility 
to our Sunday Schools. Peace societies 
are numerous among us, but it seems 
not to have been fully realised that the 
best peace society in all the world is 
the Sunday School. On this continent 
alone there are many millions of chil- 
dren and young people gathered in 
Sunday Schools, with whom meet other 
millions of men and women, all in the 
attitude of learners and all animated 
by the religion of the Prince of Peace. 
That these schools, of all denomina- 
tions, are to celebrate the centennial 
of the Ghent Treaty on the same day,— 
February 14th, 1915,—using for the 
most part the same service, means 
much for the future of the gospel of 
peace and good-will. Words will be 
spoken, great passages from the world’s 
wisdom will be memorised, and prayers 
will be offered on that day that will 
impress young hearts with the horror 
and stupidity of war and the glory of 
human brotherhood. 

Finally, let me express the hope that 
this exchange of fraternal greetings and 
this reminder of our mutual blessings 
and responsibilities will bring the Unit- 
arian Sunday Schools of our two 
English-speaking countries into closer 
touch with each other. With one 
language, one faith, one religious in- 
heritance, and one spiritual outlook, we 
should join hands whenever we can in 
our common task of promoting the 
religion of love to God and love to man. 

Yours very, truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM J. LAWRANCE, 
President. 
To Ion Pritchard, Esq., 

President, The Sunday School Assn., 

Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 

London, W.C., England. 


How TO FORM A GIRLS’ OWN BRIGADE. 
Miss Green, of Hackney, has visited the 
Brixton Sunday School and given an 
address on this subject to some of the 
teachers and elder girls. Brixton has 
now formed a Brigade of its own. 
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LESSONS FROM THE BOOK OF JONAH 
[Suggested by Rev. Dr. CRooKER’s Lectures at the Oxford Summer School, 1914] 


Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 
SUNDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1915 
I THE PROPHECY OF JONAH 


Introduction.—On the face of it the story of Jonah, the wilful pro- 
phet, is bewildering and full of difficulty. If you try to interpret it 
literally, as many people still persist in doing, you everywhere meet 
improbabilities and absurdities that fill you with despair. Even the 
most credulous cannot believe that Jonah remained in the fish three 
days and three nights, and came out alive. Yet if approached in the 
right way we have here one of the most edifying stories in Hebrew 
literature. Nowhere else perhaps does the Old Testament rise to 
higher levels of vision and touch a truer and more beautiful view of 
God in his dealing with men. 

Not a Record of Actual Happenings.—Show that stories are written 
to serve different purposes. We pick up a novel, perhaps, solely to 
be amused. We read a history for information; we want to know 
what men in the past have done and how their lives influenced their 
ages and made for the progress of mankind. The historian above all 
things must take care that he is recording what actually happened or 
his work is valueless. But there are other writings where the author 
is not very much concerned with the people he is writing about. He 
may weave a story round some historical personage, but the value does 
not lie in the scenes and incidents themselves. There is something 
behind. The writer has in his mind some helpful truth which he 
wishes to drive right home. If he stated his case bluntly and directly 
we might not listen, for no one likes to be preached at. So he gets at 
us by means of a story. 

Explain Allegory, Prophecy, Parable.—(a) Allegory is the descrip- 
tion of one thing under the figure of another. The same definition 
applies to metaphor, but allegory is continuous—a, chain of metaphors. 
It is a favourite form of writing in the east, and the old Hebrew pro- 
phets made effective use of it in teaching moral and spiritual truth, 
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a purpose for which it is peculiarly adapted. Our own literature con- 
tains many examples in prose and verse—the Vision of Mirza, the 
Faerie Queene, the Pilgrim’s Progress. In this last Bunyan tells a 
delightful story with a happy ending. It is intensely real. Its men 
are men and its shadows scenes and incidents are like fact. It cap- 
tivates the little child and the grown man alike. But few of us travel 
far with Christian before we realise he is treading the road all men 
must go, for life is to every man a pilgrimage. It is a story full of help- 
ful meaning for ourselves. 

(b) A Prophecy is an inspired utterance. It is spoken or written 
expressly to reveal the will of God. The prophet lives with God. He 
has heard the voice of God speaking in his soul. What he proclaims 
is not his own but God’s word. ‘ Jehovah hath spoken, who will not 
prophesy.’ We must put away all thought of it as the mere fore- 
telling of future events. The test of prophecy is the degree in which 
it expresses our highest idea of truth, justice, and love. 

(c) Parable—‘ originally a comparison, now specifically a repre- 
sentation of something real in life or nature, from which a moral is 
drawn for instruction.’ Easily illustrated from the parables of Jesus. 
Thus by the simple story of the Good Samaritan, the lawyer is made 
to see that his neighbour is any human being whatsoever who stands 
in need of assistance, and that loving service is the path by which man 
enters heaven. 

A Parable—Prophecy or Prose Poem.—The story of Jonah, then, 
is not history, and was never intended as such. The writer is not in- 
terested in things of first importance to a historian. We are not told 
where Jonah was cast ashore, or how he managed to get to Nineveh ; 
the name of the King of Nineveh is not mentioned, and nothing is 
said of what happened to the prophet after his well-deserved rebuke. 
But on the other hand there are all the marks of Parable and Prophecy. 
The author has a wonderful inspiring truth to impart: and tells his story 
to gain a hearing and drive it home. Once this is clearly understood 
all the impossibilities and absurdities disappear. Having got the 
writer’s view-point it becomes a story of absorbing interest, with a 
message as vital for us to-day as to the Hebrews of long ago. 

Its Place among Old Testament Writings.—Observe that it is in- 
cluded among the prophetic books, from which it differs markedly in 
form. There is no mistaking that the writings near it are Prophecies— 
i.e, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, but Jonah would seem to be merely a 
simple story of an incident in the life of a prophet, like that of Balaam 
(Numbers 22-24). You would expect to find it among the historical 
books. Judged as a parable it is seen to be in its rightful place, for 
its teaching and its spirit are those of the very greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets. 

Read the Story.—The children shut their Bibles and listen while 
teacher reads with all possible impressiveness. This needs more 
preparation than anything else. Few stories will make a greater im- 
pression than this if read aright. 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 8th, 1915 
Il. THE PURPOSE OF THE STORY 


Ezra and what he found in Judea.—In 458 B.c., Ezra, a priest born 
of the select house of Zadok, under a commission from the Persian 
monarch of his day, led some 1,500 men, women, and children from 
Babylon, where they had been in exile, to Jerusalem. Provided with 
rich contributions for the temple, and confident that the hand of God 
was upon him, he set out on his journey. His purpose was religious. 
He wanted to instruct the people in the Law which he had perfected 
and brought with him, and to get them to regulate their life and wor- 
ship by it in a way never approached before. 

The expedition arrived safely, but a bitter disappointment awaited 
him. He had expected to find a people ready and eager to receive 
him. For eighty years before a band of devoted Jews had left Babylon 
and proved their zeal by re-building the temple, and raising a new city 
on the ruins of the old. But their children had fallen sadly from grace. 
“The holy seed had mingled with the peoples of the land. Yea, the 
hand of princes and rulers hath been chief in this trespass.’—Ezra 9?. 

The Jews had intermarried with their neighbours, the Ammonites, 
Moabites, Egyptians, and Amorites. The mixed population presented 
a serious obstacle to the fulfilment of Ezra’s cherished dream of a whole 
nation transformed into a Church of God. 

Putting away Gentile Wives.—Read Ezra Io, particularly verses io, 
Ir, 12. Ezra determined upon drastic measures. There must be a 
clearing away of the foreign elements, root and branch. A great 
assembly was called on a three days’ notice. The people had to come, 
for the summons had behind it the authority of the supreme Govern- 
ment. The penalty of disobedience was forfeiture of substance and 
excommunication. The Courts sat and the people were induced to 
make a solemn covenant pledging themselves to divorce their foreign 
wives and the children born of them. 

Emphasise the Narrow, Exclusive Spirit so Shewn.— Doubtless pride 
of race is not unpraiseworthy when it is kept within reasonable limits. 
But it can easily be carried too far. In the Covenant of Divorce it is 
seen in its most detestable form. It assumes that the Israelite belongs 
to a higher order of being than the rest of mankind. To be non- 
Israelite is to be inferior and wicked. Firmly convinced of the super- 
iority of his people Ezra believed that intermarriage would mean a 
lowering of the standard of national life, and the introduction of evil 
practices, and thus prove an effective stumbling block to the realisation 
of his great design. 

We must remember the Hebrews are not the only people to fall into 
this foolish error. Most nations and races are prone to think of them- 
selves ‘ more highly than they ought to think.’ The Norman felt him- 
self a better man than the conquered Saxon. ‘ Do you take me for an 
Englishman ?’ The white man claims superiority over the coloured 
man. The present war is an unparalleled struggle for racial supremacy. 
The President of the Prussian Diet inan address delivered to that body 
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on October 22nd, 1914, justified it on the grounds that the ‘German 
armies are engaged in the fulfilment of the great Kultur mission of the 
German people among the nations of the earth.’ There is the ‘ Caste’ 
system among the Hindus, the doctrine of election among the Christians. 
All this shows that the narrow, exclusive spirit of Ezra is not yet dead. 

May admit then justified in a way and why.—It would not be 
fair to condemn Ezra outright. He was struggling for the life of the 
Hebrew nation. His was a noble ideal, and for this to be realised it 
seemed imperative to preserve Israel as a separate people. As things 
were they appeared to be in real danger of absorption among the com- 
munities around them. The hour was critical. He had to act at once 
and in drastic fashion. There seemed nothing else for it but the terrible 
remedy of sacrificing the home, breaking the most tender ties that bind 
husband and wife, parent and child, in the national interest. So our 
Government to-day in face of the grave national peril are passing Acts 
of Parliament and making demands upon individuals which would not 
be tolerated for a moment in time of peace. 

But in itself Hateful.—While we admire Ezra’s unflinching deter- 
mination to perform his duty to his country and his God as he conceived 
it, from our view point he was utterly mistaken and wrong. His stern 
policy was relentlessly indiscriminating. Gentile wives such as Ruth, 
the Moabitess, were certainly not inferior to the Hebrews, and might 
well have adopted the religion of their husbands. But apart from 
that the whole idea cannot be too strongly condemned. Marriage in- 
volves the most sacred ties that can unite human beings together. 
What was to become of the divorced wives and. the orphaned children ? 
Do we not believe that God has made of one blood all the nations of 
men? He is the father of all men, all men are his children, and equally 
precious in his sight. 

Author uses Jonah as representative of Spirit of Ezra, and tells his 
story to bring him into ridicule and condemn his narrow spirit. 

We must not think that Ezra met with no opposition. Four cham- 
pions of the oppressed wives opposed him at the time (104). The Book 
of Ruth was written evidently to show that the narrow exclusive view 
was a mistaken one. There was also the lofty doctrine of the great 
prophets that God was not only God of the Israelites, but of the whole 
world, and that he was interested in all mankind, and desired their 
true welfare. But this was being forgotten, and Ezra’s teaching gradu- 
ally taking its place. Such was the situation when our unknown 
author appeared. He saw clearly where his country was wrong, and 
he wanted to drive home the lesson. A simple straightforward lecture 
would be useless. So he puts forth a parable which cannot fail to re- 
move the scales from their eyes. 

So Dickens tells the story of Squeers, the Yorkshire schoolmaster, to 
condemn the evil teachers of his day. No one can follow the fortunes 
of Smike at Do-the-boys Hall without feeling there was something 
wrong with a hateful system that must at once be remedied. So also 
Oliver Twist and the Workhouses. 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1915 
Il. THE CALL AND THE REFUSAL 


(1) The Word of the Lord came unto Jonah.—‘ Word of Lord’ was 
the common Hebrew phrase to signify that God had appeared to his 
prophet and entrusted him with a divine mission. It might be accom- 
panied by a vision, an audition, or by both. Samuel heard a voice so 
clearly and distinctly that he took it to be Eli speaking (I Samuel 34ff). 
Isaiah’s famous vision begins: ‘I saw the Lord sitting on a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple’ (Isaiah 61-). 

“Suddenly there shone from heaven a great light round about me, 
and I fell upon the ground, and heard a voice saying, Saul, Saul why 
persecutest thou me? ’ is Paul’s description of his conversion (Acts 225-7). 
It was a vision—the heavens rent asunder, and the spirit descending 
like a dove, and a voice, ‘ Thou art my beloved son, in thee I am well 
pleased’ (Mark 11°-11) that revealed to Jesus his sacred vocation and 
sent him forth to proclaim the coming of the kingdom. How it came 
to Jonah we are not told, but by the use of the phrase the author means 
us to understand that the prophet knew God had chosen him as his 
instrument to preach to the people of Nineveh. He was certain he 
had received a divine command, and the words he was to utter were to 
be God’s words, not his own. 

Modern Expressions.—Ours is a scientific world and our way of 
looking at things is naturally very different from that of the ancients. 
We do not have ‘ visions,’ and hear ‘ voices,’ in quite the same manner 
as the people of antiquity. Neither do we speak of the word of the 
Lord coming to a man. The old phrase is outgrown. We think of 
the dictates of conscience and sense of duty. It is to these that appeals 
are directed to-day. The old prophet came with a ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’ Men heard and trembled and obeyed because they believed 
God himself had spoken. Modern teachers and reformers wishing. to 
rouse the nation and make them realise their responsibilities mean 
much the same thing but express themselves in less direct and forceful 
language. Observe how Mr. McKenna advocates the new War Loan: 
‘Nothing but a great appeal to our financial resources, stimulated by 
the most earnest sense of patriotism will enable us to get the money.’ Note 
one of the business man’s reasons for subscribing — Because it is a duty.’ 
This ‘ most earnest sense of patriotism ’ and ‘sense of public duty ’ is 
God’s word to us. So is any impulse to do good, any prompting to do 
the right and to shun the wrong, to speak the truth and to avoid the 
lie, to love and not to hate. 

Deep impression: I ought : Intense Conviction: Borne in upon Me. 
—Sometimes an impulse or prompting of this kind grows so strong and 
persistent you cannot get away from it. A feeling that something is 
wrong with the world and you are the person to put it right takes pos- 
session of mind and heart. This is the experience in which most 
crusades against evils and abuses originate, and which sends men forth 
to beat down the tyrant and oppressor and champion the cause of the 
people. Thus the flat boatman, Abraham Lincoln, visiting the city, 
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saw a young slave girl put up for auction in the Market Place. The 
pitiful sight made a profound impression upon his mind. He could 
not forget it, and the resolve was formed that he would do what one 
man might to win freedom for the slaves. His famous Emancipation 
Proclamation was the result. In obedience to a similar impulse thou- 
sands of young men are leaving their daily occupations, and sacrificing 
life’s prospects to take up arms and fight for home, country, and human- 
ity. Honour, freedom, love have made their call, and they cannot but 
obey. The ‘ Word of the Lord’ has come to them even as to Jonah. 
(For further illustrations see the lessons on Religious and Social Re- 
formers in S.S. MONTHLY, June and July. Mary Carpenter— I want 
to be useful.’ Florence Nightingale—feeling that she was meant to 
do something of real value.) 

Some Resist and Harm Follows.—It is terrible to think that we may 
be perfectly sure God is calling us and yet resist the call. The ideal of 
goodness is before everyone and everyone knows it is his duty to pursue 
it. But few, if any, are great enough to do good always. Sometimes 
it is inconvenient, sometimes it asks too great a sacrifice. So with 
truth and with love. We compromise and make excuses like the man 
who came to Jesus, ‘ Master, I will follow thee—but.’ Let me cheat 
just this once, tell this little lie now, do this one dishonest act, and then 
for the rest of my life I will live straight. But no one may turn his 
back on the light without wronging himself and others. Disobedience 
to the command of God brings inevitably suffering and wretchedness. 
It is the source of every wrecked life and indeed of all the wrong and 
injustice of the world. 

Teachers might illustrate from the present war. Had Germany not 
contemplated breaking her plighted word and infringing Belgium’s 
integrity, would she have plunged Europe into this hideous ruin. See 
Numbers 22-24 for story of Balaam. Balak asked him to curse Israel. 
The word of the Lord came to him that he was not to go. The bribe 
proved too tempting. He resisted the warning and the journey ended 
with his discomfiture. 

Some Obey and Infinite Blessings Accrue.—Make clear by examples. 
Jesus and Paul unhesitatingly obeyed, and Christianity was given to 
the world. What life would have been without it to-day we may not 
easily say, but we can speak with knowledge of the blessings that come 
tous fromit. It has brought near to us and made very real the eternal 
unseen things of the spirit. It has spoken comfortable words to millions 
of souls. It has kept alive an ideal of conduct—that of self-sacrificing 
service—which ever makes its appeal to the highest and most heroic 
instincts in man. Christian ideas have permeated the whole of our 
social and national life, and there is no man but gains by the sense of 
security they have created. 

It was the obedience of Luther to the divine call gave us Protestant- 
ism. [See also Reformers, $.S. MONTHLY, June and July.] 

Ezraite Jonah Runs Away.—If any one should have obeyed the Word 
of the Lord surely it should have been Jonah—God’s own Hebrew 
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prophet. There is a city given over to wickedness. All he has to do 
is to warn the inhabitants and bring them back to God—the very work 
in which the true prophet delights. But they are not of his caste, and 
his narrow selfish spirit cannot bear the thought of them winning God’s 
favour. He does not even compromise, or make an excuse. He turns 
and runs away. The lesson for us is obvious. If we think our faith 
is superior then it is our bounden duty to spread it far and wide. ‘ Woe 
is me if I preach not the gospel!’ Jonah is the great missionary book 
of the Bible. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 22nd, 1915 
IV. THE STORY OF THE STORM AND THE FISH 


Flees to Seaport to get away from God and Duty.—Jonah is repre- 
sented as making for Tarshish (Tartessus, South-west Spain). This 
is exactly in the opposite direction to Nineveh where his mission lies. 
It was the farthest point west to which the Phoenician merchants 
voyaged. Thus the prophet wanted to get as far as possible away 
from Palestine. Why? God was thought to have his abode in the 
holy land, and it was hoped by flight to escape a second command. This 
old idea which limits God’s presence to the territory possessed by his 
worshippers has, of course, passed away before belief in his omni- 
presence, but we still think and speak of special places as sacred to him, 
where he is more likely to manifest himself than others, such as a cath- 
edral, a church, or some quiet spot where we have felt him in the soul. 

Further we still follow Jonah’s method of avoiding duty by cowardly 
flight. We turn our back upon distasteful tasks that ought to be done 
by us, and seek to quiet our conscience by trying to forget all about 
them, and interesting ourselves in occupations we like. Children keep 
out of their parents’ way to escape an errand. We all are too prone 
“to pass by on the other side.’ 

Storm Rises: Gentile Sailors Work and Pray: Jonah Sleeps.— 
But you cannot thus easily get away from duty as Jonah found to his 
cost. He had not gone far ere a terrible storm came on. Every mo- 
ment the ship threatened to be broken in pieces by the force of the 
waves. The sailors accustomed as they doubtless were to look danger 
calmly in the face were afraid. They ‘ cried every man unto his God ’ 
and set to to save the ship by throwing the cargo overboard. While 
they strain every nerve to preserve their own lives and the life of their 
passenger he lies asleep. Note the irony of the author. What could 
be more ideal than the conduct of these sailors—benighted heathen in 
the eyes of the Hebrew prophet? They work and pray. Whereas 
Jonah has stowed himself away in a corner like so much useless ballast, 
fast asleep. 

They Rouse Jonah.—Why don’t you pray? The captain comes 
along and finds his passenger sleeping. “ What do you mean, O sleeper ? 
How can you be idle in such a storm? Arouse yourself and pray to 
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your God.’ It is not that he thinks Jonah is a prophet or that Jonah’s 
God is more potent than others. He wants him to be up and doing ; 
not to lie there sleeping. ‘It is an hour of fearful danger and every man 
ought to be giving his best. There are the mariners toiling might and 
main. You, if you know nothing about ships and cannot lend a hand, 
can at least pray. Pray then.’ Could irony go any further? The 
heathen sailor has to command God’s prophet to pray. 

Lot falls on Jonah: heathen try to save him.—The storm continues 
with unabated fury, and the sailors begin to fear that it has been sent 
by an offended deity as a punishment upon some one of them who has 
committed a wrong. This was a common belief among the ancients. 
(See Joshua 71!°ff, which tells how Achan’s sin angered God, who con- 
sequently brought about the defeat of Israel before Ai.) The storm 
was the sign of God’s wrath. But who was the guilty one? God him- 
self must decide. So they cast lots and the lot falls on Jonah. Still 
the heathen hesitate though assured of his guilt. They are but human. 
What is your business? What your nationality ? they ask. The 
prophet replies that he is a Hebrew, and worships the God of heaven, 
who made the sea and the dry land, thus admitting his God had sent 
the storm. He was fleeing ‘ from the presence of the Lord’ and God 
was in the storm pursuing him. What then shall they do with him 
that the storm may cease? ‘Take me up and cast me into the sea.’ 
Even yet they cannot bring themselves to lay hands on their passenger. 
They row hard to save his life, and only when their utmost exertions 
are unavailing do they cast him into the sea, imploring God not to lay 
his death to their charge. 

Story of the Fish.—Author does not say what species. A whale or 
a shark might swallow aman. Some people try to show that we have 
here a historical incident by producing parallel stories of men being 
swallowed by sea monsters, remaining a long time inside, and coming 
out eventually safe and sound. But it is plain our author is interested 
neither in the kind of fish nor the possibility of the adventure. He has 
to get Jonah back to the land. There were plenty of stories all the 
world over—folk tales—of men being swallowed and saved by great 
fishes. He just borrows the idea to serve his purpose. To insist on 
literal history ruins the whole meaning. Nothing is farther from the 
writer’s mind than the idea of miracle. 

The Psalm in Chapter I].—Observe how inappropriate. It is not 
a prayer for help at all, but a Psalm of thanksgiving. The peril is 
past and the singer is safe. Hence it cannot be the prayer Jonah 
prayed while he was inside the fish. It is a collection of verses put in 
his mouth by a later writer. 

Why Jonah is put in the Stomach of the Fish.—The author not only 
uses the sea monster to get Jonah ashore. He wants to punish him 
and hold him up to ridicule. He subjects him to the most terrible 
experience he can think of. Three days and three nights in the belly 
of a horrid fish! See him down there in the slime and the darkness ! 
Could anything be more undignified and ridiculous for the proud Hebrew 
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prophet ? So the Merry Wives of Windsor imprison Falstaff in the 
basket of dirty linen and dump him in the Thames. 

Falstaff.—‘ Have I lived to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and to be thrown in the Thames? The rogues slighted 
me into the river with as little remorse as they would have drowned a 
blind bitch’s puppies fifteen in the litter: and you may know by my 
size that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking; if the bottom were as 
deep as hell I should go down. I had been drowned, but that the shore 
was shelvy and shallow—a death that I abhor ; for the water swells a 
man; and what a thing should I have been had I been swelled! I 
should have been a mountain of mummy.’ 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 29th, 1915 
V. THE ANGRY PROPHET 


Jonah, sufficiently punished, obeys second call.—Suffering and 
humiliation sometimes succeed, where every thing else fails, to awaken 
the moral sense and let men see the folly to which pride had rendered 
them blind. It is thus with the prophet. His terrible experience sub- 
dues his refractory spirit and teaches him that God and duty must not 
be shunned. When the command comes again he instantly obeys it. 
Observe God does not chide nor reproach, but quietly, patiently renews 
the old call, ‘ Arise, go into Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto 
it the preaching that I bid thee.’ 

Evidently in Realm of Poetry.—(1) Jonah gets immediately to 
Nineveh from Jerusalem or Tarshish, a distance of many hundreds of 
miles. (2) Nineveh is described as ‘an exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey.’ That is sixty miles in diameter. The traditional idea 
was sixty miles in circumference, but that author does not mean cir- 
cumference is clear from 3%. No city ever wasso large. (3) It is 
presumed that Jonah spoke Assyrian, for the people certainly would 
not understand Hebrew or Aramaic. Plainly we are not reading his- 
tory, but romance. 

Jonah’s Sermon goes beyond what God tells him to say.—Often so. 
The prophet announces the imminent destruction of the city. ‘ Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed.’ It is clear this was not 
the ‘ Word of the Lord’ that came to Jonah. God had the redemption 
of the people in view, and Jonah knew it. That was expressly why he 
refused to obey the first call. Now he goes beyond his duty. How 
true! Men are swifter to punish and destroy than to reclaim and save. 
Witness the terrible cruelties of the old persecuting days, the harsh 
vindictive laws against criminals, and to-day the regrettable tendency 
to seek out scapegoats for the sins and failures of society, instead of 
devoting every effort to remedy the evil. Of course a great change for 
the better is constantly taking place, but much yet remains to be done 
ere human justice becomes what it ought to be—divine. It wants more 
of the quality of mercy. 
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“Mercy is above this sceptred sway 

It is enthroned in the hearts of Kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice: therefore Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


The Merchant of Venice. 

What the People Do: Don’t sacrifice as Jonah or Ezra would have 
them: simply repent from King down: just what Jesus demanded. 
Here again it is plain we are not dealing with history. No prophet, 
not even Jesus or Paul, ever converted the entire population of a great 
city in one day’s preaching. But author does not trouble about that. 
His one concern is to bring out vividly a great religious truth—God 
does not require sacrifice, but repentance. He goes fully into detail, 
makes it as startling as possible, so that there can be no mistaking his 
meaning. The people repent immediately. All without exception from 
the king down to the very beasts of the field are to fast and clothe them- 
selves in sackcloth and cry aloud to God, trusting in his mercy. Ob- 
serve Lzva would have sacrificed the cattle ; here the cattle are in sym- 
pathy with mankind and share in the general penitence. Sackcloth 
and fasting were the outward marks of sincerity. The repentance must 
be whole-hearted. Author is on the very highest plane of prophecy. 
Cf. Psalm 5116-17: ‘ Thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would I give it: 
thou delightest not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit.’ Jesus embodies the same truth in the immortal parable of 
‘The Prodigal Son.’ 

All turned from sin and that enough.—True repentance involves 
amendment of life. Author takes pains to emphasise this. ‘ Let 
everyone turn from his evil way and from the violence that is in their 
hands’ (38). Sin of the Ninevites was evidently not idolatry, but 
social oppression (Amos 31°). God wants reformation of character. 
Spiritual service is the worship he seeks. There is nothing higher than 
this in either Testament. 

What is it the Lord requireth of thee ? 

“To do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly with thy God.’ 

‘To obey is better than to sacrifice.’ 

“Not every man that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my father which 
is in heaven.’ 

“If ye know these things happy are ye if ye do them.’ 

All this wonderful truth is embodied in our tale. 

Jonah waits for the destruction of the city.—Having delivered his 
stern denunciation the prophet retires to see what happens. There is 
no prayer of intercession such as Abraham prayed for wicked Sodom, 
He wants Nineveh to perish. Soon it is evident that God has forgiven 
the city, and will not destroy it. Jonah can see that their repentance 
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is genuine by their works and he has sufficient insight into the character 
of God to be assured that pardon has gone forth. Instead of rejoicing 
he is terribly displeased and angry. He remonstrates with God. Had 
he not felt this all along! ‘ for I knew that thou art a gracious God and 
merciful, slow to anger and of great kindness and repenteth thee of the 
evil,’ 42. It was tantalising to know that through his warning the 
doom of hated and despised Nineveh was averted. The thought drives 
him to despair, and he begs God to take away his life. How very human! 
Jonah is like a vexed child that cannot get its own way. 

We want people saved our own way or destroyed.—This is the spirit 
behind the exclusive claims that have been put forward by narrow 
adherents of religion all the world over. Each thinks he has been 
vouchsafed the true revelation of God, and would force others to accept 
it or die. It is behind all that is detestable in rigid denominationalism. 
Even in ordinary everyday living we are inclined to force our opinions 
upon others, and shut out from our society those who will not see 
exactly as we do. 

T. M. FALCONER. 


Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 
SUNDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1915 
I THE PROPHECY OF JONAH 


Many different kinds of literature are found in the Old Testament— 
laws, history, prophecy, poetry, etc. This short book of Jonah was 
included in their sacred scriptures by the Hebrews, and it was placed 
amongst the prophetical literature. It forms part of the collection of 
the twelve ‘ Minor Prophets.’ But it is not really a book of prophecies 
at all. Indeed the only actual words of prophecy in it are contained 
in Jonah’s call to the people of Nineveh to repent—only five words in 
the original Hebrew! The book is really a sort of long parable or 
allegory (explain by reference to ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ etc.) ; or it might 
be compared to a present day pamphlet or tract ; it is really ‘a novel 
with a purpose.’ 

People used once to think that it was all true history, but we under- 
stand that the story of Jonah, the big fish, and the gourd are not history, 
but fiction, the work of the imagination (cp. the marvels of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’). Very difficult to believe that it was all true, but easier to 
understand how the writer might use the story of Jonah to teach certain 
truths and enforce certain new ideas. The truth embodied in a tale 
may enter in at lowly doors. 

The writer of the book is unknown, for it is anonymous. It does not 
pretend to have been written by Jonah, but it is a story about Jonah. 
Jonah himself may have been a real person ; he is referred to in II Kings 
1425, in the reign of King Jeroboam II, about 783-743 B.c. If it were 
a true history the book of Jonah might have been written in Jonah’s 
lifetime, or soon after. But the book is much later than that. The 
style of the language is that of late Hebrew, and it contains many 
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Aramaic words. It is similar in its style to other post-exilic writings. 
And the words in 33, ‘Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city,’ 
imply that the Assyrian empire had passed away long before they were 
written, and that the great city of Nineveh then no longer existed. 
The book was written probably somewhere about the beginning of the 
third century B.c. 

The prayer of Jonah, in 22-®, is a poem or psalm of thanksgiving, 
composed very largely of phrases taken from various Psalms. It is 
not appropriate to the situation in which Jonah then found himself, 
for it is not a prayer for help, but a thanksgiving for deliverance already 
accomplished. Verse 10 would follow on directly after verse 1 without 
difficulty ; so that this portion is to be regarded as an insertion in the 
book, probably by some later editor. 

(Note.—The teacher should regard this lesson as more educational 
than inspirational, but a necessary preparation for the full understand- 
ing of the following lessons. The teacher might enlarge on the fact 
that God uses many means of bringing the truth home to men, and that 
even a fabulous story like that of Jonah may convey deep moral lessons.) 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 8th, 1915 
Il. THE PURPOSE OF THE STORY 


The book of Jonah is evidently intended to express its author’s 
protest against narrowness and exclusiveness in religion. If we could 
know who the author was, or be quite sure of the time when it was 
written, we might be able to say more exactly than we are now able to 
do what its precise object was. Judging its date to be about 300 B.c., 
however, we know fairly well the conditions of that time. We can 
compare and contrast the spirit and tone of the writer of I and II 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah (these four originally formed one single 
writing). This work was produced about the same date as Jonah— 
the early part of the third century, B.c., though Ezra and Nehemiah 
themselves lived long before that date—about a century and a half 
earlier. 

Ezra, returning from Babylon to Jerusalem at the close of the Jewish 
exile, is both surprised and horrified to find that many of the Jews 
had married foreign wives, although that was prohibited by the Law 
(see Exodus 3416; Deut. 73, 233). Ezra felt that the continued exist- 
ence of the Jewish nation depended upon keeping up its separation 
from the surrounding heathen nations, and that intermarriage should 
be strictly prohibited. Under his powerful influence, the Jewish men 
were persuaded to put away from them their Gentile wives, and the 
children they had borne to them. 

To us that action seems quite wicked and irreligious, but at that 
time the sanctity and binding force of marriage was not so strongly 
felt as it has been in later times, and the breaking of the marriage bond 
was both easier and more frequent. The nation was believed to have a 
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special divine mission as the world’s teacher, and to have been ordered 
by God to keep itself separate from other nations. So that Ezra may 
have had some considerable justification for his attitude of severity — 
towards those Gentile wives. Nevertheless, such an attitude is of 
itself hateful, and the action advised by Ezra would be condemned by 
the more enlightened conscience of to-day. 

Author of the book of Jonah tells his story to condemn just such a 
narrow and exclusive spirit as that of Ezra. The central character, 
Jonah himself, is representative of this narrow spirit, and the book as 
a whole serves to rebuke the whole attitude expressed by Jonah. 
Jonah is a type of the narrower post exilic Judaism ; the book of Jonah 
teaches a broader, freer religious outlook. The Jonah type culminated 
in the narrow exclusiveness of Pharisaism against which Jesus pro- 
tested so strongly ; the type represented by the book of Jonah helped 
to prepare the way for Jesus, and to link up the great prophets of Israel 
with him. This book helps in the direction of a world-wide faith of 
all men in the one true God. 

(Note.—The teacher will find many illustrations available of other 
similar liberal-minded protests against narrowness ; e.g., the work of 
Dickens is a conspicuous example. See his character of “Squeers’ in 
Nicholas Nickleby, and of ‘ Bumble’ in Oliver Twist). 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1915 
Ill. THE STORY: (a) THE CALL OF JONAH 


Jonah, a Hebrew prophet, is ordered by God to go to Nineveh, a 
heathen city, and proclaim punishment against it for its wickedness. 
How did the writer think of God’s command coming to Jonah? ‘ The 
word of the Lord came to Jonah.’ Probably he thought of some dis- 
tinct external voice speaking actual words to him. We cannot think 
of God speaking to men like that, either now or at any time in the past. 
The phrase is therefore outgrown by us, but the experience which it 
expresses is a permanent one. At all times men have had convictions 
and impressions which they have ascribed to the work of the spirit of 
God upon them. 

But these convictions arise from within ourselves. There is no outer 
voice, saying ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ but a deep and intense inner con- 
viction, the sense that ‘I ought,’ a feeling of inner compulsion, the 
voice of conscience, or as the Quaker puts it, it is “ Borne in upon me.’ 
This inner voice is just as really and truly a divine voice, a call of duty, 
as if it were an outward voice speaking in actual words to us. 

We may refuse to obey this call, prove disloyal to ‘our convictions ; 
and then grave harm follows, and the impoverishment of our moral 
and spiritual life. (Illustrate by examples. Read Browning’s poem 
‘The Lost Leader.’) Or we may yield to the influence of those high 
impulses ; and then great blessings will result, to our own lives, and in 
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the helping and uplifting of others. (Again give examples—Luther, 
Wilberforce, Florence Nightingale, etc.) 

In this story, Jonah runs away from his duty ; and instead of going 
to Nineveh he takes a ship for Tarshish—perhaps his idea was that 
there he could get away from the power of God. For in former times 
the Hebrews had believed that their God was not the ruler of the whole 
universe, but only of a small part of the earth ; he was just the God of 
the Hebrew nation and their land. This book shows that God was not 
a local deity like that, and Jonah could not get away from God. Just 
so we cannot escape responsibility by evading it, nor get away from 
duty by ignoring it. Our responsibility still remains. Still less can 
we-get away from the inner voice of conscience ; it goes with us every- 
where, and even if we do not obey it, we are conscious of disobedience 
and our consequent guilt in refusing to heed it. 

An interesting point is that the author notes that Jonah ‘ paid his 
fare.’ He was honest enough in the small things, but was running away 
from duty all the same. So some people think that they have done all 
that is required of them if they fulfil the minor obligations of life ; they 
are honest and truthful; but all the time they may be turning a deaf 
ear to the call of duty. It is useless to be paying your way on the road 
to Tarshish when you ought to be going to Nineveh. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 22nd, 1915 
IV. THE STORY: (b) THE STORM 


To recall Jonah to a sense of his duty, God causes a storm to arise 
that endangers the ship and its occupants. While the sailors try to 
avert disaster, Jonah sleeps. The author ironically makes Jonah idle 
and asleep, while the Gentile heathen sailors toil and pray to their gods. 
The captain at last awakes him and orders him to pray to his God too. 
The superstitious sailors think that the storm is caused by one of the 
people on the boat being guilty of wrong-doing. This is the artifice 
of a story-teller ; not likely that sailors would think that ; for if so, 
every storm would require a victim to allay it. 

Casting lots, the lot falls on Jonah. He confesses and tells them to 
cast him overboard. They refuse at first, out of humanity, and they 
once more try to get back to land. The author depicts those Gentile 
sailors in a very favourable light. He wants to show, as part of his 
broader teaching, that all the goodness in the world was not confined 
to the Hebrew nation; Gentiles had good qualities also. So some- 
times the narrow spirit in Christianity has refused to believe that there 
is any good outside the Christian church. One of the early church 
fathers described the virtues of the heathen as only splendid vices. 
We should have a broader and more tolerant spirit, and should welcome 
goodness wherever we find it, and recognise that something good is to 
be found in every man. 
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The sailors pray to Jonah’s God that he will not punish them for 
harming Jonah, and then cast him into the sea. Then when the sea 
immediately calms down, they worship and sacrifice to God. This 
sudden conversion to faith in Jonah’s God is again the story-teller’s 
device, rather than being like real history. Jonah had hardly told them 
anything about his God. 

In the sea God had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah. This 
great fish, or sea-monster, perhaps borrowed from the folk lore of Baby- 
lon ; various references to it in other parts of the Old Testament. 
Again this used to be accepted as history, and attempts used to 
be made to defend it by instances of sharks or whales having swallowed 
men alive, and brought them up again—though no one could explain 
how Jonah could continue to live within the fish for three days and 
nights. 

The real purpose of this part of the story is simply to put Jonah into 
a ridiculous position, as a punishment. He had tried to run away 
from God, and see what a terrible plight he had got into! Could any- 
thing be more ridiculous than his situation then, or more humiliating ? 
Failure to fulfil one’s duty, to obey the call of conscience, is always 
punished. Not indeed in anything like so artificial and dramatic a 
manner as this story suggests, but just as really. It is punished by 
the hardening of the conscience, the blinding of spiritual susceptibilities, 
the impoverishment of life. Failure to perform one’s duty makes 
every duty harder to do. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 29th, 1915 
V. THE STORY: (c) THE MISSION OF JONAH 


Jonah repents and prays for forgiveness. The little Psalm (2?-°) is 
inappropriate, and is to be omitted as a later insertion (see end of 
lesson I). The fish brings Jonah to land, and having been sufficiently 
punished by his unpleasant experiences, Jonah obeys the call when it 
comes to hima second time. That he is able to go to Nineveh at once, 
though it was distant 500 or 600 miles from the sea coast of Palestine, 
is another indication of fiction rather than history. The great size of 
Nineveh was traditional, sixty miles, a three days’ journey across. 

Jonah proclaims the overthrow of the city. In doing so he exceeds 
the first injunctions of God. He had only been ordered to ‘ cry against 
it ’ because of its wickedness (12) ; instead he announces its ruin. Need 
to guard against overdoing our duty, going beyond our commission. 
Cp. Lazarus in Browning’s Epistle of Karshish, ‘ He even seeketh not 
to please God more, (which meaneth, otherwise) than as God pleases.’ 

The people repent, fast and put on sackcloth immediately. If this 
were history, Jonah’s mission had accomplished what no other prophet 
or apostle, not even Jesus himself ever did. For by one day’s preaching 
he had converted the whole of the ‘ exceeding great city.’ 

The author of this book indicates that this simple repentance is all 
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that God requires of them; to know and forsake their sin (the 
nature of which is not mentioned at all) is sufficient. The spirit repre- 
sented by Jonah, the type of the narrowness of Ezra, would want more 
than that, sacrifice and ritual, etc. Author of Jonah is here as simple 
as the simple gospel of Jesus—repent and be forgiven. He is on the 
same lines as Jesus was. 

Jonah disappointed. He had foretold destruction, which the re- 
pentance of the people had averted. He goes up to the high ground 
on the east of the city, to see if the destruction he expected might be 
fulfilled after all, and is very angry to find that nothing happens. 
Again he represents that narrow outlook that cannot rejoice over the 
pardon of others, even though they are enemies and aliens, but must 
have men saved in just one way, or not at all. Christianity has often 
suffered from that same type of mind, people who can only see one way 
of salvation, and who want all men to be saved by their particular 
scheme or not at all. This book condemns such a narrow outlook, 
and points out the free forgiveness by God of any who repent and turn 
to him. There are many ways to God, and no one church has the keys 
of salvation, or can claim exclusive rights to limit it to its own par- 
ticular followers. (Illustration ; e.g., claim made tor the Athanasian 
Creed—‘ which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.”’) 

DoucLas W. Rosson. 


THE PUT-OFF FAMILY. 

They are not Russians, though the name has a Russian sound. They 
are English, and in every town, almost in every street, there is a family 
who, whatever other name they may have, have that name also—the 
Put-offs. Sometimes it is a Mr. Put-off, sometimes Mrs. Very often 
it is Tommy, or Betsy Put-off. They are very queer people. They 
have clocks in their houses as other people, and their clocks strike the 
hour for getting something done, then. The Put-offs don’t do it then. 
They say ‘ We shall have time enough. There’s lots of time.’ The 
Put-off father and mother let things drift. Monday’s work sometimes 
waits till Saturday. If there is a lock wrong, or a door or a window 
broken, the Put-offs say “We must have that mended sometime.’ 
“ Time enough ahead. Time enough,’ they say. The Put-off children 
go to school just as little as they can, and when they are obliged to go 
they go as late as they can. When school days are over, and the time 
for getting to work comes, Mr. and Mrs. Put-off don’t think of looking 
for a situation for Tommy at once. They wait for something to turn 
up, and in the end Tommy turns up a big boy who has not learned a 
trade, and has to be kept, for he can earn nothing for himself. 

Half the poverty of the world comes from putting off. It must be 
an old habit, for somewhere in the Bible you may read ‘ Put not off 
till to-morrow that which ought to be done to-day.’ 

Where is that written—in what Bible book ? 

Look for it till you find it. Set about looking at once. 

Don’t put off. 
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Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 


[For the next five lessons teachers should refer to Half-Hours with the Parables, 
Second Series (S.S.A. 1/6).] 


SUNDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1915 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 1030-37, 
Hymns: 165 H. & C.S.; 73 Heart and Voice ; 209 S.S. Hymn Book, 
Memory TExtT: Go thou and do likewise.—LUKE 1037, 

First of all explain the story, making sure by questions that the children under- 
stand any hard words. 

Notes on the Story.—Jerusalem and Jericho are two towns. The road between 
them was very lonely. In one part it ran close by high rocks in which there were 
caves. Robbers hid in these caves, and when they saw a lonely traveller came 
out and robbed him, and went back to their caves before anyone else came along. 

This is what had happened to the man in the story. He had probably resisted 
the robbers, and got so hurt that he could not get up by himself. 

By and by a man passed by. What did he do? Then asecond man. What 
did he do? Both men were probably afraid that the robbers might return and 
attack them—or they were in a hurry to get home and did not want to stop—or 
they did not want the trouble of attending to a wounded man. 

Who did they think of first ? (Themselves.) Who was it they did not con- 
sider at all? After this a third man came by. What did he do ? 

Dwell on the details, and show picture. Say that this man was called a Samar- 
itan because he lived in a town called Samaria—as a child living in London is 
called a Londoner—but there is no need with such little children to enter into 
the feud between Samaritans and Jews, or to explain the offices of priest and 
Levite. 

Who did the third man think of first ? What do you call the two first men ? 
(Selfish.) What do you call the third man? (Helpful.) Jesus told this story 
to show how much better it is to be kind and helpful than to be selfish. 

Now give examples which are within the children’s own experience. The 
following will serve if filled in with more detail. 

A little child comes to school for the first time. She is lonely and frightened, 
and cries and wants her mother. Some children laugh at her and call her a baby 
—hbut one goes and comforts her and tries to make her happy. 

Some elder girls are taking a little one for a walk. The little one falls down. in 
the mud and cries. One elder girl pulls her up roughly and slaps her for making 
herself so dirty, the other wipes off the mud and tells her not to mind, but to take 
more care another time. 

Baby is cross and mother has a headache. One little girl goes out to play and 
to get away from it, the other stays in to amuse baby just because he is cross, so 
that mother may rest. 

Mary went every day to the pump to fetch a bucket of water for an old woman 
who lived near because the old woman was so rheumaticy that it wasa great trouble 
to her to go herself. 

Bring out in all these stories the point that those who helped were thinking 
most of what the others felt, and were kind because they were sorry for them. We 
callthis sympathy—and we often calla person who helps another who is in trouble 
a good Samaritan, from the man in this story. 

The children can probably grasp if simply put to them the idea of the sympathy 
of a nation for a nation, e.g., England for Belgium. 

Give a few details of how the Germans came to Belgium—setting fire to the 
houses on purpose and shooting the people—and of how the people fled from the 
Germans, half-dressed and with no shoes on they were in such a hurry, tramping 
along the roads, not knowing where they were going—and of how England said 

“come over to us any of you who like and we will feed you and care for you till 
the Germans are gone and you can go home again.’ ‘Then tell how thousands of 
Belgians crowded to the ships and the children were drawn up ships’ sides by 
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cords to save them from being crushed in the throng, and on the ships they were 
packed so tight they could not sit down but only stand, and then at last they got 
to England—and kind people (good Samaritans) were waiting to meet the ships 
with food and clothes, and some Belgians went home with one kind person and 
some with another, and now they are happy and comfortable until they can go 
home again. 

There are few children who will not of their own experience know of some 
Belgian children living near them, and it will be far more real to them if the general 
idea can be fitted on to what they already know. 

Lesson.—Sympathy and its practical application. 

Expression Work.—Draw the pump and bucket from the little Mary story— 
or the ship and the Belgian children being drawn up the side. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 8th, 1915 
THE BARREN FIG TREE 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 138-9, ; 
Hymns: 140 H. & C.S.; 258 Heart and Voice; 355 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Beary much fruit.Joun 158. 

Notes on the Parable.—The children probably know the fruit as dough figs. 
Explain that in hotter countries where the trees grow better than here, people 
look on them as an ordinary part of their food, either fresh or dried. In Syria 
the daily food is bread and fruit of some sort. 

The fig tree needs rich soil and a great deal of care if it is to bear a good crop — 
but the tree in the parable apparently had this, because it was planted in a vine- 
yard—yet it had not fruited for three years. 

The owner was disappointed. If it did not bear fruit it cumbered the ground, 
i.e., was worse than useless because it took up the place a better tree might be 
putin. He wanted to cut it down; but the winedresser asked for another chance 
for it. 

What did he want to do? [Illustrate from a garden or pot plant how extra 
feeding and care may revive a plant. What was to happenif this did not answer ? 

Examples.—The two stories given in illustration in Hirst’s Half-Hours with 
the Parables, II, could be made quite suitable for little children. 

First.—The two boys on their way home from school see a lean, hungry 
kitten shut into an empty house. One boy says much about being sorry for the 
kitten and wishing he could do something—the other boy reads the notice of 
where the key of the house is to be had, and though it is a mile away goes and 
fetches the key, lets the kitten out and takes it home and feeds it. 

The point here is the difference between words and deeds, words being only 
leaves and not worth growing the tree for, deeds being the fruit. 

Other examples of this rendering might be given before taking up another. 

“Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which isin Heaven.’ (Matt. 721.) 
Recall a former lesson of the two sons. ‘The second son’s reply was words only— 
‘TI go, sir,’ and he went not. There was no fruit here. 

Remind them how hard they feel it if someone has promised to take them some- 
where or give them something and does not doit. A promise which is words only 
and not kept is only leaves, and worse than nothing, because disappointing, like 
the barren fig tree. 

The second story in Hirst puts a different point. It is the story of two girls 
who were trying for a prize for regular attendance and good conduct. 

There was but one prize, and the two girls were so even it was hard to choose 
between them, and no one could guess which would have it. 

Picture the prize-giving—the mistress saying how hard she had found it to 
decide—that the conduct was equal, and that it must be decided by the attend- 
ance—the prize would, therefore, go to Marjory as Eleanor had been once late. 
Then Marjory speaks up before all and says the mistress has forgotten that 
although Eleanor was once late Marjory had missed one afternoon. ‘The books 
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are looked through once again, the mistress finds that Marjory is right, and the 
prize is passed over to Eleanor, with warm praise to Marjory for behaving so 
well and telling against herself rather than take the prize unfairly. The point 
here is that the girls had been brought up to be honest and fair, and that this 
teaching had borne fruit—i.e., Marjory did what was fair and honest when she 
might so easily have said nothing. 

Compare the care which fathers and mothers and teachers take to teach chil- 
dren to be honest and truthful, kind, clean, etc., to the care the vinedresser took 
with the tree. The vinedresser did it because he expected to be rewarded for his 
trouble by the tree bearing fruit—and fathers and mothers and teachers do it 
because they expect to be rewarded by the child being and doing good. 

Further Examples.—A visitor to a school says, ‘I can tell which children have 
good mothers at home by watching the children. Those that are clean and tidy 
and well-behaved must have good mothers.’ Try and make the children realise 
that their mothers are judged by them. 

A little child is lost and taken home by some kind people. They say ‘ this is 
a little lady, she speaks nicely and has nice manners at dinner.’ This is the fruit 
of the teaching she has had at home. 

A little errand boy is sweeping the shop and finds sixpence. He might put it 
in his pocket and say nothing about it, but he has an honest mother who has 
taught him never to take what is not his, This teaching bears fruit. Get from 
the children what the fruit. of this teaching would be. 

Lesson.—That words are empty without deeds, and that good teaching should 
result in good action. 

Expression Work.—Draw the cat looking through the iron grating—or a fig 
leaf and fig. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 15th, 1915 
THE GREAT SUPPER 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 1416-21, 
Hymns: 52H. & C.S.; 335 Heart and Voice; 257 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: And he sent his servants to say come, and they began to make excuse. 

Notes on the Parable.—In those days they had no clocks, and when a man was 
going to give a party, besides inviting the people beforehand, he usually sent a 
servant just before the time to tell the people he had asked that it was nearly 
time and that everything was ready. 

The people he had asked all knew beforehand, and might have been ready in 
time—but for some reason they did not want to come to this man’s house, and 
each one sent an excuse by the servant. 

What is an excuse ? What excuse did they make ? 

All these things might have been done another time. What was their real 
reason ? (They did not want to come.) It seems strange that they did not 
want to come toa party, but that is the story, and the story is just a lesson against 
making excuses. 

I am afraid nearly everybody makes excuses sometimes, but perhaps it will 
help us not to if we know Jesus thought it wrong. 

Examples.—First group : Excuses to get out of doing what we don’t want to 
do. Hirst’s Half-Hours with the Parables, II, page 73, paragraph 12. 

Sally hates washing up the tea things. If she is told to do it she says she has 
so many lessons to do for school next day that she can’t—but if Mary gets the 
bowl and hot water and begins to do it Sally’s lessons take such a little time that 
she is soon out to play. What is Sally’s real reason for refusing to wash the tea 
things? What is her excuse ? 

Paragraph 13: Harold says he has a headache whenever the wood has to be 
chopped—or the baby to be taken out or very often at school time—but he never 
has a headache when there is a game of cricket on, or when other boys are going 
for a swim in the river. What is Harold’s headache? What is his real reason ? 
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The story from Hirst could be simplified. A mother is very illindeed. She 
is longing to see her son Walter who works in another town. He has only Satur- 
day afternoons, but he could come then—and he has not been for two weeks. 
One week there was a game of football he wanted to play in, the other week there 
was something at the Picture Palace he specially wanted to see. He will go home 
next Saturday. But before then comes the telegram to say that his mother is 
dead. He can never go and see her now, and he is full of sorrow. What were 
the football and the picture palace ? 

I once heard a little boy say to his father ‘I don’t want to’—and the father 
replied ‘ that’s no reason at all, go and do it at once.’ 

Examples: Second group—Excuses to get out of blame or punishment when 
we have deserved it. Tell the stories with names and details. 

A boy is very angry with another and strikes him a blow which does him a real 
hurt. Instead of acknowledging that he has done wrong he says ‘ everyone knows 
I’ve got a temper, he shouldn’t have aggravated me.’ Does this really excuse 
him? If he has a hot temper what ought he to have done ? 

Someone in the house is ill and medicine has to be fetched from the doctor’s. 
A girl is called in from play and told to go at a certain time. She goes back to 
her play and forgets all about it. 

When she is asked for the medicine she says: ‘Oh dear, I’m sorry. I forgot. 
I never do remember,’ but she never forgets the words of her game, or the day of 
the Sunday School treat, or anything she likes. Does it mend matters to say ‘I 
forgot,’ when we ought to remember ? ; 

A younger child takes cake or sugar from mother’s cupboard, and when blamed 
says ‘she (the elder one) told me to,’ or, ‘she did it first.’ Does this make it 
right for the second ? 

This ‘teacher did it first,’ isa very common excuse for any forbidden thing in 
class, and it should be well insisted on that each child must do what is right for 
himself, and that another’s bad example is no real reason. 

Lesson.—The difference between an excuse and a reason, and the futility of 
excuses, 

Expression Work.—Let children draw all the objects from the stories which 
they can remember, i.e., the bowl of tea things—the medicine bottle the girl 
forgot to fetch, etc. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 22nd, 1915 
THE TOWER, AND THE WARRING KING 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 1428-33, 
Hymns: 214 H. & C.S.; 284 Heart and Voice; 247 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: Better is the end of a thing than the beginning.—EccLESIASTES 78, 

There are two separate stories here, but with the same lesson—viz., do not 
begin a thing unless you are prepared to stick to it. 

Notes on the Parable.—If a new house is to be built, first of all the builder gets 
or makes, a plan for it. (Show on blackboard what a plan is by roughly drawing 
the school and the room with windows, door, etc.) 

When he has his plan he considers how many bricks and how much wood he 
will want, what they will cost, and how many men he will have to pay to build it. 
He adds it all up, and if it is more than he has to spend he says: ‘I cannot build 
this house. I must build a smaller one, or wait to build it until I have more 
money.’ 

If he were to begin without calculation he might find, when he had built half 
that he could not finish it. Dwell on the absolute uselessness of an unfinished 
house. 

Jesus spoke this Parable, 

He was out of doors preaching, and a great crowd gathered round him, and 
many of the crowd were so interested and excited by what he was saying that 
they cried out—‘ We will always follow you. We will leave our homes and our 
work and come with you.’ 
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Jesus knew that they meant it just for the minute, but that most of them did 
not mean it enough to stick to it. 

Examples.—A teacher interests a class of children in a cause—Sunday School 
Motor Ambulance—or sick children’s hospital, etc., and they promise to bring a 
penny each for six weeks to help it. The first pence are willingly given, not quite 
so willingly the next week, for they are forgetting the talk. Then something 
tempts them to spend next week’s pennies—picture palace—new sweets, etc., 
and one child does not bring his penny, then another, and the whole scheme drops. 
They meant it at the time, but have not had resolution to stick to it. 

Hirst, 7, paragraph6: A boy, Harry, is smitten by a great desire to take photo- 
graphs like his friend, who does quite good ones. He talks about it perpetually, 
at last gets the things and begins. ‘The first are quite failures. He tries again 
and does no better, gets discouraged, and gives it up. 

This may be varied by any other pursuit. A child has a garden, at first he 
works incessantly and takes the greatest pleasure in it—then he begins to get 
lazy, puts off watering, or thinning seeds, or pulling up weeds. The garden looks 
so bad it will take a lot of work to get it right, and it is given up. 

Or a child wants to learn the piano and expects to play pretty pieces in a few 
lessons. She finds she has to do exercises and scales, gets tired and gives it up. 

Or a child begins to collect stamps or shells—or begins a patchwork quilt and 
leaves off. What are these things worth if unfinished ? 

Now apply the same idea to good resolutions. A child is very untidy in writing, 
makes blots, leaves out words, etc. He has a new copybook and resolves that 
this one shall be much neater than the last. He starts well, but soon gets tired 
of trying, and this book is soon as bad as the last. 

A child won’t get up in time, or stays about on his way to school, is unkind to 
the little ones, tells small fibs, etc. He is shown that it is wrong and resolves to 
turn over a new leaf. He begins, but soon gives way again. 

In all these examples the cause of failure is beginning something without count- 
ing the cost, i.e., children think how nice it will be when it is done, without 
thinking of the effort, and if they are prepared to make it. 

Now take the second parable—and when the story is explained and commented 
on recall the former examples, and make the children apply them to this one also. 

Notes on the Parable.—A king makes war upon another king. The first king 
intends to do it, he has made his preparations, drilled his soldiers, saved up large 
sums of money to feed and clothe them, got great stores of money, etc. He was 
not expecting war. He sits down and considers. Can he make these ten thou- 
sand soldiers do till he can get more ready. He counts the cost. Can he manage 
anyway ? Ifnot he cannot go to war. He must just give in to what the other 
king demands. It is worst of all to begin with his small number of soldiers if he 
cannot keep on. The case is so parallel to Germany and England that it might 
well be told first as in the Bible, and then repeated in modern form—putting the 
saving of Belgium as the object of the second king’s effort. 

Lesson.—Beginnings are no good unless they are carried through. 

Expression Work.—Draw a tower and a house, finished and unfinished. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 29th, 1915 
THE LOST COIN 


ScRIPTURE READING: LUKE 158-19. 
Hymns: 79H. & C.S.; 160 Heart and Voice; 206 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: There is joy over one sinner that vepenteth.—LuKeE 1519, 

Notes on the Parable.—Different countries have different money. The coin 
spoken of here was worth eight pence of our money. What is our silver coin 
nearest in value? 

But this apparently was not a piece the woman meant to spend. A Syrian 
woman wears a fringe of coins fastened to her cap and hanging over her forehead. 
(Show picture if possible.) This was generally given to her by her husband on 
their wedding day, and she must be in great want before she would spend one of 
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those particular coins, for she valued them very much, and would be far more 
vexed to lose one of these than a coin out of her other purse that she was going 
to market with—though, of course, she would not want to lose that. 

This coin, then, was probably one which had dropped from her head dress. 

These eastern houses were very dark inside, so she lights a lamp that she may 
see into every corner, and sweeps her floor, carefully watching the broom, till at 
last she finds the coin. 

She is so glad that she goes and calls all her friends and neighbours, and tells 
them about it, shows them the head dress with one of the ten pieces missing, and 
then the coin in her hand—explains what has happened and how she will put it 
in its place again. 

The point is the anxiety and trouble of losing is changed into the joy of finding 
again. 

* Picture a child being sent to the shop with money. He finds on getting there 
that one coin is missing. He must have dropped it on the way—he is full of 
anxiety and trouble. He turns back the way he came, and there is the money 
lying on the pavement. Contrast his feeling of relief and joy with the former 
trouble. 

Hirst’s story to this Parable can be used to show the joy of a parent over find- 
ing a child that is lost—Half-Hours with the Parables, II, page 92. 

The Wiltons lived at a very lonely farm in Australia. Their house stood in 
the midst of a great, wide, open plain, dotted with clumps of trees and bushes— 
and it was ten miles before they came to any other house. 

Mr. Wilton and his man were out tending the sheep. Mrs. Wilton was busy 
getting the supper ready by the time they came home. Mamie was just outside 
playing with Bob, the dog. At least her mother thought so. She called 
*«Mamie,’’? no answer—calls again—nothing. She looks out of the door and 
cannot see Mamie. Only Bob is there. She searches the garden, the yard, 
everywhere. Mamie is gone. 

Her husband and his man ride up. The mother cries ‘ Mamie is lost.’ Though 
they are tired the men cannot sit down comfortably to supper. It is getting 
dark. They must hunt for Mamie. Where can she be? She may have been 
carried off by savages—or fallen into the water, or have broken her leg. They 
are terribly troubled. They fetch a lantern—the men spring again on their 
horses—and set out to search—the mother and Bob following. Soon Bob is 
lost too—he has disappeared from mother’s side. They don’t know which way 
to go—they are getting into despair, when they hear a bark a long way off. It 
comes again. They listen. It is Bob’s voice. They follow the sound, and at 
last find Mamie asleep under a tree and Bob beside her. He found her first. 

Picture the joy of the parents in contrast to their anxiety. She was lost and 
is found. 

Now recall the memory text. 

Jesus wanted to teach his hearers how glad they should be when anyone who 
has been naughty repents—i.e., is really sorry and becomes good again, and how 
glad God is too. 

Parents and teachers are more troubled than children realise when children are 
naughty. They feel like the woman who was so troubled when she lost her coin 
and when the children are really sorry and are good again they rejoice as the 
woman rejoiced when she found the coin. 

Examples.—Two little boys live next door to each other. The houses have 
gardens in front and gates near together. A big squirt sends a stream of water 
over the occupants of a motor-car going by. The gentleman jumps out of the 
car very angry. He sees a boy in one garden, and goes to that house and com- 
plains. The father calls the boy in and asks did he do it. The boy says no. 
The father looks very anxious and troubled. He fears the boy has told him a 
lie as well as done the naughty trick. Just then someone else from the car sees 
a squirt hidden behind the gate of the next garden. It was the boy next door, 
and the little boy who was accused did not do it, and has spoken the truth. His 
father looks happy again at once. His trouble is gone. It is not his boy who is 
the sinner. 
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Tiny is very fond of sugar in her milk at breakfast. 


24:7 


She is given two lumps, but 


when she thinks no one is looking she runs round to the sugar basin and takes 


another. 


Mother sees her, and says no, but Tiny pays no attention and drops 


it into her milk. Mother gets it out with a spoon, but Tiny grabs it and holds it 


so tight in her hand mother cannot get it. 


that sugar, you were told not.’ 


or not ? 


She says, ‘ Tiny, you are not to eat 


Tiny sits with the sugar in her hand and a very 
sulky look on her face, and mother feels very troubled. 


Is Tiny going to be good 


Suddenly Tiny puts down the sugar, drinks up her milk, jumps down and runs 


off to play. Mother’s face clears. 
was naughty Tiny is now good again. 


She is happy and rejoices because though she 


Lesson.—God is sorry and grieves when any of his children are naughty and 


rejoices when they are good again. 


Expression Work —Draw Mamie and Bob under the tree, or the two garden 
gates and the squirt, or Tiny’s cup and spoon and lump of sugar. 
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BY THE WAY 


PROVERBS FOR CHILDREN. 

A little leak will sink a great ship. 

A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 

Any time means no time. 

A word once uttered cannot be 
recalled. 

A word is enough to the wise. 

April showers bring forth May flowers. 

A kind face is a beautiful face. 

Hearts, like doors, open with ease to 

very little keys ; 
And these are ‘ thank you’ and ‘if 
you please.’ 

Horses will do more for a whistle than 
for a whip. 

Rolling stones gather no moss. 

A well is never missed till it is dry. 

He who stops at every stone never 
gets to his journey’s end. 

It is not the gay coat that makes the 
gentleman. 

It is good to begin well, but better to 
end well. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF LESSONS 
ON THE War.—M. Catherine Gittins. 
We are glad to see these lessons-notes 
reprinted, revised and amended, The 
pamphlet is a handy one and should 
prove of use in those circles where in- 
ternational relationships are being 
studied—and where are they not being 
studied ? Price 1s. 8d. per dozen, to 
be had from Rev. H. H. Johnston, 
Croft Road, Evesham. 


Ecuo oF A ‘Domestic MIssIon ’ 
BisLeE Crass—Extract from a letter 
written fifteen years later: ‘ Miss O. 
is a strict Church-woman, and we have 
some rare chats; you can guess it is 
very entertaining, for we each stick to 
our own point of view of things—and 
people. She tells me if she had the 
same faith in the ultimate triumph of 
good as I have, she should see eye to 
eye with me. 

“Goodness me, I wouldn’t wish any 
one to see eye to eye with me; I want 
them to go higher than that.’ 


A FRAGMENT OF A CONVERSATION 
from the foregathering of one of our 
Unitarian assemblies :— 

“So you still keep up your Sunday 
School class ? ’ 

‘“O yes; I have a good class, and we 
haven’t too many teachers, so I feel I 
ought to—and I hike it, too.’ 

“Do you use the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MONTHLY ?’ 

“A very little.’ 

‘Don’t you find it helpful ?’ 

‘O yes, it’s all right; but, you see, 
one of our teachers has it and lends it 
round, so we don’t see much of it.’ 

“Why don’t you take it yourself ? 
It’s only one penny a month,—don’t 
you think it’s worth it ?’ 

“TI never thought about wt ! 
ited la 


I suppose 
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GENERAL VON BERNHARDI 


ON 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 


General von Bernhardi is perhaps 
not the man from whom the teacher 
would expect to draw inspiration. 
Nevertheless, there is one portion of his 
book on ‘ Germany and the next War’ 
which well deserves the very serious 
attention of all interested in education 
of whatever kind. We mean the chap- 
ter on ‘ The Army and Popular Educa- 
tion.’ This is written, as is the whole 
book, with both eyes on his main point, 
the making of a strong army for a 
certain purpose, and with this reserva- 
tion it must be read. He begins: by 
pointing out that ‘ while it is the duty 
of the state to guide her citizens to 
the highest moral and spiritual de- 
velopment, on the other hand the 
elements of strength rooted in the 
people, react upon the efficiency of the 
state.’ Hence it is of the highest im- 
portance to secure individual efficiency. 
In this attempt several opposing factors 
are fighting against-us, (a) the flocking 
of the population. to the large towns, 
where the individual becomes lost in 
the crowd. His. health suffers and 
serious exertion, apart from his work, 
becomes more and more distasteful to 
him, (b) Alcoholism, which under- 
mines the faculties, both bodily and 
mental. (c) Pleasure seeking. 

Bernhardi argues that sport has 
succeeded in maintaining the physical 
health of the English nation, but at the 
same time by assuming an exaggerated 
importance has greatly injured the 
nation. ‘The physical healthiness of 
a nation has no permanent value unless 
it comes from work and goes hand in 
hand with spiritual development ; 
while, if the latter is subordinated to 
material and physical considerations the 
result must be injurious in the long run.’ 
Education must develop both the 
spiritual and physical life concurrently. 
It must at the same time deepen the 
sense of personal responsibility. This 
is the argument; what are the reme- 
dies? Firstly, greater attention must 
be given to the individual ‘scholar ; 
large classes must go from ‘the national 
schools, as they in no way lead to the 
influencing of character. Secondly, 
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patriotism must be encouraged by the 
study of history to a much greater 
extent than at present. ‘There is no 
idea of any deliberate encouragement 
of patriotism.’ Thirdly, the years of 
school attendance must be increased. 
Great stress is laid on religious educa- 
tion. It is, says our author, being 
conducted on wrong lines, and the only 
effect is to secure a formal religiosity. 
* Religious instruction can only become 
profitable and fruitful when a certain 
intellectual growth has started and the 
child possesses some conscious will. 
Till this time the teacher should be 
content to work on the child’s imagina- 
tion and feelings with the simplest 
ideas of the Deity, while at the same 
time he tries to awaken and encourage 
the intellectual life and make it able 
to grasp loftier conceptions.’ 

The lack of a sense of personal 
vesponsibility seems to weigh heavily 
on Bernhardi, and he has undoubtedly 
valid reasons for laying its cause on 
modern systems of education. Let us 
keep here to Sunday school work. We 
know quite well that the vast majority 
of the children in Sunday schools leave 
when they reach the age of fourteen. 
Clearly, they have not learned that they 
owe anything to the school which has 
had the task of trying to train them 
religiously through their early years. 
No thought of any responsibility for 
paying back this debt occurs to them. 
We hesitate to say that the children are 
entirely to blame for this neglect. Per- 
haps our methods are wrong. We 
think that the modern Sunday school 
recognises this; there is a zeal for 
reform, unknown years ago. We are 
trying to adapt the school and its 
teaching so that it may best awaken 
interest and kindle enthusiasm. In 
this direction, the new methods of 
grading will accomplish much. We 
know now that we must not do every- 
thing for the scholar; we must 
strengthen in all possible ways his 
desire to do something for others. We 
rejoice to know that hundreds of our 
young men are now making the great 
sacrifice ; let it be our part as Sunday 
school teachers to lead the young men— 
and maidens—of a future generation to 
be ready. to bear the smaller sacrifices 
which life demands of all. Only on 
this foundation.can. we build securely. 
—L.Li, 
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EDITORIAL 


Health, education, and spiritual life are vital human concerns. 
Whatever else may be neglected these must be guarded with the 
greatest faithfulness. Economy, however, is advocated on all hands, 
and even the slow-witted can perceive its importance; but it is 
criminal as well as foolish to economise at the expense of health, 
education, and the development of the moral and spiritual powers. 

When the war is over, the men who have left desk and bench to 
train themselves in the open air will condemn the old conditions of 
earning a livelihood and will require for themselves and their depen- 
dents better surroundings for home and work, or they will simply 
emigrate. And they will be right. 

What of those whom the religious organisations can influence and 
train, those who have been actually left to the care of the Sunday 
school? They deserve the very best that can be provided. We must 
watch over their health, care for their education, and encourage that 
wiser and higher life which will favour truer manhood and purer 
womanhood. The Sunday school is now undergoing the greatest test 
to which it has been subjected. Its ideals, its capacity to take long 
views, its faithfulness, are being deeply tried. As a living factor in 
national life, it may not abate its religious endeavours. The quality 
of the new manhood depends largely upon its intelligent efforts. It 
is a religious institution based upon the recognition of human needs. 
Its economies will go, therefore, towards obtaining the best helps 
and helpers, and the uttermost consecration of spirit. We shall never 
know again the times we have known, and it rests with the educators 
of the young to provide for a better day, in which manliness shall 
indeed manifest the divine. 
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Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 


SUNDAY, MARCH 5th, 1916 
ROBERT COLLYER 


SCRIPTURE READING: MARK 114-28, 

Hymns: 11H. &C.S.; 124 Heart and Voice ; 112 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: Come ye after me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.—MATTHEW 419. 

Our Scripture Reading tells us that Simon and Andrew and James 
and John were fishers. Jesus called them and they became fishers of 
men—preachers of the gospel. Robert Collyer, on whom the lesson 
is to-day, was a smith. God called him away from the anvil, and he 
too became a fisher of men. He was one of the greatest preachers our 
denomination has ever possessed. 

Childhood and Youth.—Robert Collyer first saw the light of day at 
Keighley, in Yorkshire, on December 8th, 1823. Both his grand- 
fathers were sailors and perished at sea. His father and mother 
were brought up in an orphanage, the former in London and the latter 
in Norwich. As soon as they were of age they were taken away to 
work in a factory in Yorkshire. The home in which Robert was 
brought up knew no luxuries. Still, if plain, it was clean and healthy. 
Collyer could look back over eighty years of his life and say that he 
never remembered being sick in bed once during the whole of that period. 
This splendid record he attributed very largely to the early care and 
industry of his parents. They were also keen on education. They 
gave their children the best training that could be afforded. 

Choice of Vocation.—Despite the best wishes and efforts of his 
parents Robert had to start work in a factory when he was eight. 
As was usual at that period he had a long working day—thirteen hours 
with a short interval for dinner. He had quite a horror of the bell 
that called the workers up in the morning. Many years later when 
he had become an eminent minister in Chicago, and after the old factory 
had fallen into ruins, Mr. Collyer wrote to a Yorkshire friend and said 
he would be glad to receive a piece of that bell. In due time not 
merely a piece, but the whole of the bell arrived at his door, and now 
it decorates a portion of the spacious buildings of Cornell University. 
The harshness of the sound he discovered was after all not in the bell, 
‘but in the early hour at which he had as a boy to respond. When 
he was fourteen Robert left the factory. His father was a smith. 
Dignity would have it that the son should be started in the same 
profession. So for the next seven years he served as an apprentice 
in a smithy at Ilkley. 

Local Preacher.—Robert had always been faithful in Sunday school. 
He was also fond of reading. This taste received an early stimulus 
in a somewhat striking manner. Once when quite young someone 
gave him apenny. As he was on the way to lay it out on his favourite 
candy he saw in a shop-window a penny version of the little story about 
Dick Whittington and his Cat. After some hesitation he went in 
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and bought it. When he had read it he was more than pleased with 
the investment. It may have been a small matter, but it formed a 
promising beginning. Other pennies followed in the same direction 
later. Up to this point and for some time after Collyer was quite 
orthodox in his opinions. He was a member of the Methodist Con- 
nexion. He even became a local preacher. The first sermon he 
delivered was not a great success. The second service he conducted 
was in a farmer’s kitchen, and was much more hopeful. An old man 
placed his hand upon his head on this occasion and blessed him. 
Collyer always regarded this as his true ordination. 

In America.—In 1850 Collyer left this country and settled near 
Philadelphia. Here he spent nine more years at the anvil. He was 
a capable smith, but he says he never shone in the business because 
his “heart ’ was not in the work. He was getting fonder all the time 
of reading and preaching. In the village where he now lived there 
was started a Debating Society called the Lyceum. Among other 
topics to be discussed was Abolition—a burning question in the States 
at the moment. Collyer was won over to the side of freedom after 
listening to a stirring address by Lucretia Mott. This meant that he 
had to give up preaching in the churches of his own connexion. He 
had, however, seen the light, and he was determined to follow it what- 
ever the cost. 

A Unitarian.—In Scotland there is a proverb which says that 
“when one door steeks anither opens.’ So it proved to be in the case 
of Robert Collyer. Having been rejected by his old friends he found 
a new one in Dr. Furness, a well-known Unitarian minister in Phila- 
delphia. He had now put his hand to the plough, and he never looked 
back again. Henceforth he was a believer not only in freedom for 
the slaves but for the mind as well. 

In Chicago.—As it happened someone was wanted at the time to 
act as a minister-at-large under the auspices of Unitarians in Chicago. 
The opportunity was offered to Robert Collyer, and he gladly accepted 
it. His duties were of a most varied kind. He had to conduct a 
night school. Also a Sunday school. And as far as he could he was 
to try and get the boys and girls who were under his charge into suit- 
able employment. In all he was successful beyond expectation. 
Within a short time a new church was built and he was appointed its 
first minister. 

A Tribute.—Besides his duties at home in his own church Robert 
Collyer conducted special services in a Hall that was hired for the 
purpose. A touching instance of the far-reaching influence of these 
meetings was discovered in an unexpected quarter. I give the in- 
cident in Dr. Collyer’s own words: ‘Some years after a gentleman 
wrote me from California, to tell me how he had found a poor fellow 
who had fallen very low and was dying, friendless and alone. “I did 
what could be done for him; and on the last day I was with him, he 
told me he had lived in Chicago before he came here, and had attended 
those services in the hall. Then he reached under his pillow for a 
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small photograph, and said: ‘ This is the picture of the man I heard 
preach there. I have always saved it. And now will you be so kind, 
sir, asto pin it on that curtain ? I want to see his face the last Ican see 
before I die.” And it was so.” How I love the memory for his sake 
the hapless man!’ We may add that we love the memory for the 
sake of Dr. Collyer as well. It is typical of the influence he exerted 
throughout the whole of his long and fruitful ministry. 

The Civil War.—He had not been long in Chicago when the war of 
Abolition broke out. This gave Collyer a rare opportunity to exercise 
his great gifts of sympathy and cheerfulness. He became a member 
of the Sanitary Commission. In this capacity he visited the camps 
and hospitals to see to the comfort and welfare of the sick and wounded. 
His message of cheer and love was just what was required. When a 
dying soldier asked him what hope he thought there was for him when 
he passed through the gates Collyer replied: ‘ You will go right home 
to God, your Father and mine, never you fear.’ He believed it and 
was satisfied. Many more did Robert Collyer comfort and strengthen 
in the same manner. 

A Great Catastrophe.—In 1871 Mr. Collyer and his congregation 
passed through a severe trial. Chicago was devastated by a great fire. 
The large and beautiful new church of which Robert Collyer was 
minister was destroyed. So also was his home and most things he 
possessed. It was a terrible catastrophe. But the sympathy he had 
lavished so freely on others was now also manifested to himself. Money 
and material streamed in from all directions. Some students of Cornell 
University offered him a thousand dollars for a horse-shoe. The chal- 
lenge was accepted. He made the shoe and the money was paid. 
Within a short time he had a new church and a new home, and his 
cause, although it had passed through the fire, was as prosperous as 
ever. 

His Last Days.—After Chicago there followed another successful 
ministry in New York. Throughout the whole of his long stay in that 
city no one was respected more than the eminent pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah. And we have already learned enough about his life 
to know that this was only to be expected. He passed away on 
November 30th, 1912, at the ripe age of eighty-nine. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12th, 1916 
RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG 
SCRIPTURE READING: IsaIAH 11-?9, 
Hymns: 108 H. & C.S.; 315 Heart and Voice; 113 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TEXT: Cease to do evil: learn to do well ; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.— 
ISAIAH 117, 
In our own household of faith there are few names more familiar 
than that of Richard Acland Armstrong. He is also widely known 
outside our denomination, Many of us had the privilege of coming in 
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contact with him in his lifetime. To have seen his serene and devout 
face once is always to remember it. 

Son of a Pioneer.—Much of his courage and integrity Armstrong 
must have inherited from his father. George Armstrong was at one 
time a clergyman in the Established Church in Ireland. But being 
of a progressive and inquisitive turn of mind and coming under the 
influence of Dr. Channing’s writings he gradually outgrew the bounds 
of the Establishment. To be consistent he felt it was necessary to 
give up his living and for a time he was without a charge of any kind. 
It was in Dublin he first came in touch with our denomination. He 
realised it was the only religious atmosphere in which he could hence- 
forth live. So when he was invited to become co-pastor with Dr. Lant 
Carpenter at Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, he accepted. It was a bold step 
to take, and it involved many sacrifices. Let us take one instance. 
When he went to Bristol there was only one person there he knew. 
He was a curate in the Church of England. But he informed Mr. 
Armstrong on his arrival that he would not be able to see him because 
he had become a Unitarian! There remained, however, the greater 
joy that he had been true to himself and the light he possessed. 

Toward the Ministry.—It was at Clifton, Bristol, R. A. Armstrong 
was born on February 5th, 1843. Physically he was rather a weak 
child. But he was not to be bullied even then. When he was at school 
in Brighton one of the boys who tried it on him was _ thoroughly 
punished. It was always his parents’ wish that he should enter the 
ministry, but for his own part he at first felt disinclined. So, after 
leaving school, he went to an office. But his health soon broke down 
and he went for a voyage to Spain. One night as he walked about on 
deck the conviction suddenly came to him that his true vocation after 
all was the ministry. It was a choice for which all Unitarians havea 
good reason to be thankful. 

In College.—In 1860 he proceeded to University Hall, London, to 
prepare for his Arts degree. Three years later he entered Manchester 
New College to study theology under Dr. Martineau. Someone who 
knew him well has said that this was a period of growth rather than 
bloom. To those of us who knew him in his later years he appeared to 
be rather serious. But he was never without a keen sense of humour. 
This was especially true of him when he was in College. He believed in 
‘ College life for College days.’ He was fond of sport of every descrip- 
tion. We are told that throughout life the first thing he looked for in 
his morning paper were the results of county cricket and football. 
And it is quite possible that this kind of general interest he took in 
various activities helped to make him the all-round man he was. 

First Charge.—His first ministry was at Banbridge in Ireland, where 
he was appointed in 1866. Besides preaching on Sunday and super- 
vising the different institutions connected with the church he had also 
the management of a National Day School. Those fighting qualities 
of which we have such an excellent display later began to appear at 
this period. There existed in his district at the time a great deal of 
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ill-feeling between Orangemen and Roman Catholics. Armstrong 
thought even the latter were entitled to justice and fair play. The 
attitude he took up was not popular, and it won for him the name of 
‘Papish Armstrong.’ There was also another conflict into which he 
entered. In reply to an orthodox lecturer who had visited the place, 
Armstrong organised a public meeting in which he undertook to defend 
the claims of reason and freedom. There was strong opposition, and 
for a time it was not safe for him to walk the streets at night. Arm- 
strong, however, did not mind, for a strenuous fight was one of the 
things he best enjoyed. 

In Nottingham.—In 1869 he began in Nottingham what proved a 
most popular and successful ministry. Before he had been there long 
it was found necessary to build a new church. He was never exactly 
robust in health, and yet the amount of work he accomplished was 
gigantic. He preached to huge congregations, he taught Sunday 
and week-night classes, he lectured, he took a prominent part in 
public affairs, and for a time he edited a paper. The secret seems to 
be in the complete mastery he had over himself. There was no wastage 
of energy. It was all directed to some useful object. As a result of 
his almost superhuman efforts when his pastorate terminated in 1883 
he not only left the church in a flourishing condition but the social and 
moral tone of the whole town had been raised to a higher level. 

In Liverpool.—The strain in Nottingham was almost more than his 
health could stand. It was this that made him decide in 1884 to accept 
an invitation to become minister of Hope Street Church, Liverpool. 
Here he had more leisure to think and write. As a result we had a 
number of books and pamphlets from his pen which, like God and the 
Soul, have been such a boon to inquiring minds practically all the 
world over. But the fighter was by no means dead. He had not been 
in Liverpool long before he discovered that the morals of the city were 
in a deplorable condition. Like David of old he went forth to the 
fight almost single-handed. But help came later. A ‘ Purity Crusade’ 
was started. Abuses one after another disappeared. Within a short 
time Liverpool wore the appearance of a new city. And all this was 
effected chiefly through the agency of one man. It shows what we 
can do when, like Mr. Armstrong, we rise to the full height of our 
manhood. 

Characteristics.—So much has been said about Armstrong as a fighter 
that there is danger lest we forget some of his other good qualities. 
These were numerous and beautiful. He was blessed as we have 
already observed with a keen sense of humour. He also had a most 
placid temper. This helped him immensely in the many campaigns 
he conducted. He was also an ardent admirer of nature. This made 
travelling one of his greatest enjoyments. With children he was ever 
popular. He usually carried about with him some toys in his pockets. 
His favourites were peg-tops. When he went to a house where there 
were children he would take them out and spin them most cleverly on 
the table. No wonder he was always a welcome visitor. There are 
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other characteristics of the same kind that might be mentioned. But 
these will suffice to show that he was, as has been said, an all-round man. 

Honoured.—Counting his life by years, Mr. Armstrong was not old 
when he died. He passed away January 4th, 1905, at the compara- 
tively earlyageof62. But it was a life rich in achievements. He was 
widely known as preacher, lecturer, reformer, and writer. He had 
been President of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. He 
was for a time ‘ visitor’ of Manchester College, Oxford. And it was 
he who acted as representative of our denomination at the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. in Westminster Abbey. Great as these honours 
were they were fully deserved. He will have the further distinction 
of being admired and remembered by all lovers of justice, truth, and 
purity for a long time to come. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19th, 1916 
MARY SLESSOR 


SCRIPTURE READING: Mark 143-9. 

Hymns: 375 H. & C.S.; 371 Heart and Voice; 49 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExtT: That also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial of her. 

The name of Mary Slessor may not be very widely known yet. But 
it deserves to be, and I have no doubt will be some day. A most 
thrilling account of her life was recently published (Mary Slessor of 
Calabar, Pioneer Missionary, by W. P. Livingstone). Whoever has 
the pleasure of reading this story will at once see that she was a true 
heroine. Not only in the days of her greatness but also in her youth 
and childhood. 

Early Life.—Her full name was Mary Mitchell Slessor. She was 
born December 2nd, 1848, in Aberdeen. The term she used of her 
mother was ‘ sainted.’ Her father was a shoemaker. He was always 
poor. But more disastrous than his poverty was his love for drink. 
This weakness brought on the family much unnecessary suffering and 
hardship. Mary had to start work when she was very young. At 
eleven she became a half-timer in a mill. She was up every morning 
at five to assist her mother with house-work before commencing her 
duties at six. In the evening she attended study classes. She was 
also faithful in her Sunday school and Bible class. Nor was she ever 
absent from a religious service. She wrote afterwards: ‘ We would 
as soon have thought of going to the moon as of being absent from 
service.’ What is still more she became an ardent slum-worker. 
Thus she was quietly and gradually, but surely, preparing herself for 
her life-work as a missionary in Calabar. 

Calabar.—There is no need to tell anyone just now where Calabar 
is. Those who have carefully followed the development of the war 
in different parts of the world will know that it forms part of Nigeria, in 
West Africa. Another thing most people know about it is that the 
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climate is very unhealthy. That it haseven been called ‘the whiteman’s 
grave.’ No wonder that Mary Slessor said: ‘ What Calabar needs 
is a brave heart and a stout body.’ Despite this and numerous other 
obstacles there was started in this district in 1846 a missionary move- 
ment. Mary Slessor read about it in the Record. The fact that it 
was perilous only made it the more attractive. ‘The post of danger,’ 
she used to say, ‘is the post of honour.’ When the news of Living- 
stone’s death in 1874 was spread abroad the final stage in her decision 
was immediately taken. Her services having been offered to the 
Missionary Board and accepted, she sailed for Calabar on August 5th, 
1876.. On board the ship was a large quantity of spirits. ‘ Scores 
of casks,’ she remarked, ‘ and only one missionary ! ’ 

The Difficulties.—That the climate was unhealthy has already been 
pointed out. Great as this difficulty was it was small as compared 
with some of the others. 

(a) Within the limits of a small area there was a large number of 
tribes. They spoke different languages. They were very jealous of 
each other. This often led to fights of the fiercest character. 

(b) The natives had beliefs and customs of their own. Many of 
them were of a most degrading nature. When a Chief died men and 
women would be murdered and buried with him so that they might 
accompany him to the hereafter. When twins were born one of them 
at least was thought to be a monster. As a result it was the custom 
to put them to death and to drive the mother an outcast to the wilder- 
ness. These will serve as illustrations. There were many others quite 
as bad. 

(c) Among these tribes the position occupied by women was quite 
inferior. There was little difference between them and property. 
Polygamy was the prevailing habit. No woman was safe unless she 
could say that she belonged to some man. They had no rights or 
status. They were frequently flogged, and they had to bear it without 
complaint or murmur. 

(d) ‘ Gin, guns, and chains’ were about the only commodities to be 
imported. Even babies were made to drink. With gin the men 
became intoxicated, with guns they quarrelled, and with chains the 
unruly were ultimately secured. 

Difficulties Conquered.—Such was the condition of things when ° 
Mary Slessor arrived in Calabar. It was not promising to say the 
least of it. Truly ‘Calabar needs a brave heart and a stout body.’ 
Fortunately Mary Slessor had both. 

(a) Her first task on arrival was to try and understand the people 
among whom she had come to labour. To do this she began to learn 
Efik, which is the most widely known language in the district. She 
succeeded so well that in an astonishingly short time she could converse 
with the natives as fluently as she could with her friends in Scotland. 

(b) She taught the native boys and girls to read and write. They 
liked to ‘learn book’ as they called it. With them it was often an 
end in itself. With Mary Slessor it was always means to a higher object. 
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(c) She endeavoured to get the tribes to be fair and honest in their 
commercial transactions. Also to settle their disputes by arbitration 
and not by fighting. 

(d) The position of women she tried to improve by teaching them 
useful employments so as to make them economically independent. 

(e) Above all she strove to win the people from their heathen cus- 
toms and superstitions. She rescued various twin-children and brought 
them up as members of her own household. Dan, Jean, Annie, Mary, 
Alice, and others she regarded as her own sons and daughters. 

Her Characteristics.—Her task was very formidable. She said it 
was like building a lighthouse, stone by stone. An excellent com- 
parison for many reasons. She had qualities which made her well 
suited for the work. Being unconventional she could easily adapt 
herself to her environment. She could be stern when sternness was 
required. But she was never unsympathetic. ‘Nothing,’ she said, 
‘ will raise the fallen ones except sympathy.’ She was shy and modest. 
Especially so where her own person and interests were concerned. 
. Of faith in God and her mission she had an unlimited abundance. 
This was the one source to which she always attributed her achievements. 

Results and Rewards.—Thanks to these and other qualities which 
might be mentioned Mary Slessor soon found her way into the deepest 
confidence and affection of the people. Chiefs came a long distance 
to consult her on various matters. She was considered an authority 
even on points of native language and tradition. The civil authorities 
in Nigeria, appointed by this country, also soon learnt her value. At 
Okoyong she was made a Consular agent. Later she was raised to 
the position of magistrate. It was quite a common experience for 
her to preside in court for ten hours a day besides her ordinary duties. 
She much appreciated the trust thus placed in her. But she 
would accept no monetary reward for herself. ‘What is money to 
God?’ she wouldsay. ‘ The difficult thing is to make men and women.’ 
To show her what a high estimate was set on her services she was 
elected, some years before she died, an Honorary Associate of the Order 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England. Her greatest 
reward, however, was to see the cause for which she lived: prosper. 
When she passed away just a little over a year ago, there were to be 
found in Enyong Creek no fewer than fifty churches and schools—a 
rich harvest for a single life. 

Official Tribute.—Many and eloquent are the tributes that have 
been paid to Mary Slessor. We quote the following because it is taken 
from the Government Gazette, and may be regarded as official. ‘ It 
is with the deepest regret,’ it says, ‘ that His Excellency the Governor- 
General has to announce the death at Itu, on the 13th January, of 
Miss Mary Mitchell Slessor, Honorary Associate of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 

For thirty-nine years, with brief and infrequent visits to England, 
Miss Slessor has laboured among the people of the Eastern Provinces 
in the South of Nigeria. 
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By her enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, and greatness of character she 
has earned the devotion of thousands of natives, among whom she 
worked, and the love and esteem of all Europeans, irrespective of class 
or creed, with whom she came in contact. 

She has died, as she herself wished, on the scene of her labours, but 
her memory will live long in the hearts of her friends, native and 
European, in Nigeria.’ 

Thus she poured out gladly the alabaster box of her life and that 
which she hath done shall long be spoken of for a memorial of her. 

J. PARK DAVIEs. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 26th, 1916 
GARIBALDI (1807-1882) 


SCRIPTURE READING: ISAIAH 35%-?9. 

Hymns: 5H. &C.S.; 98 Heart and Voice; 19 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExtT: Be not afraid because of them: for I am with thee to 
deliver thee, saith the Lord.—JEREMIAH I8. 

Introduction.—At the opening of the present war, a band of Gari- 
baldians came from Italy to fight for the Allies in France. Later, 
Italy severed her connection with Austria, and-joined the Entente 
against her former allies. For generations Italy has hated Austria for 
her former oppression, because, at the time, when Italy was not one but 
many small states Austrian influence was very powerful and very bad. 
But in the middle of the nineteenth century opposition to Austria and 
the movement for a united Italy grew strong, and a series of struggles 
culminated in the liberation of Italy and the foundation of the present 
kingdom. In this struggle, four men stand out as pre-eminent : 
Mazzini, the thinker, who was the motive-power behind the move- 
ment ; Garibaldi, his disciple, the fighter and man of action; Victor 
Emmanuel, the king, whose wisdom and uprightness made a united 
Italy possible ; and Cavour, the statesman, who steered the ship of 
state through the troubled waters to the subsequent calm. It is with 
the second that we are concerned. 

Early Days.—Joseph Garibaldi was born in Nice in 1807. His 
father was a sailor, but determined that his son should follow some 
less hazardous calling on land. But young Joseph could not settle 
to books. He preferred to play truant with some companion, hunting 
in the hills with a borrowed gun, or sailing in some commandeered 
boat. When he was sixteen, he and some friends ran away, and taking 
a boat from the harbour, set out for Genoa. But they were caught 
and brought back. His father, however, seeing the boy’s determina- 
tion, withdrew his opposition, and apprenticed him to the sea. A visit 
to Rome stirred the young man’s mind with dreams of the greatness 
that might be. ° 

Young Italy.—Subsequent trips took him into the Levant, where 
he met other sailors and travellers, from whom he learnt of movements 
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for reform and freedom that were taking place in different countries 
in Europe. He also heard of Mazzini, the great Italian patriot, and 
the * Young Italy’ society, and at the end of the voyage hastened to 
see him, beginning a discipleship which affected his whole life. Mazzini 
and ‘ Young Italy’ were working for a united Italy, and he immediately 
gave young Garibaldi work to do. He was to enter the Piedmont 
navy and sow the seeds of revolution in the minds of his fellow-sailors. 
But the plot was discovered, and Garibaldi had to flee from the country. 
He went to South America. 

America.—The lamp of freedom had been lighted in Garibaldi’s 
breast. He threw in his lot, therefore, with the small republic of Rio 
Grande, which was struggling for its freedom against Brazil. Here 
he won fame as a sea-captain and as a leader in guerilla warfare. His 
adventures were many—shipwreck, wounds, capture—but fortune 
favoured him and he survived them all. He gathered about him 
fellow-exiles from Italy, who kept in touch with their native land and 
‘ Young Italy.’ Later, he and his followers threw in their lot with 
Monte Video against Argentina. In this campaign his band adopted 
the famous red shirt, which thereafter became one of their distinguish- 
ing marks. They took no pay for their services beyond their rations 
and accepted no gifts of land, so that they would not feel bound by 
gratitude or interest to remain.in South America a moment longer 
than necessary. 

Italy.—In 1848 came the call to return to Italy to help in the struggle 
for freedom. The popular movement against Austrian tyranny and 
local misgovernment was by this time making itself widely felt. Revo- 
lutions had already broken out in various parts of the Peninsula, 
but through lack of co-ordination had been easily suppressed. But by 
the time of his arrival the services of the Garibaldians were really 
needed, and the struggle against obsolete forms of government was 
naturally very severe and fierce. 

For nineteen years the struggle went on, the Garibaldians fighting 
first in one part of the country, then in another, wherever their services 
were most needed and acceptable. The discipline of his troops was 
not such as we know in the armies of to-day, but his followers were 
all fired with a religious enthusiasm that made them able to meet and 
vanquish much larger bodies of men. His most noteworthy victory 
was in 1860, when with his famous thousand volunteers he landed in 
Sicily, routed a much larger army, and within twenty-six days, made 
himself master of Palermo. In a couple of months, his thousand had 
gcown to 18,000, and he was supreme in the island. Crossing to the 
inainland, he had a triumphal procession to Naples, the dictatorship 
of which he resigned to Victor Emmanuel, when the King arrived a 
couple of months later. 

But in the end, the dream of a united Italy materialised, and the 
cause was successful, the North Western state of Piedmont, which had 
been the most constitutionally governed of all the Italian states, 
furnished the model on which the new kingdom was built, as well as the 
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new King (Victor Emmanuel I.), whose successor is once more leading 
Italy against Austria in a still greater fight for freedom,. 

Garibaldi’s Character.—(1) Simple-minded, generosity: Always 
ready to give his money and goods to those in greater need than he. 
His home in South America would be at times without a candle because 
he had given away the money with which it might have been bought. 
His family was often at the point of starvation, but he would give the 
shirt off his back to some old broken follower in distress. 

(2) Transparent honesty: A misunderstanding had put an end to 
the cordial relations existing between Mazzini and himself, but subse- 
quently (1864) at a meeting in London he publicly acknowledged his 
debt to his leader, who was present, and made up the difference. 

(3) Courage for right: Always ready to face personal danger to help 
the weaker cause in the fight for freedom, e.g., South America, and 
Italy, and France. 

(4) Deep love for his native country: Evidenced throughout the 
struggle. 

[Teachers should also read the Notes for the Senior Classes. The 
Scripture Reading should be taken as symbolic of a country from which 
tyranny and oppression have been driven out, and in which the people 
are filled with the same religious spirit as moved the Garibaldians. } 

BERTRAM LISTER. 


Senior Department (ages 13 to 16) 
SUNDAY, MARCH 5th, 1916 
ROBERT COLLYER 


If Seniors could get hold of ‘Some Memories,’ by Robert Collyer 
they would find them both entertaining and instructive. They give 
one a very clear insight into the author’s life and character. The 
lucid and simple way in which he writes is typical of the whole man. 
There is also a larger Life of Robert Collyer now written by the Rev. 
J. H. Holmes, his successor in New York. 

Use of Reason.—The third time Robert Collyer preached in his 
life was at his home chapel in Ilkley. On the Monday he met one of 
the members, a thoughtful man, who said: ‘ I went to hear thee preach 
last neet. Would thou let me tell thee what I think of thy sermon ? ’ 
‘Yes,’ answered Collyer, feeling almost sure he would hear a word of 
commendation. But to his surprise the member continued: ‘I think 
thou will never make a preacher like what we want. Thou wants 
to veason ower much, and that will never do. We want our preachers 
to preach from the heart, not from the ‘“‘head.”’ It was a most 
prophetic remark. Robert Collyer never ceased to preach from the 
heart, but he certainly did preach from the head. That is how he 
became a Unitarian. 
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Thoroughness.—This was another characteristic of Collyer. He 
was not College-trained, but he was ever a student. According to his 
own evidence he never achieved distinction in his early profession 
because his heart was not in it. Still there was one piece of work 
he did of which he always felt proud. He once made an iron gate. 
It was nothing much to look at. But the workmanship was thoroughly 
sound, and he was pleased to find when he visited this country late in 
life that after many years of hard wear not a single rivet was missing. 
He once made use of this as an illustration when addressing University 
students. ‘ Never mind,’ he said, ‘ what your life may be in appear- 
ance. See that the rivets are sound.’ Dr. Collyer’s eminence in the 
ministry was undoubtedly chiefly due to this spirit of industry and 
thoroughness. 

The Heart of Things.—It has been said that ‘ the style is the man.’ 
If we may assume this to be true of Robert Collyer it would go a long 
way to account for his influence and power. There is something about 
his English that is simple, pure, and virile. He could always say ex- 
actly what he had in his mind, and that in a clear and convincing 
manner. The Principal of a well-known college in New York once told 
his students that if they wished to learn good English they should 
hear Dr. Collyer preach at the Church of the Messiah. He was rightly 
pleased with that compliment. 

Hymnist.—Collyer did not write many hymns, but one of them at 
least has become famous. It is the one commencing: ‘Unto Thy 
temple, Lord, we come.’ It was specially written for the dedication 
of the new church in Chicago. It has been included in several collec- 
tions-—Unitarian and orthodox. Short as the hymn is we can see 
through it the author at his truest and best. 

In his old age he was made a Doctor of Literature by the University 
of Leeds. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12th, 1916 
RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG 


The age in which Richard A. Armstrong lived and laboured was a 
time of great transition. Great and far-reaching results had been 
achieved in various departments of study, and these were just beginning 
to find their way among the masses. Extremes of credulity and denial 
were only to be expected. There was need for nothing more than a 
level head. This Armstrong had, and he used it with magnificent 
results. 

Populariser.—Possibly he was not great as a critic or original thinker. 
He never claimed to be that. What he tried to be and succeeded in 
being was a medium of communication between high and low on the 
intellectual scale. He had a thorough grasp of the many great prob- 
lems with which people were confronted—both in philosophy and 
religion. But what eminient scholars often lack he possessed. It 
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was a gift to express and explain these problems in such a simple and 
lucid way that the uninitiated could understand. Martineau in par- 
ticular benefited at his hands in this way. If one wishes to under- 
stand the Unitarian position—which is the position of reason in religion - 
—he cannot do better than read as many as he can of these books by 
Armstrong :—Outline Lessons in Religion, God and the Soul, Back to 
Jesus, The Trinity and the Incarnation, Agnosticism and Theism in 
the Nineteenth Century. Neither rationalist nor believer can find 
ground for complaint at the way in which their positions are dealt | 
with in these books. It is for this reason they have become so widely 
popular, and have been translated some of them into several languages. 

Reformer.—There remains a word or two more to be said about Mr. 
Armstrong as a reformer. To his work in Nottingham and Liverpool 
we have already referred. The latter he literally cleansed. And he 
did it all in such a noble spirit. Sir Edward Russell has said of him : 
“Keen, stern fighter though he was, he at the same time was gentle 
and tender and chivalrous, and he gained the respect even of many 
who little sympathised with his methods. In every department of 
life and work he always sought the very highest standpoint, and never 
descended from it.’ He was strongly in favour of the emancipation 
of women because he believed that the presence of women on public 
bodies would have a purifying and up-lifting influence. He also 
became a keen advocate of Temperance. Municipal farm-colonies 
was another of his suggestions for reform. He did not live to see all 
his ideals realised. Not a few of them, however, were put into practice 
in his own lifetime. Others, we have no doubt, will yet follow. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19th, 1916 
MARY SLESSOR 


In addition to what has already been said Seniors might dwell a 
little further on the following questions. 

(1) Foreign Missions.—The original idea undoubtedly was to con- 
vert the heathen to orthodox beliefs and opinions. Without this 
salvation would be impossible. In recent years, however, there has 
been a distinct change in this direction. It has been found to be 
about as difficult to transform peoples’ religious outlook as it is to 
change the colour of their skin. Of course the efforts of missionaries 
were not useless. Their best work, however, was done not in the 
sphere of theology but in the spheres of education, morals, and indus- 
tries. This is a truth that even orthodox Christians are gradually 
coming to realise. Missions and missionaries are still required, and 
more perhaps than ever. But their methods must be modified. We 
cannot hope to impose on the heathen doctrines and dogmas which 
we ourselves have long’since discarded. What remains for us to do 
is to spread abroad those civilising influences of light, justice, and free- 
dom which recognise no limits of class, creed, or colour. 
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(2) Women as Missionaries.—There was a certain chief in Calabar 
who remarked that ‘them women be the best man for missions.’ 
There is a great deal of truth in the statement. Especially so when 
we can find women like Mary Slessor. As has been said it is an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to get at the back of the native mind. About 
the only way in which it can be done is by sympathy. This isa quality 
which women usually possess in a greater degree than men. Mary 
Slessor was soon on friendly terms even with the fiercest tribes, 
Women also have another advantage. Some of the greatest difficulties 
missionaries encounter relate to the very low position that is occupied 
by native women. Here, according to Miss Slessor, was to be found 
the key to the whole problem. These women need the tenderest care 
and guidance. When they have been raised to a level of respect and 
independence some of the greatest evils will automatically disappear. 

(3) Mary Slessor’s Ideas.—Some of these ideas will appear from the 
following extract from a letter she sent to a friend: ‘ Nothing, I believe, 
will ever touch or raise fallen ones except sympathy. They shrink 
from self-righteousness which would stoop to them, and they hate 
patronage and pity. Of sympathy and patience they stand in need. 
They also need refinement, for the humble classes respect it, and they 
are sharper at detecting the want of it than many of those above them 
in the social scale. I am not a-believer in the craze for “ ticket-of- 
leave men ”’ and “‘ converted prize-fighters ”’ to preach to the poor and 
the outcast. I think the more of real refinement and beauty and 
education that enter into all Christian work, the more success and 
lasting, wide-reaching results of a Christian and elevating nature will 
follow. Vulgarity and ignorance can never in themselves lay hold on 
the uneducated classes, or on any class, though God often shows us 
how He can dispense with man’s help altogether. Then there is need 
for knowledge in such a work, knowledge of the Bible as a whole, not 
merely of the special passages which are adapted for evangelistic 
services: They want teaching, and they will respect nothing else. 
I am pained often at home that there is so little depth in the speeches 
and addresses I hear. It seems as if they thought anything will do 
for children, and that any kind of talk about coming to Christ, and 
believing on Christ, will feed and nourish immortal souls.’ 

J. Park DAVIEs, 


SUNDAY, MARCH 26th, 1916 
GARIBALDI 


Preparation.—Read the outline (see page 120). Two maps of Italy— 
one as it was in 1848, another in 1916—will help the lesson, so that the 
scholars can see the difference between then and now, as well as mark 
the places mentioned, Nice, Genoa, Sicily, Naples. 

The following points may be discussed, according to the age and 
capacity of the class, the story of Garibaldi being used as an introduc- 
tion to the questions and as illustration :— 
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(1) Freedom.—What does it mean? Ways in which it is and has 
been disregarded. . How may it be safe-guarded? The duties of 
those who claim freedom for themselves. [Reference may be made 
freely to present conditions in Europe and in England. The teacher 
will find Mazzini’s ‘Duties of Man’ (Everyman, Is.) worth reading 
for his own sake.] 

(2) Nationality—What does Nationality mean? How far should 
the idea of Nationality be carried ? What should be the boundaries 
of nations? [A physical as well as a national map of Europe should 
be used if this subject is to be discussed, but it should only be taken 
with the eldest scholars. ] 

(3) The Power for Good of the Individual.—Garibaldi’s future looked 
very black when he was exiled: but he was instrumental in setting 
up a united Italy. How much can one man do? The faith that is 
necessary. 

(4) Co-operation.—There were four great men in Italy: Mazzini, the 
thinker and writer, who did more than anyone else to spread the new 
ideas ; Garibaldi, the man of action, who fought with heart and soul 
for his ideals ; Cavour, the statesman, who helped largely in the con- 
summation of the Union; King Victor Emmanuel, the constitutional 
monarch, who lived down early distrust and by his strength for right 
became the hero king of the new Italy. The need for working together 
of all who have similar ideals. Union is strength. Compare the 
breakdown of the early risings of ‘ Young Italy’ and the local insurrec- 
tions that were so frequent in the Middle Ages in England. 

(5) The Brotherhood of Man.—Garibaldi was early saturated with 
ideas of freedom. He fought for freedom in South America and in 
Europe (Italy, and in 1870 in France, as his successors did in 1914). 
The place did not matter: the cause did. 

BERTRAM LISTER. 


How often do we look upon God as our last and feeblest resource! We go to 
him because we have nowhere else to go. And then we learn that the storms of 
life have driven us, not upon the rocks, but unto the desired haven.—George 
MacDonald. 


How are we to apply the law of brotherhood ? Simply by confronting day by 
day our duties and opportunities in a spirit of unselfishness and open-hearted 
justice.—Charles E. St. John. 


Way art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me ? 
hope thou in God : for I shall yet praise him who is the health of my countenance, 
and my God,—Psalm 42, 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 5th, 1916 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
HOLY GROUND 


(Lessons based on Scripture Readings on the Motto Card}. 
ScRIPTURF READING: Exopvts 31-5, 
Hymns: : Hymns for Little Children ; 30 H. & C.S.; 237 Heart and Voice ; 
71 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: The place whereon thou standest is hoiy ground (v. 5). 

Teacher’s Preparation.—Learn this story, and learn to tell it. Notice that 
Moses was coming near the bush from the direction in which the sun was shining : 
the bush flamed in the sun. He had not noticed this thing before: he was awed : 
the mystery of it thrilled him. Moreover, it was a holy place where God was 
worshipped—there were many such. He took off his shoes! Read verses 1-6, 
Q-15, 21-22. 

Questions.—What do you do on going into church ? Boys? Girls? All? 
(All become silent.) Why? God is worshipped there. 

What is done when a baby is taken to be christened in church? A special robe 
is prepared for the baby; the whole family goes; father and mother sit, and 
stand, side by side; it is all very solemn, but everybody is happy. God’s 
blessing on the child is asked in a holy place. 

If scholars live in a hilly district, ask them if they have ever seen a man stand 
and look over the hills and valleys, and, as he looks, take off his hat. Why shouid 
he ? Because of God’s wonders in nature. 

But what would the children do, ask them, if they saw anybody take off his shoes 
on entering church, on seeing a beautiful piece of hill country. They would 
probably laugh and say they would. 

Tell the story, mentioning points already hinted at above; and stress the fact 
that all peoples have not the same manners, customs. The teacher may tell 
that some little boys when they enter school leave their shoes outside. 

What makes it ‘ noly ground ’? sacred places? Holy lives, and holy resolves, 
and holy deeds. Tell, simply, the story of the Pilevim Fathers, not forgetting 
the ‘rock’ on which they landed, now covered with a canopy; or the story 
of the brave Oxford Martyrs? who made ‘holy’ the ground on which they 
were burned to death for their faith. These stories must be told very simply : 
the children will remember them all their lives. God spoke to the Pilgrims, 
telling them to land ; to the Martyrs, to be faithful here as always. 

Moses heard the voice on Horeb : it made him become the saviour of his people. 

Expression Work.—Draw Moses watching the burning bush. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12th, 1916 
THE HOLY BOOK 


SCRIPTURE REApING: Isaran 611-4. 

Hymns: 27 Hymns for Little Children; 84 H. & C.S.; 157 Heart and Voice ; 
85 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: The Spirit of the Lord God is wpon me (v. 1). 

Teacher’s Preparation.—Read the passage. Look up Luke 416-24; note 
that Jesus read his Bible ‘in church’; also Acts 2823-28 as showing that Paul 
also knew his Bible. Think, What was the Bible used by Jesus and Paul ? 
They had no New Testament to read. The first ‘ holy book’ of the Jews was 
the Law, then the Law and the Prophets, then the Law and the Prophets and 
the Writings. Jesus and Paul knew the last. See Life in Palestine, third edition, 
pp. 105-109. Our Bible is bigger than that Jesus used, perhaps that is why 
we are so unfamiliar with it. 

Books,--Who has books of his own? What are their names? (Perhaps 


1 See The Pilgvim Fathers, pp. 53-54, 57-58 (S.S.A. I/-). 
2 Heroes of Faith, p. 62 (S.S.A, 1/6). 
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several children may mention the Bible: if so, write down the lists given con- 
taining the Bible.) 

What kind of books are they? Printed? Have they pictures? Tell me 
of a picture seen in a book. (Perhaps a child will tell of seeing the picture of 
Jesus carrying the cross.} 

Did Jesus read ? What did he read ? Where did he find his reading ? Was 
his Bible like curs? printed, paged, bound? ‘The sacred writings were on rolls, 

Where are Bibles found to-day ? Are they ever read? Where? Have you 
heard anyone reading from the Bible? Do you know anything in the Bible 
(Memory Texts) ? Where can we find the Lord’s Prayer ? (Matt 69-18.) What 
do you like best in the Bible? Tell me the story. 

What did Jesus like in his Bible? (Hear, O Israel: . . . Deut. 65-6.) and 
Tsaiak 611-4.) Remember how he read-—The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me. 

The Bible tells us of God’s dealings with men, and how men tried to be good 
and honest and true. It tells how Israel learnt to think of God as their God, 
and then as the God of all the nations of the earth—the God of Israel, and Tsrael’s 
friends, and Israel’s enemies. It is a wonderful book. Jesus loved his Bible 
and often read it, and thought about what he read. He learnt that men had 
been brave to tell their best thoughts, brave to demand truth and righteousness, 
and he became brave enough to die rather than do what he thought was wrong. 

Soldier’s Bocks.—Many different books have been taken by soldiers into battle, 
but most common has been the Bible. It would be very wonderful to see all the 
books our soldiers have carried with them; but they all have something of the 
Bible in them. Because in times of testing the words of the Bible often help us 
to be strong and true, as those of no other book do. 

Why do we use the Bible 2?—It helps us to pray; to do right; to aid those 
who are in trouble ; it tells us that God is always with us, our friend and helper ; 
it shows us how to trust God even when we are not getting our own way ; it helps 
us to be pure and become strong. It was because this happened to Jesus that 
he could say ‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me.’ 

Now could you say that if you told a lie? If you took something that was 
not yours? If you were unkind? If you failed to keep your promises? Let 
us learn this prayer : 

Defend, O Lord, us thy children with thy heavenly grace, that 
we may continue thine for ever, and daily increase in thy holy 
Spirit more and more, until we come to thine everlasting kingdom. 
Amen. 

Expression Work.—This cannot be done only on paper; it has to be done 
every day in the week, by remembering the words of the Memory Text, and re- 
membcring that God is with us all the time. Draw Jesus reading from the roll. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19th, 1916 
THE HOLY CITY 


SCRIPTURE READING: REVELATION 219-15, 
Hymns: 19 Hymns for Tittle Children; 272 H. & C.S.; 137 Heart and Voice ¢ 
316 S.S. Hymn Book. 


Memory Text: He shewed me the holy city, Jerusalem (v. 10). 

Teacher’s Preparation.—Read the passage and understand that the writer 
thought there was little hope of progress in the world, but everything would 
have to be begun over again and a new city come down out of heaven. The 
Roman Empire would have to be overthrown before the world he dreamed of 
could have being. We do not think we shall have to wait for the world to be 
created afresh; but that we shall have to help to make it as good as we can 
imagine it. Remember how the thoughts of the Jews centred about Jerusalem : 
it was to be the plate of holy worship: they were always hoping and praying to 
be able to make it ideal. To-day we have men trying to make garden cities in 
which a simple life can be lived. The problem for all is to make the place where 
they live beautiful and worthy. 
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Questions.—Where do you go for your holidays ? Why do you go? Do you 
stay indoors? Do you spend all the time you can out of doors ? When do you 
go to the seaside, or into the country? When you have been ill? Have any 
of you heard of Great Hucklow ? How boys and girls go there and spend happy 
weeks rambling about the countryside >? How their appetites improve, and how 
sleepy they become? They come home healthy and strong. 

Where do you play ? In the street ? Do you get dirty ? Does your mother 
ever say she wishes you had somewhere nice to play ? How far is it to the fields, 
the open moors? A good city would have plenty of playing fields for children ; 
remember that. 

Can you swim ? Would you like to learn? Have you public baths? A 
wise man once did great good by getting baths built by his town—-swimming 
and washing baths. 

Does the wet get into your house when it rains? Last century it often found 
a way into houses, they became damp and people had rheumatism. Can the 
fresh air get in? How? 

Can you do anything to make your district a ‘holy place’? I saw a little 
girl doing something. She stooped to pick up some banana skins so that they 
should not be a danger to anybody. Isawa funny little boy writing, with chalk 
he had stolen from school, on a wall? Was he helping ? Three little boys 
running home from school knocked down a board outside a newspaper shop, 
and then yelled ; were they helping ? 

The teacher must go on asking these and similar questions until the children 
perceive that they can do something to make where they live a bright and 
beautiful place ; until they see that they bring themselves to the making of the 
city. Ask how they would like their streets and playgrounds to be different— 
they can help by being tidy, by showing care for others, by being mindful of what 
they say. 

The point is that the ‘holy city’ has not to be waited for, but each can do 
something towards rolaag it. Tell anv story of local munificence which has been 
a blessing to the neighbourhood—the gift of a park, a library, a school, a church. 
And show what the community does for all its members for their protection 
and safety. The ‘ holy city’ may be ours if we work for it. 

Expression Work.—Draw the tired man waiting for ‘ Jerusalem’ to come 
down out of the heavens. Remember it did not come down. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 26th, 1916 
THE HOLY NAME 


SCRIPTURE READING: PsaLM 1031-14, 

Hymns: 7 Hymns for Little Children ; 307 Hi. & CS. 5 366 Heart and Voice ; 
403 3.5. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: Bless the Lord, O my soul; .. . bless his holy name (v. 1). 

Teacher’s Preparation.—Read the passage. Think about it: there is more 
in it for the teacher than the scholar. Geta bock out of the library on ‘ names’ 
you will find it delightful reading. 

Names.—We spoke of a christening a fortnight ago. When a babe is 
christened he has a name given to him. What names are given ? What is 
yours ? and yours? i will ‘write them down on the blackboard under one an- 
other. What do they mean? Do they mean anything? Some child may 
know the meaning of his name. Let him tell it. Now write the meanings 
opposite the names: John—the gift of God; Peter—a rock; Agatha—good ; 
Charles—strength ; George—-a husbandman; Lionei—-young lion; Henry—- 
home ruler ; Vincent—conquering ; Dorothy—gift of God ; Laurence—crowned 
with laurel ; Ethel—noble ; Geoffrey—God’s peace. Children will be much 
interested. 

The Holy Name.—The name of God was held to be too holy to utter. So it 
was not pronounced, and the way to pronounce it was forgotten. But other 
names were found for him, the best being ‘ Father.’ Jesus taught us that. 
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What in? In a prayer: then we had better be very careful how we use the 
name, for that name shows us what Jesus believed God is, what God revealed 
himself to be. The name is like your names—it means something. 

When you think of ‘father’ you think of one who cares for you. You know 
his thought for you is good, You know he wants you to be good and kind and 
true and loving—just as he is himself. And God is father of all. When you 
think of the ‘holy name’ you will, therefore, try to be good and kind and true 
and loving. Our psalm says 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him (13). 


The Commandment says ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.’ 

When the Psalmist says ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul . . . bless his holy name,’ 
he is not taking the name ‘in vain.’ He wants to remember all his benefits— 
how good God is to him. He is thinking hard. He knows that God gave him 


life, and friends, and work to do. 


Jesus knew this and he went about doing 


good. And Paul (little) said ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of Gad.’ 


And that is what our hymn ‘ Can a little child like me’ is about. 


hymn. 
it in vain. 


Let us sing that 


If we keep that in mind we shall bless the ‘holy name’ and never use 


Expression Work.—Draw a picture of the psaimist saying ‘ Bless his holy name.’ 


N. BAINES. 


BY THE WAY 


A Duo tocue.—Elsie: Did you 
understand the sermon, Mary ? Mary: 
No! Did you? Elsie: No! but it 
is wise to look as if you did (1). 


Ir was seen long ago by some of the 
Church Fathers that the law book 
which Hilkiah found and Josiah en- 
forced can have been no other than 
Deuteronomy. The historian of the 
kingdoms, writing after the reforms 
of Josiah and the following reaction, 
and believing that the prohibition of 
worship at the high places had been 
binding since the building of Solomon’s 
temple, is at pains to say that none of 
the kings from Solomon to Josiah, not 
even those to whom otherwise he gives 
the best mark for piety, had paid any 
attention to this law, with the sole 
exception of a brief attempt by Heze- 
kiah. Wecan go further, and say that 
none of the older historians and none 
of the prophets of the ninth and eighth 
centuries show any acquaintance with 
such a prohibition. If the prophets 
assail the worship at the high places, 
as Hosea does, it is on the ground that 
it is heathenish and immoral, not that 
it is illegitimate ; if Hosea condemns 
the pilgrimages to Gilgal and Beer- 
sheba, it is not implied that it would 


be better to go to Jerusalem; nor, 
indeed, is any condemnation of the 
worship at the high places more 
drastic than Isaiah’s of the cultus in 
Jerusalem. Before the latter part of 
the seventh century there is no thought 
that Jehovah has such an exclusive 
preference for Solomon’s temple.— 
George Foot Moore. 


AN ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 


For founders wise, with vision strong, 
For blessed after-days, 

For faithful souls the years along, 
We sing our hymn of praise. 


Thy kingdom come, they prayed of old, 
Our watchword let it be ; 

That day by bards and seers foretold 
The world shall surely see. 


The Church of God is greater far 
Than temples, place, or times ; 

In hearts sincere its altars are, 
The ages peal its chimes. 


While living memories throng the hour 
Like messengers of light, 
Come, Spirit of the Past, with power, 
Give us thy grace and might ! 
—Edward A. Horton. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1917 
CLOSE THE RANKS—A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 


SCRIPTURE READING: PsaLM 371-23, i 
Hymns: 163 H. & C.S.; 224 Heart and Voice; 412 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Evercise thyself unto godliness—I1 Timotuy 4°. 
In battle when men are falling, it is needful to close the ranks. It is no less 
necessary to fill them up from the reserves. That isa lesson for our Sunday Schools. 
They exist to teach the boys and girls to fight many enemies that will meet them 
as they go through life. We want the generation which will take our places to 
be better than ourselves. It is therefore our bounden duty as teachers to teach 
them all that we know of the true way of living. It seems likely that what is 
known as secular education will one day be the practice in our day schools. 
The Sunday School then must make it its business to teach religion. If we are 
to teach that with any hope of success we must be religious ourselves. Boys 
and girls are quick to say ‘ Our teacher teaches us not to do this or that and yet 
does it sometimes.’ It.is sad when that reproach is true. Our first need then 
is to live our religion. ; 
Our ranks as teachers have been thinned severely by this hideous war. Fewer 
i are left to take up the work of the schogl, just when that work is more needed 
than ever. It is necessary to close our ranks, that we may be able to fight better 
against sin and selfishness ; it is no less necessary to fill them up by calling others 
to help us. The supreme hope of our country is in our boys and girls. As they 
grow wp we must look to them to take our places, we must so train them that 
they dan build a fairer building than we have built upon the foundation which 
we haye laid. Many things then are needed in this New Year. First there is 
enthusiasm for the things that are ‘ lovely and of good report.’ We need not only 
to be in earnest, but to convince others that we are in earnest. That is of the 
highest importance for every teacher and elder scholar in our Sunday Schools. 
nthusiasm for the work will carry us over many difficulties, keep us patient 
in the trials which assail all Sunday school teachers, help us to be i our places 
regularly and punctually, stir us on to the preparation-of our lessons Sunday by 
Sunday. 

Our next'essential is to love the boys and girls whom it is our honour to teach, 
to get to know them in their homes, to win their affection by our kindness and 
faithfulness, to command their respect by our characters. In all of these things 
our simple faith will help us much. The common service at the front has drawn 
the denominations nearer together and lifted up once more the one standard of 
character set by Jesus himself, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ That is 
the test applied by our soldiers to the chaplains sent to care for their spiritual 
welfare. It is a test which will stand against the force of time. We have a 
great opportunity now of making our free faith felt in our land. When the war 
is over we shall have a greater opportunity still. Are we going to grasp it, to 
use it for the glory of God and the service of men and women? We shall com- 
mend it to others most surely by living it. I felt a thrill of delight run through 
me, when I:heard an orthodox lady say, ‘I do like Unitarians ; they are always 
helping someone.’ That was a living testimony to the truth of our religion. 
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I have been a teacher every Sunday save for a short period of university life. I 
know all the difficulties of the task and the consecration which it requires. I 
know and gladly recognise the wonderful constancy of our teachers and the noble 
work which they are doing. This New Year brings with it both an urgent call 
and a great opportunity. I have spoken of the opportunity, let me say a few 
words about the call. We are called to make our free faith a living influence 
in our land. We are called through it to help the boys and girls to win noble 
characters. We are called to shew by our words and our lives, that*real 
Christianity does not consist in assent to this or that creed or system, but m 
life with, in, and for God, lived out amongst our brothers and sisters. Itisa 
serious call, as Law the old mystic perceived. It requires much self-denial to 
obey it. But we can achieve this great end if we make a whole-hearted effort 
and pray earnestly to our Father to help us. 

While we close our ranks and fill them up, as best we can, may we never forget 
to consecrate ourselves to our service by fervent prayer. That is the mightiest 
force on earth. It will kindle the fire of an all-conquering enthusiasm, which 
will carry us through the New Year with unflinching constancy and unfailing 
faith. 

ARTHUR W. Fox, 
President of the Sunday School Association. 


Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 
A CHILD’S BELIEF ABOUT GOD 


For THE TEACHERS’ CLASS. 


[It is important that wherever it is in the least degree possible teachers’ classes 
should be held for the study of these lessons which Mr. Collins Odgers has so 
kindly prepared. Young teachers especially will benefit by the guidance which 
a minister can give. Epiror.] 

Mrs. Farrington, of Richmond, read a paper on this subject at the annual 
meeting of the Manchester District Sunday School Association, held at Oldham, 
on Good Friday, 1896. This was printed verbatim in Light on the Way, vol. IV., 
No. 5, May, 1896. It has been thought that a short synopsis of Mrs. Farrington’s 
paper might be useful to teachers if printed in THE SUNDAy ScHooL MonrtTuHLy, 
and accompanied by suggestions for simple lessons on each of the five clauses of 
the Belief. The President of the Liverpool District Sunday School Society who 
heard the paper read at Oldham twenty years ago can testify to the deep interest 
then aroused in many minds by Mrs. Farrington’s words. With her consent he 
has given a summary of her paper and elaborated the five clauses of the Belief. 
Mrs. Farrington emphasised the following points :— 

(1) There are some things which we may certainly know about God. 

(2) These things may be taught to children. 

(3) They may be taught in such a way as not to impede the subsequent develop- 
ment of thought and kmowledge. 

‘(4) Upon Sunday School Teachers rests the obligation to teach these things 
to their scholars so far as they themselves have mastered them. 

Three main questions were asked and answers supplied. 

J.—What can we teach about God ? 

(a) God’s relation to his children. He is the Father who sustains us and all 
creatures ; we are dependent on his love and mercy. Because of this relation 
we can trust him entirely. 

(6) God’s essential character. He is the best and highest. He is that than 
which we can think of nothing holier, nothing wiser, nothing better, nothing 
more loving. 

(c) What God requires of us. Good conduct ; not prescribed notions or observ- 
ances. We serve him when we do all our work as well as we can in a gentle and 
loving spirit. This is the most important lesson a child can learn. 


A Child’s Belief about God BY 


Il.—Whence do we gain this knowledge of God ? 

(a) From Internal evidence. A child starts with his own ability to love some 
being from whom he receives love ; to admire what is essentially good and true ; 
to trust himself to the keeping of one who is kind. In other words a child has 
a moral nature which enables him to apprehend the relation in which he stands 
to the Heavenly Father. From the conception of what is good, wise, loving, 
he can rise to the idea of what is Best, Wisest, Most Loving. 

(6) From Exteynal evidence. 

(1) The Bible gives evidence of a gradual advance in man’s knowledge of God. 
From the first, however, God stood for Righteousness. He demanded from his 
worshippers right conduct. 

(2) From Jesus we learn the proportion, the emphasis, the respective values 
of those qualities we ascribe to God—the sense that love is the supreme quality 
in God, the one in which all the rest are set; and that is our supreme law, the 
one which includes everything. 

(3) We learn divine truths also from the slowly accumulating human experi- 
ence of all past ages ; from the thoughts, words, impressions left by the world’s 
prophets, poets, and sages. 

Ill.—How shall we teach these things to children ? 

By telling them over and over again ; telling them in fresh ways ; telling them 
in familiar ways. It is well, e.g., that they should learn to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and never forget it. Why not let every child learn by heart, and have 
frequently repeated in every junior class in the Sunday school, such a’ brief 
formula of faith and belief as shall stick in a child’s mind, something limited to 
essentials, and which cannot be outgrown. The following formula is suggested. 
It may be called ‘ A Child’s Belief about God as taught by Jesus.’ 

(i) ‘I believe in God the Maker and Sustainer of all that is—my Father—and 
the Father of all men. 

(ii) ‘I believe that God speaks to me through this world in which he has 
placed me, through the livesand words of all good men, and through my own soul. 

(iii) ‘I believe that I may trust God entirely, both in what I see and in what I 
do not see, for this life and the life to come. 

(iv) ‘I believe that I serve God by faithfully and cheerfully doing the duties 
he has given me to do, and by living in love with all around me. 

(v) ‘And I ask his grace, that I may listen to him more attentively, trust 


him more entirely, and serve him more diligently unto my life’s end. Amen.’ 
J. C. ODGERs. 


A CHILD’S BELIEF ABOUT GOD—I. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1917 

SCRIPTURE READING: PsaLM 1391-12, 23, 24, 

Hymns: 45 H. & C.S.; 59 Heart and Voice; 126 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: I believe in God the Maker and Sustainery of all that is—my 
Fathey—and the Father of all men. 

God the Maker of all that is—When we think of all the things we see we 
want a beginning ; we wish to trace them back to an origin, or starting-point. 
And that beginning must be a conscious mind or will, for we cannot believe 
that everything has come by chance. 

Could the beauty of the fern-frond, the colour of the rose, the majesty of the 
mountains, the glory of the stars have come from chance ? Could the human 
mind with all its varied powers have been the product of inert matter ? Could 
the attributes of the soul—faith, hope, aspiration, self-sacrificing love, have 
sprung from nothing ? We feel that there is no alternative but to believe that 
the Maker is a being having a mind which declares itself in the order and beauty 
discernible throughout the universe in the infinitely great and the infinitely 
small. Note the ‘wonders revealed by the telescope and microscope. 

We believe also that the maker is capable of moral discrimination, that he 
has so planned the details of our existence as to make us suffer when we do 
wrong ; the downfall of unworthy nations reveals the working of a divine law 
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of righteousness. Retribution for sin is sometimes slow, sometimes swift. And 
we discover a moral purpose behind many of the conditions and circumstances 
of daily life, as, e.g., in the sequence of day and night, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, etc. In the maker of the universe and in the maker of 
man, we discover One who is not only supremely wise, skilful, orderly, construc- 
tive, but is capable of moral discrimination and_has placed us under moral 
governance. 

God the Sustainer of all—We must acknowledge that we are not self-sus- 
taining. We are dependent on air, warmth, food, rain supply, alternation of 
seasons, etc. We are dependent also on the regular maintenance of natural 
law throughout the universe, for on that regularity our ordinary life is sustained, 
and all our science is built. In the darkness of night we are conscious of the 
solemn majesty of the stars, of the regulated paths of planets and comets, of 
the fixed stars stationed in the infinite depths of space. Why have they not long 
since been overwhelmed in colossal confusion and destruction ? Because they 
are all sustained in their places by the hand of God. 

My Father—The Being whose character we should esteem, whose love we 
should reciprocate, whose rule we should obey. We have in ourselves some- 
thing of his nature. We are made in his moral image. What is best in our 
nature is an index to his nature. What we know to be evil cannot in his sight 
be right. The sacred relation in which a human parent stands to his child 
reveals the divine relation existing between the Heavenly Father and ourselves. 

The Father of all Men.—The Fatherhood of God implies the Brotherhood of 
men. Can we be brothers to all men? How many things tell against brother- 
hood—War, Slavery, Caste, Privilege, Pride, Oppression of all kinds. The 
progress of civilisation and of the world is measured by the advance of friendly 
relations among men. Goodwill among nations fostered by a better understand- 
ing of one another’s wishes, wants, and ideals. 

J. C. ODGERS. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 2lst, 1917 
A CHILD’S BELIEF ABOUT GOD—II. 


SCRIPTURE READING: PsaLM 8, 

Hymns: 34 H. & C.S.; 236 Heart and Voice; 63 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: I believe that God speaks to me through this world in which he has 
placed me, through the lives and words of all good men, and through my own soul. 

If God is our Father, and we inherit something of his nature we should expect 
him to speak to us, for it is inconceivable that a parent should not wish to 
speak to his child. But how does God speak to us ? 

To the early Jews it was difficult to conceive of speech apart from words 
actually spoken or written. Hence arose the tradition that God had spoken 
face to face with Moses in the Hebrew tongue, and written on a tablet of stone 
the words which constitute the essential parts of the Ten Commandments. 

But may we not believe that God can speak, and does speak, to us without 
audible or written words. When Raphael painted a Madonna and Child he did 
not write on the canvas ‘ This is the Madonna,’ for at a glance everyone could 
see by the refined and solemn beauty of the face, and the sacred love expressed 
in the eyes for whom the figure was intended. There was speech without words. 
When Praxiteles, the sculptor, modelled a wrestler or a disc-thrower he placed 
no inscription at the base ; the subject was self-evident. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs 
without words’ embody various emotions which susceptible souls can readily 
apprehend. God can speak without words. How ? 

(A) God speaks to us through the world.—He speaks through the beauty, 
grandeur, sublimity, and mystery of nature; by the exhibition of his infinite 
power; and by the evidences of perfect law and order throughout creation. 
In the beauty of the lily, the grandeur of the ocean, the sublimity of the moun- 
tain range the heart of man receives a message which he cannot adequately 
express in words. 
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The great ever-flowing stream of force, known to us under different phases and 
names, as heat, electricity, magnetism, etc., we believe to be a constant emana- 
tion of the divine will. We are brought into communion with the orderly mind 
of the Creator when we perceive how neatly the peas are placed in the pod, 
how the fern-frond unfolds to the sunshine, how the fruit follows the flower. 

The uniformity of nature, the laws of nature, are terms which imply the 
orderliness of God ; there can be no orderliness except as proceeding from an orderly 
mind ; without such a mind this universe would give evidence only of disorder, 
confusion and chaos. But in many other ways God speaks to us through nature. 
From the spring-time we gain a lesson of hopefulness ; from the autumn one of 
gratitude for what is realised; from the morning an inspiration of energy ; 
from the night a kiss of peace ; from the watchful eyes of the stars an intimation 
that we stand always in view of one who never sleepeth. 

(6) God speaks through the lives and words of all good men.—(a) He speaks 
through the heroic deeds, the patient endurance, the noble self-sacrifice of those 
who in every walk of life have set us a good example and shewn the sublimer 
side of human character. The names of heroes and martyrs are recorded in 
the history of every nation ; but in humble life we may find instances of noblest 
‘devotion to duty. These afford illustrations of the best qualities of human 
character, and give us intimations of what in God’s sight is of noblest worth. 

(6) He speaks through the words of poets, prophets, reformers of every age 
and nation. Their souls have been inspired by the divine spirit, and through 
them God speaks to us. Inspiration does not imply infallibility of thought or 
language ; it does imply an illumination of the spirit which aids the interpreta- 
tion of all phases of human life. Jesus declared that he had received such an 
illumination from the Father, that the words he spoke were given him by the 
Father. 

(C) God speaks through my own soul.—We hear his voice in conscience, the 
faculty by which we learn the moral.values of our motives, thoughts and deeds ; 
in our sense of duty ; in our consciousness of responsibility, the intimation that 
a trust has been laid upon us; in the solemnity of prayer; and in the great 
crises of life whether joyful or sorrowful. By the varied discipline of life we are 
aroused to better things, and in the recesses of the soul we hear the call of God. 

J. C. ODGERs. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 28th, 1917 
A CHILD’S BELIEF ABOUT GOD-—III. 


SCRIPTURE READING: MaTTHEW 108-20, 

Hymns: 267 H. & C.S.; 63 Heart and Voice; 128 S.S. Hymn Book. ; 

Memory Text: I believe that I may trust God entirely, both in what I see and in 
what I do not see, for this life and the life to come. 

We can have trust only where we have knowledge of another’s goodness of 
heart or ability to direct us. We can trust our parents because we know they 
love us; we can trust the word of a shepherd on the mountains because we 
believe he is able to show us the way we should go. And these two attributes 
come into play in our thought of God. We can trust him because we believe he 
has both love for his children, and ability to do what is best for us. To trust 
God in all the perils and sorrows of life is the highest achievement of religion ; 
it is the victory of faith. 

(a) I believe I may trust God for what I see—What do I see? The experi- 
ence of life opens our eyes to many facts such as the following :—(1) that we 
are made better by the discipline we undergo; (2) that misfortune may bring 
out the better side of character ; (3) that painful efforts are necessary to ensure 
progress in knowledge and moral improvement; (4) that self-restraint is the 
first step towards a religious life. 

We can see for ourselves the truth of these facts; they are part of our daily 
experience. A merchant suffers grievous loss, but his efforts to retrieve his 
position educates all the latent. powers of his soul. Arkwright invented the 
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spinning frame, but he suffered the most painful privations before he could over- 
come the difficulties which delayed its successful completion ; without his patience 
and perseverance the machine would never have been given to the world. 
We can trust God in the discipline which corrects and purifies us, for we can see 
the beneficent results. 

(b) L believe I may trust God in what I do not see.—There are sad tragedies 
in life in which we cannot discern the hand of God. Disease cripples a bread- 
winner, and he cannot support his family. A mother dies and leaves her children 
without any to care for them. Misfortune blights a noble career. We fail to 
see any good ‘purpose in this deprivation, but we must trust where we cannot 
know. On a thick foggy day in winter a man drives a coach over a bridge 
which spans a broad river. He can see only a few feet in front of him but he 
drives on. The end of the bridge may be broken down and he may be hurled 
into the depths, but there is no indication of danger, he trusts that the bridge is 
as firm as ever in every part, and lets the horses goon, Heisright in using every 
precaution but he has to trust where he cannot see. When he reaches the other 
side in safety he knows he has dome well to trust. So with ourselves even in 
the dark crises and calamities of life. Where we can neither know nor see, we 
must trust in the eternal love and goodness. 

(c) I believe I may trust God for this Life—-Why? Because in the present 
life I can find sufficient proof of his love and care. Many experiences which at 
first seem harsh and cruel prove to have somewhere about them evidences of 
divine love and wisdom ; the dark cloud proves to have a silver lining, and a 
rainbow shines through falling tears. We may trust God in this life because 
we know that the discipline to which we must submit draws us nearer to him. 

(d) I believe I may trust him for the life to come.—Why? Because the 
present and future life are both under the view and guardianship of the Heavenly 
Father. The future life is a continuation of this life on a higher plane, and if 
God is the ruler of this life so will he be of the life to come. We believe in a 
hereafter for many reasons, but most of us are content to say that the Heavenly 
Father will call all his children around him in the home above because he will 
not wish to lose any from his sight. With that future in our minds we may 
trust the eternal love for this life and for that which is to come. 

; J. C. ODGERS. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 


The lessons for January and February will be stories of ‘ Children of the Bible. 
While each story will be complete in itself, the teacher will find that the various 
stages of Jewish history will be dealt with in succession. It is important to 
remember this to give the right historical atmosphere to the story. Good 
pictures, giving details of dwelling places, dress, furniture, and physical sur- 
roundings will also be an invaluable aid in this direction. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1917 
THE SON OF A CHIEF 


SCRIPTURE READING: GENESIS 181-10; 223-18, 

Hymns: 75, 76, 136 Hymns for Little Children; 163 H. & C.S.; 224 Heart and 
Voice; 412 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExtT: God will provide.—GENESIS 228. 

Teacher’s Survey.—Abram and his father Terah left the land of the Chaldeans 
to avoid idolatry. They journeyed north to Haran, where Terah died. Abram, 
now head of the tribe (probably numbering about 2,000 persons), travelled 
towards the South along the caravan route to Egypt. 

He camped at many places between Jordan and the Great Sea, and finally 
settled in Hebron, by the oaks of Mamre. 

Tent Life.—Very primitive—the little community must supply all its own 
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wants, though probably grain was obtained by exchange. Corn ground by hand 
mills, cups and bowls made of rough clay and sun baked. Wealth was counted 
by the number of herds and flocks owned. 

Eastern Hospitality—One of the great Eastern virtues. All strangers were 
welcomed and treated with great honour. The very best food was given even 
if the hosts had to deny themselves for weeks afterwards. 

Preparation.—Speak of the country in which most of the Bible narratives 
occurred. Ask the children if they know what the people were called and what 
they are called now. 

To-day we shall hear a story of a little Jewish boy who lived a very long 
time ago. 

Presentation.—The Encampment.—Describe the chief’s tent under the oak tree, 
surrounded by numbers of smaller ones on either side. The open space in front. 
The chief is sitting in the front of the tent in the heat of the day, and although 
he and his wife are very rich and have many cattle and servants, they are very 
sad for they have no little child of their own. 

The Visitors—As he watches he sees three strangers passing by, running 
quickly to meet them he asks that they will rest and have some food (quote 
ch. 18, 3-8). They tell the chief some very good news—that he is to have a 
little son. This gives great joy to both. 

The Chief and his Son.—The boy is called Isaac (meaning laughter)—will be 
head of all his father’s servants when he is older. He loves to go with his father 
to look at the cattle ; to watch the sheep sheared ; to see the women sitting in 
front of their tents grinding corn—and to listen to them singing as they go in 
the cool evening to bring water from the well. 

The Journey.—One day a terrible thought comes to Abraham—that he should 
offer up his son as a sacrifice as the heathen people who lived near did. He 
gave orders one night that they should start early the next morning—he, with 
his son, two servants, an ass, wood and an iron basket of glowing embers—three 
days’ journey. Quote the conversation going up the hillside, ch. 226-8. 

The Return.—The preparations: the voice forbidding: the sacrifice of the 
ram. The joy with which they would hurry home to the sorrowful mother. 
How all would come out to welcome them. 

Expression.—Draw the part of the story you like best. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1917 
THE BOY WHO LIVED WITH A PRINCESS 


ScRIPTURE READING: Exopus 21:10, 

Hymns: 62, 32, 106 Hymns for Little Children ; 326 H. & C.S.; 169 Heart and 
Voice ; 332 S.S Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: And she called his name Moses, and said, Because I drew him 
out of the watey.—ExoDus 219, 

Teacher’s Survey.—Isaac’s son, Jacob, and his twelve sons continued to live 
their pastoral life. Joseph was taken to Egypt. When he became powerful he 
sent for the rest of the tribe which would number several thousand persons. 
The land of Goshen was given them to live in although probably many of them 
settled in different parts of the country (about 1650 B.C.). As time passed they 
became slaves. Their sufferings were increased by Ramses II., the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression (about 1300). They built extensive military store cities and 
great granaries of which the remains have recently been discovered. Finding 
that excessive labour did not lesson this virile race orders were given for the 
murder of the male infants, 

The scene of the story is probably Memphis, the royal city. 

The cradle was probably a wig box such as is shown in the British Museum. 

Preparation.—Last week we heard about a little boy who lived in a tent and 
whose father owned many flocks and herds. To-day we are going to hear about 
a boy who lived in a great city. 
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Presentation—A Wonderful City.—On the banks of a great river, the won- 
derful temples to heathen gods, the carving and paintings on the walls outside 
as well as inside, long avenues of statues—the wonderful palace of the King. 
Many slaves, people in rich, bright coloured robes, many working on large build- 
ings, watched over by cruel task-masters who used whips if the poor men did 
not work hard enough in hot sun. 

A Cruel King.—The king who lived in palace was very cruel. The people 
who were working so hard had come long ago from the land where Isaac had 
lived. King afraid of them, thought bard work would kill them ; it did not, 
so he ordered dear little baby boys to be killed by throwing them into the great 
river. 

A Good Sister—One day beautiful little baby boy was born—his mother 
and father dare not tell anyone. The mother kept him indoors and did all 
she could to keep him from crying. She was helped by her little daughter, 
Miriam. How anxious they must have been, At last the mother knew she 
could keep her dear little boy in the house no longer, so she thought of a 
place to hide him—a place where they would never think to look for babies— 
the river. Made a basket into a cradle, covered it with pitch to make it water- 
tight, and placed the little baby in it. How carefully the mother and sister 
carried the basket down to the river near the Palace and hid it amongst the tall 
grasses that grew along the edge. They could not both stay to watch and com- 
fort little Moses when he cried. If mother stayed people at home might wonder 
where she was. So Miriam kept watch. How anxious she must have been. 

The Kind Princess.—The daughter of the King, with her maids and slaves 
came down to bathe in the river. As they passed along the bank she saw a Strange 
black object floating on the water amongst the tall grasses, perhaps, too, she 
heard a faint cry. How frightened Miriam must have been when she saw the 
Princess stop and tell one of her maids to draw the basket out of the water ; 
how she must have crept nearer and nearer as they carried her dear little brother 
up the bank to the Princess. What would they do with him? Little Moses 
when he saw all these strange people looking at him, cried for his mother in the 
way most babies do. Miriam who was watching the Princess saw that she was 
sorry for the poor little helpless baby and that she had guessed that it was one 
of the little boys that the King had ordered to be killed. A wonderful thought 
came to her. Bravely she knelt before the Princess and asked if she might find 
a nurse for the little boy. The Princess said ‘ Yes.’ Whom did she bring ? 
How glad she must have been. 

The Palace.—When Moses was old enough to leave his mother he was taken 
to the Princess at the King’s Palace there to be brought up as her son and a 
Prince. He had many great teachers, and he grew up to be a very wise, clever, 
and good man, but he did not forget his own home, although perhaps he did not 
often see his own family. 

Expression. —Draw the picture of the Princess finding Moses. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 21st, 1917 
THE BOY WHO HELPED AN OLD MAN 


SCRIPTURE READING: I SAMUEL 124-28; 31-19, 

Hymns: 35, 29, 36 Hymns for Little Children; 171 H. & C.S.; 15 Heart and 
Voice ; 135 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: And Samuel grew and the Lord was with him (19). 

Teacher’s Survey.—The Exodus took place about 1250 B.C., after the Forty 
Years in the Wilderness (a very important formative time; the physical, cere- 
monial and moral laws which moulded the Jews into a great nation had their 
beginnings in this period.) The conquest of Canaan was a very slow process, 
taking roughly about 400 years. The spiritual development of the people was 
very slow and suffered many relapses into the idol customs of the surrounding 
nations, ‘The government was in the hands of judges, e.g., Deborah, Jephthah, 
and lastly Samuel. 
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The Tabernacle.—A drawing of this should be made for the class, also a draw- 
ings of candlestick, altar, ark, etc. 

Preparation.—In lesson last week we talked about the wonderful city in which 
Moses grew up. Do you remember the wonderful temples with their carvings 
and paintings? To-day we are to hear about a little boy who helped to take 
care of another kind of church. 

Presentation.—A Strange Church.—In the same country in which Isaac had 
lived a very long time afterwards there were many people living—but now no 
longer in tents. Their homes were made of bricks, stone, and wood, but there 
was one building that was still like a great tent. It had a wooden framework 
that could be easily taken to pieces. It was covered with curtains. It was 
divided into two parts, one larger than the other. In largest stood altar table 
of showbread and golden candlestick. In smaller, the ark with cherubim (ex- 
plain more fully) ; no chairs, no one but priest (minister) went there; all the 
people stayed outside in large courtyard where there was a large altar for sacri- 
fices. (Explain.) This was God’s House. 

. An Old Priest.—The old priest who looked after this church was called Eli; 
he also used to look after the people and tell them what God wished them to 
do. One day he saw a woman coming to him holding a little boy by the hand. 
She told him how she had always wished to have a little son, and when God 
gave her one she was going to bring him to God’s House that he might serve him. 

The Little Helper—What was the work that little Samuel had to do? Wait 
on old Eli—run his messages, dust and polish the golden candlestick, fill the 
little lamps with oil; but his chief work was to see that the light that burnt all 
night in front of the Ark did not go out. As he lay watching the light he heard 
a voice calling him. 

The Little Messenger.—Thinking it was old Eli he went quickly to the old 
man’s room. (Quote as correctly as possible ch. 34-19.) Why was God able to 
speak to Samuel ? ’ 

Expression.—Draw or model the tabernacle. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 28th, 1916 
THE BOY WHO HELPED A KING 


SCRIPTURE READING: I Sam, 1611-13, 19-23 ; 1 734_36q, 

HyMNs: 25, 79, 120 Hymns for Little Children; 190 H. & C.S.; 59 Heart and 
Voice ; 184 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not wart.—Psa_M 23}. 

Teacher’s Survey.—The worship of Jehovah was the central fact and the bind- 
ing link amongst the scattered families of the Children of Israel; although they 
fell away again and again the prophets and judges acting as the mouthpieces 
of God brought them back from heathen practices. As they became more united 
they desired a ruler who was not a priest, one who would lead them in battle 
and have the pomp and dignity of a king. Saul was chosen. Then his chief 
warrior David. 

It would be well to read Browning’s ‘ Saul.’ (The first part.) 

Preparation.—To-day you will hear the story of another boy who was a 
‘Helper,’ and how he was of use to his king. 

Presentation.—The Shepherd Boy.—VDescribe life on the hills with flocks, 
often away for days together finding fresh green grass and streams that have 
not dried up with the heat—the dangers of wild animals and robbers. A father 
had several sons, but all of them had gone to fight for King Saul. The youngest 
left at home to mind the sheep. Although they thought he was not old enough 
to fight he was very brave, for he had killed a lion and a bear when they had 
come to steal away his young lambs. Often too during the heat of the day he 
would rest in the shade with the sheep round him, playing softly on the harp 
he had made; the tune he would make up as he went along. He could make 
sounds like the birds calling and the wind blowing—the song the men sang 
when they had gathered in the harvest, the tunes that the priests chanted when 
the sacrifices were offered up in God’s House, 
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The Sick King.—The King was often very ill, and no one could make him better, 
but there was one thing that helped him very much, and that was music. He 
was told of this shepherd one day. Messengers were sent to bring him to the 
King’s Palace, and he stayed with the King. What do you think were some of 
the songs he would play and sing. Repeat the 23rd Psalm. 

Expression.—Draw or model David on the hillside with his sheep. 

BEATRICE M. NORMAN, 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—II. 


ATTENTION. WHAT IT IS. DEGREES OF ATTENTION. INTEREST. How 
GaInED. How MAINTAINED. THE PuPIL’s Point oF ViEW. Its IMPORTANCE. 

Books Recommended.—Adams, Primer on Teaching, chapter iii., Dumville, 
Child Mind, pages 109-115, James, Talks to Teachers, chapters x., Xi., pp. 91-115. 

Attention.—To focus the mind upon any object, action or idea is to pay 
attention to it. We actually pay attention to something every minute of con- 
sciousness, although we may be unconscious of this fact. But while itis very easy 
to pay attention to some things, it is extremely difficult to concentrate on others. 

The degree of attention exhibited depends upon the nature of the stimulus and 
the age and temperament of the individual. 

The infant is attracted by the brightness of a bunch of keys or the jingle of 
bells—whatever appeals to the senses. The attraction costs hin no effort: it 
requires no effort. Attention here is spontaneous, involuntary. It is primitive 
in character and is quickly and easily discarded for something of greater atten- 
tion ; indeed, as the mind grows, the sense-attractions are largely, if not com- 
pletely, discarded altogether until the adult looks but does not always see, hears 
but does not always listen. 

, Progressive development introduces us to another kind of attention—that 
which is purposeful, requiring an effort of will-power to maintain it, disregard- 
ing or ignoring sense impressions. The individual is lost to sensations of pleasure 
or pain in pursuit of a desired aim or object. Such conscious focussing of the 
mind is termed Voluntary Attention. 

Apperception.—Arising from the first and leading up to the second there is 
yet another degree of attention which claims a place midway between the two. 
The mind may be momentarily aware of sense impressions and conscious that 
sounds are audible, that someone is reading or singing or playing, that some- 
thing or someone has moved, that weather conditions are unusual or not to 
one’s liking, but this knowledge immediately loses its significance in the greater 
importance of the work or thought or purpose engrossing the mind. The mind 
is attracted by the sense impressions, it is not distracted by them; it is not 
absorbed in them. This is a higher form of Involuntary Attention known as 
Apperception. 

It follows from the foregoing that to speak of a normal person as ‘ inattentive ’ 
is to speak incorrectly. Yet we do frequently speak of ‘ inattentive’ scholars. 
It behoves us to realise that the scholar has fixed his mind on another object or 
thought to the exclusion of that which claims the teacher’s attention. It is not 
‘Inattention but ‘ Othey-Attention. It is attention directed along (from the 
teacher s point of view) the wrong channel. 

The teacher intent on imparting instruction, the responsive scholar keen to 
take it in, the unresponsive but perfectly docile pupil pursuing his own dreams 
and thoughts, and the unresponsive tiresome child bent on mischief are each 
attentive to something : the trouble is that in two cases only is it the same thing. 

Interest.—Attention is the foundation of all knowledge and is determined by 
Interest. To secure attention from the pupils two great requirements must be 
fulfilled : the lesson must be kept within the capacity and understanding of the 
children; it must appeal to their emotions and tendencies. 

It is well to remember that it is possible to ‘ understand’ without being in- 
terested, but it is impossible to be ‘ interested ’ without being able to understand. 
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Mere understanding leaves one quite cold and unresponsive: understanding 
plus interest becomes at once warm and appealing. Attention in the generally 
accepted sense, is bound up with interest. What we attend to we are interested 
in, what we are interested in we attend to. Interest is the emotion which accom- 
panies attention. It may be agreeable or disagreeable in quality ; it is expressed 
in activity. 

Without interest, concentration or ‘ pure attention ’ cannot be maintained for 
more than a few seconds by the adult. The mind wanders and has to be recalled 
to the subject. A child’s mind wanders more easily than an adult’s. 

From old to new.—It is impossible to be interested in that which is entirely 
outside one’s range of experience, but if we know a little—a very little—it forms 
the foundation for learning more. Therefore, one essential for rousing interest 
is to connect the new with the old, to associate the unfamiliar with the familiar. 

The appeal.—The teacher can make his appeal in a variety of ways. ‘In 
keeping the attention of the child begin with the line of his native interests, and 
offer him objects that have some immediate connection with these. The Kinder- 
garten method, the object teaching, the blackboard and manual training work 
all recognise this feature. . . . Next, step by step, connect with these first objects 
and experiences the later objects and ideas which you wish to instil. (Talks to 
Teachers, p. 95-6). 

The pupil’s point of view.—Commonsense, observation and teaching experi- 
ence will suggest methods and associative ideas to the teacher, so that the place 
is made and the need for the new idea is felt by the child. If the teacher wants 
to know what will interest children, he must become ‘as a little child,’ not 
‘talking down’ to them, but having a real sympathy with them, for children 
quickly distinguish between the assumed and the real. 

Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the work must be co-operative. The 
child should be encouraged to make his own deductions, to suggest conclusions. 
He will not be interested unless he contributes some thought to the lesson, but 
the teacher must not be surprised if the conclusions and deductions are immature 
and faulty. 

QuESTIONS.—1. Distinguish between Voluntary and Involuntary attention. 
(Primer of Teaching, p. 33, 34)- 

2. Why is it necessary to combine the new with the familiar ? (Primer, p. 37 ; 
Talks to Teachers, p. 96.) 

3. What advantage can be claimed for looking at things from another’s 
point of view? (Primer, p. 39). 

4. Discuss the statement ‘ Voluntary attention cannot be continuously sus- 
tained.’ (Primer, p. 30; Talks to Teachers, p. 101). 

5. Why is change necessary to the maintenance of Interest? (Pyvimer, p. 36; 
Talks to Teachers, 103-4). 

6. In the case of a clash between your own and your scholar s interest what 
action would you advise? (Primer, p. 44-45). 

7. How can the principle underlying the serial story be applied to class 
teaching ? (Primer, p. 45; Pp. 30). 

8. Distinguish between ‘ native’ and ‘acquired’ interest. (Talks to Teachers, 

. 91-94). 
E A pee: methods and means by which, having roused interest, the teacher 
is enabled to maintain it. Consult Personal Experience and Observation. 


PRAYER.—The way is long, our Father, and sometimes very weary. We 
crowd and bruise one another in passing, and often we forget the goal in the 
heat and hurry of the pilgrimage. Start us forth, we pray, each day with 
fresh courage, and whisper in our hearts a little song to gladden our steps as we 
take up our burdens anew. Grant that the lightest of these may ever be our 
conscience, and that we may never be too laden with personal troubles to carry 
the balm of sympathy for friend and foe. Above all, grant us the gift of clear 
vision, that we may pierce the doubts and fears of the passing moment, and 
dwell with unfaltering confidence upon the ultimate fact of thy love. Amen.— 
Alice Hegan Rise. 
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THE importance of the training the 
children of to-day receive in morals 
and religion is being more and more 
recognised by those who can _ see 
sufficiently into the future. It is in 
the children of the present generation 
that the future of civilisation must 
rest. Our teaching, in consequence, 
must be the best we can give in the 
Sunday Schools as well as in the 
Council Schools. 

Tue Sunday School 
therefore, is preparing a series of 
pamphlets under the general title 
‘The Sunday School To-day,’ dealing 
with different points of Sunday School 
work, its aims, and its difficulties, 
which will prove of great value to the 
Teacher who wants to see his school 
the ideal school and his class the 
ideal class. Each pamphlet will be 
brightly written by an acknowledged 
expert, and will be sold for one penny 
or two pence each. 


Association, 


Tue first half dozen of these papers 
will be published as soon after Easter 
as possible, and we anticipate a large 


demand at the Whit-week meetings. 
Those already arranged for include 
the subjects ‘ The Spirit of the Sunday 
School,’ ‘Home Influence,’ ‘ Child 
Nature,’ ‘The Use of the Lantern. in 
the School,’ ‘The Decoration of the 
School,’ ‘The Preparation of the 
Lesson,’ etc. 


As an introduction to the series, 
Teachers should not fail to secure a 
copy of another pamphlet to be issued 
early in the New’ Year on ‘Aims and 
Ideals of Religious Education.’ 


Gop’s| Minute.—A book . of 365 
Daily Prayers, sixty seconds long*for 
Home Worship. The Vir’ Publish- 
ing Co. 2s. net. We are entirely in 
sympathy with the object the pub- 
lishers have in view, and some of the 
prayers are a real help to devotion. 
Others we cannot use without altera- 
tion—but that is good: the exercise 
leads to sincerity and clarity; no 
prayers can be of much avail unless 
they are the honest expression of 
inward feeling. 


It takes so little to make people happy. Just a touch if we knew how to give 


it ; just a word fitly spoken ; 


just a trick, a knack, a slight readjustment of some 


bolt or pin or bearing in the delicate machinery of the soul. 


. There is no one sift I covet moré than this skill to reset creaking souls. 
little drop of oil will silence the creaking hinge. 
The difficulty is that we are inept. 
Most of the rubs and clashes of life might be avoided with a little 
But we are so monstrously unskilled in love. 


of the time. 
all thumbs, 
shrewdness, 


One 
We all mean well enough, most 
Weare butter-fingered. We are 


What a joy it would 


be to be an artist,a virtuoso, in the game of human hearts ! 
Let us study and practise, this matter until we shall learn love’s preventive 


moves. 


A little sun, 


For it takes so little to make people happy. 


Writes Stopford Brooke : 


a little rain, 


A soft wind blowing from the west, 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast: 
A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 
And life as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. ay ore Crane, D. Dd. 


Where music is there can no ill thing be. 
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Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 
A CHILD’S BELIEF ABOUT GOD—IV. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1917 


SCRIPTURE READING: Luke 1237-52, 

Hymns: 90, 82 H. &C.S.; 177, 376, Heart and Voice ; 19, 287, S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: I believe that I serve God by faithfully and cheerfully doing the 
duties he has given me to do, and by living in love with all around me. 

What is God’s service ?—How can we serve him? When we wish to shew 
our gratitude to him for all his mercies, to prove the reality of our worship, and 
our consciousness or obligation to him, what is the service that will be acceptable 
to him? That has been the universal cry, and in many different ways it has 
been claimed that an answer has been found. 

Cain thought the best way to serve God was to bring to him a sacrifice of 
fruits, and Abel a sacrifice of alamb. To the great temple at Jerusalem members 
of the Jewish tribes came three times every year to present their offerings, be- 
lieving that God was best served by the sacrifice of bulls and goats. 

Against such a conception of service Jesus protested when he drove the cattle- 
drovers and money-changers from the outer court. But long before his time 
some of the noblest prophets of Israel had made a similar protest, declaring 
that external compliance with a religious custom was no real service in the sight 
of God, who looked only at the attitude of the soul (Micah vi. 6-9 ; Psalm li. 10-17 
Isaiah i, 10-17). The Pharisees believed that God was served by the strictest 
keeping of the Sabbath, and every detail of the ceremonial law; against such 
a belief Jesus uttered a strong protest (Luke xi. 37-52). 

In more modern times it has been held that we best serve God by compliance 
with ecclesiastical authority, the renunciation of the rights of conscience, and 
submission to the restraints of a conventual life. How can we best serve him ? 

As Christians we naturally go to Jesus and ask for his answer. He taught us 
that we can serve God by (1) doing his will ; (2) serving our fellows. 

(1) But what is his will ?—It is his will that we should faithfully and cheer- 
fully perform the duties which he has given us to do. That is our best service. 
Jesus told his disciples that those who did God’s will held the highest place in 
his esteem. (Matt. vii. 21; xii. 46-50; Mark iii. 31-35). ‘Thy will be done’ 

- was his constant prayer. 

(a2) In doing God’s will we must shew faithfulness; in other words there 
must be complete fulfilment of our trust. We must resist all temptations to 
unfaithfulness. A clerk in a business house is sometimes tempted to escape 
irksome duties, to waste his time, to be unpunctual, careless, and inattentive. 
He is not faithful unless he gives his heart to the energetic pursuit of the objects 
for which he is engaged. All through life we are conscious that the obligation 
to be faithful rests upon us. If God’s will is clear to us then slackness, slowness, 
unwillingness must be put aside, and in the truly faithful performance of our 
tasks we shall find an unexpected joy. 
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(b) Cheerfulness. But we may conform to duty, we may accomplish all our 
tasks well and faithfully, and yet shew a sullen spirit, an unwillingness, which 
suggests that we are obeying a power which we cannot resist. In the home, 
the school, the church, the office, the workshop, Cheerfulness adds an unspeak- 
able charm and beauty to every act. A dull morose compliance with orders takes 
all the music out of every kind of service. The value of cheerfulness was well 
known in ancient times, The compiler of the book of Proverbs says (xv. 13), 
“A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance; he that is of a merry heart 
hath a continual feast.’ And St. Paul says (Romans xii. 8) that when we are 
engaged in acts of charity and mercy there must be no frown upon the face; all 
must be done with cheerfulness. 

(2) We do God’s will by serving others.—Jesus said (Mark xii. 31) ‘ And the 
second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The 
brotherhood of man is implied in the fatherhood of God. We serve our fellows 
by generous consideration of their needs and claims, by offering our help even 
when it is not asked, by removing barriers which divide class and class. St. 
Paul (I Cor. xii. 26) reminds us that ‘ whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it ; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’ 

J. C. ODGERs. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 11th, 1917 
A CHILD’S BELIEF ABOUT GOD—V. 


SCRIPTURE READING: Habakkuk 3. 

Hymns: 321 H. & C.S.; 107 Heart and Voice: 233 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: And I ask his grace that I may listen to him more attentively, 
trust him more entirely, and serve him more diligently unto my life’s end. Amen. 

What is grace ?—Grace means free unmerited favour, or spontaneous good- 
ness. To ask God’s grace is to ask his kindly help to a degree that is beyond 
one’s deserts, or more briefly, to ask his gracious assistance. We are apt to rise 
and then to fall, to make good resolutions and then to forget them; we lack 
steadiness in our efforts; nevertheless God in his goodness will do more for us 
than we deserve ; he will give us his grace. 

(a) That I may listen more attentively to his divine voice in my own soul, in the 
beauty and sublimity of nature, in the lives and teachings of all good men, and 
in the experience of all mankind. We must wait for that divine voice in seasons 
of doubt, and pain, and sorrow, as well as in moments of peace and joy. With- 
out due attention it would be useless to listen; if we have a strong desire to 
hear, we shall soon understand. 

(0) That I may trust him more entirely.—It is easy to trust in his goodness 
when all things go well with us and we are in peace and happiness; it is not 
easy when we suffer disappointment, trial, and loss. The longer the trial the 
less easy it is to trust. It is then that we must rally our faith in God’s good- 
ness that we may dismiss our fears, and rest wholeheartedly on his love and 
compassion. 

(c) That I may serve him more diligently, with a cheerful heart and steadfast 
will. It was the desire of Jesus to serve God in that way ; ‘I am among you as 
he that serveth.’ And he gave the highest praise to those who served best: 
“He that serveth shall be greatest of all.’ 

(¢@) Unto my life’s end.—Young people do not wish to think about the close 
of life; they stand at the beginning, and the end seems very far away. But 
surely it is not sad to look on life as a continual progress tending ever upward and 
onward as is implied in this paragraph. If we advance in spiritual things unto 
the end of life we cannot suppose that at that point progress will abruptly cease. 
In the next life with fewer drawbacks and with larger powers the advance will 
be quicker and surer. 

(ec) Amen.—This is a word which concludes a prayer or hymn or the expression 
of any spiritual aspiration. Amen is the Hebrew word for truthfulness, sincerity, 
and when it is uttered it is a kind of pledge that what has gone before is the real 


Jacob’s Wrestling with God 69. 


and heart-felt wish of the person who utters it; it is the sign of solemn attesta- 
tion, In Isaiah Ixy. 16, Jehovah is called the ‘God of Amen.’ i.e., the God of 
Truthfulness ; and in Revelation iii. 14, we find the words ‘ Thus saith the Amen, 
the faithful and true witness.’ 

“Amen ’ signifies very much more than a sign that the end is reached, much 
more than a full stop. It is a pledge of sincerity in different ways. It implies : 

(1) Sincerity in prayer.—I{ the prayer we utter is not the real emotion of a 
trustful heart it is a sham. In some Eastern lands it is supposed that one is 
praying if one turns the handle of a prayer-wheel, or hoists a flag on which are 
inscribed words of praise and supplication. Jesus’ parable of Pharisee and 
Publican (Luke xviii. 9-14) shews what he felt as to the need of sincerity in 
prayer. f 

(2) Sineerity in belief—We cannot really say ‘Amen’ if our belief in divine 
realities is weak and insecure. We must have a sure faith before we can pray 
with a confident spirit. A prayer is an expression of faith, not of doubt. 

(3) Sincerity in the conduct and management of our lives.—When we say 
“Amen’ do we mean that though our prayer be sincere, and our belief in God 
unshaken, we do not intend to shape our life in any truer, better fashion ? Can 
we be content to pursue a careless, thoughtless, aimless life, destitute of any 
noble purpose or righteous principle ? ‘Amen’ should be the pledge of sincerity 
in everything ; the sign that it is our prayer to think truly, speak truly, and live 


truly without recourse to pretences and deceits. 
J. C. ODGERs. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18th, 1917 
JACOB’S WRESTLING WITH GOD 


SCRIPTURE READING: GENESIS 3224-32, 
HYMNS : 331,77 H. & C.S.; 95, 99 Heart and Voice; 165, 156 5.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved. —GENESIS 3229, 

Aim.—Only after conflict can we obtain the good. 

Method.—We all know that if we are going to run in any race we have to train 
for it. Football teams train and practise before playing a cup-tie. And we 
know that we like to watch a game that is hard fought, when both sides are 
about equal, and not where one is very much better than the other and the game 
is one-sided. We like to beat opponents who have equal chances with us. We 
always get the greatest pleasure after the hardest struggle and the hardest work. 

Similarly, to get good. Highest good can only come after much care, thought, 
and effort, ; 

Jacob’s Wrestling.—After wrestling all night, was rewarded, not with the name 
of his opponent, but with his blessing—something greater. 

So, when we make up our minds that there is some special good that we want, 
we must not expect it to come too easily. We must work for it. 

What are some of the special goods that we want to come into our lives ? 

Health cannot be maintained, except at the cost of much care. We cannot 
“let ourselves go’ and take no thought of health, and expect still to be healthy 
and well. And if we get run down, we have a lot of trouble to build up again. 

Wealth, too, we cannot get simply by sitting down and waiting for it. We have 
to work hard and wait years before we can get rich. If we got it easily, we 
should not appreciate it, we should throw it about as if it had no value. But if 
we have to work for it, and work hard, then we know the value of it, and it 
becomes more precious to us, and we want to use it to the best purpose possible. 

If you want some book and have to save up for it, it is much more percious than 
if all you had to do was to walk into the bookseller’s and pick it up ;—c.f., story 
of Charles Lamb, who used to pass time after time the shop in which he had seen 
some longed-for volume, save up his money, then late on a Saturday night he 
would decide that he could not live without it and so would go out and buy it ; 
c.f. also, Robert Collyer’s Some Memories, in which he tells how he hesitated 
between some candy and ‘ Dick Whittington,’ and decided in favour of the 
latter, which he had kept ever since, 
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So it is with the best possible thing we can possess—the blessing and knowledge 
of God. It does not come simply, “just for the asking. We have to wait and 
work, and even then. it will be a long time in coming. But when it does come 
it will exceed expectations, just as the blessing was better than the name 
demanded by Jacob. ', 
BERTRAM LISTER. 


Joe’s First Temptation.—Deacon Jones kept a little fish market. ‘Do you 
want a boy to help you?’ asked Joe White one day. ‘I guess I can sell fish.’ 

‘ Cait you give good weight to my customers and take good care of my pennies ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Joe; and forthwith he took his place in the market, 
weighed the fish, and kept the room in order. 

‘A whole day for fun, fireworks, and crackers to-morrow!’ exclaimed Joe, 
as he buttoned his white apron about him the day before the Fourth of July. 
A great trout was flung down on the counter. 

“Here’s a royal trout, Joe. I caught it myself. You may have it for ten 
cents. Just hand over the money, for I’m in a hurry to buy my fire-crackers,’ 
said Ned Long, one of Joe’s mates. 

The deacon was out ; but Joe had made purchases for him before, so the dime 
was spun across to Ned, who was off like a shot. Just then Mrs. Martin appeared. 
‘T want a nice trout for my dinner to-morrow. This one will do, How much 
Sythe 

‘A quarter, ma’am.’ And the fish was traansferred to the lady’s basket, 
and the silver piece to the money-drawer. 

But here Joe paused. ‘Ten cents was very cheap for that fish. If I tell the 
deacon it cost fifteen, he’ll be satisfied, and [I shall have five cents to invest in 
fire-crackers.’ 

The deacon was pleased with Joe’s bargain; and, when the market closed, 
each went his way for the night. But the nickel in Joe’s pocket burned like a 
coal: he could eat no supper, and was cross and unhappy. At last he could 
stand it no longer, but, walking rapidly, tapped at the door of Deacon Jones’ 
cottage. 

A stand was drawn out, and before the open Bible sat the old man.  Joe’s 
heart almost failed him ; but he told his story, and with tears of sorrow laid the 
coin in the deacon’s hand. Turning over the leaves of the Bible, the old man read : 
‘He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall have mercy.’ You have my forgiveness, Joe. Now go home, and 
confess to the Lord ; but remember, you must forsake as well as confess, And 
keep this little coin as long as you live to remind you of this first temptation.’— 
Addresses and Illustvative Stories, p. 157. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25th, 1917 
PERICLES (490 B.C.—429 B.C.) 


ScRIPTURE READING: Acts 1716-28, 

Hymns: 30 H. & C.S.; 237 Heart and Voice; 71 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: Let us now praise famous men; Leaders of the people by their 
counsels. —EccLestasticus 441! and 4. 

The great ages in history—Looking back through the history of the world 
we are struck by the splendour and power which characterises certain nations 
at particular stages of their development. 

Long before our own country came into its power, while the people still lived 
in rude huts knowi ing nothing of reading or writing, there were people living in 
all the splendour of ancient civilisations in Egypt, in Persia, and in Greece. 

Greece.—The Greeks lived in a beautiful country covered with mountain ranges 
and fertile valleys ; the sea, which surrounds the land on three sides, was blue 
and sparkling, there were swiftly flowing rivers, fine old forests of oak and beech 
and chestnut, there were olive and fig trees and flowers of many kinds, roses and 
violets, crocuses, geraniums, daffodils, heliotropes, and anemones, 


Pericles Tl 


In Southern Greece the sky was almost always blue, and it was warm enough 
for the people to spend most of their time out of doors. 

Greek love of beauty.—It was natural that such a people should love all 
things beautiful. To them all nature seemed alive. They called the great blue 
dome of the sky the ‘Sky-Father,’ the sun was a ‘shining wanderer, the 
golden-eyed god,’ the wind which drove the clouds, as a herdsman drives his 
cattle, was to them Hermes, the messenger of the gods, and every grove and 
stream and fountain had some spirit dwelling in it to give it life and joy. That 
is what the Greeks loved and believed in—the joy of life. Later on they forgot 
that they had got these ideas of the gods from nature and thought of them as 
persons. 

The great age in Greece.—Now there was in the history of Greece a short 
period of about fourteen years which is always known as the Age of Pericles, 
because during that time a man called Pericles held the chief power in the most 
important city of Athens. 


Pericles was a great soldier and statesman. He had led the Athenians in war 
against the great rival state of Sparta, and he had made peace with Sparta when 
he felt that it was the wisest thing todo. During the fourteen years which fol- 
lowed he set himself to make his native city beautiful and the people in it happy. 

There was a hill in Athens and on this hill Pericles caused to be built a group 
of wonderful temples. The noblest of them all was of purest white marble, 
sacred to Athene, the goddess of wisdom, who, as the people thought, took care 
of their city. 

A great theatre was restored, a hall built for musical contests, artists and 
writers of plays were encouraged and prizes given to the greatest poets. 

Artists—Never had there been so many great writers, so many splendid 
artists in the city. There was one sculptor in particular (you can see some of 
his work still in the British Museum) so famous that if a man died without having 
seen his statue of the ‘Sky-Father,’ now called the ‘father of the gods,’ he was 
considered truly unfortunate. 

Plays.—Plays were acted in the theatres twice a year, and then three poets 
were allowed to present four plays each. Of course these were carefully chosen, 
and we are told that ‘ people came away from such plays feeling more inclined 
to honour the gods and be brave and patriotic like their forefathers.’ 

Slaves.—There is one thing that we do not like to think of. The Greeks had 
slaves who did all the hard rough work, thus leaving their masters free to enjoy 
the beauty and art of their great city. That does not seem to us fair, and 
that is why we know that a still greater age dawned for the world when Jesus 
lived in Palestine and taught that all men are brothers, that there is only one 
God and that he is the Father of rich and poor alike. 

What Pericles achieved.—But Pericles had done a great deal. He saw better 
than most men of his time that neither war, nor wealth, nor any kind of material 
prosperity could make men really happy. They must learn, use their brains, 
think, and then their daily lives would be bright and active, their minds keen 
and full of energy. 

So it is that whenever men talk of beauty and great art, our minds turn back 
to Greece and Pericles. and we think of a man who knew that one of the greatest 
secrets of a happy life is the love of beauty. 

It is said that when he lay dying the men about him began talking of his great 
deeds and of his wisdom. Suddenly Pericles raised himself and said : ‘ You have 
left out what.is my chief honour, that I never caused any fellow-citizen to put 
on mourning.” 

Great soldier as he was he knew that the works of peace are greater than the 
works of war. 


EVELYNE D. Scorvr. 


No audiences deserve or require more careful preparation than children.—H. G. 
Chancellor, M.P. 
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Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1917 
AN EXPERIMENT 


SCRIPTURE READING: PsaLM 378-23, 

HyMNns: 56, 79, 29 Hymns for Little Children; 411 H. & C.S.; 278 Heart and 
Voice; 131 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: Better is a little that the righteous hath than the abundance of many 
wicked.—PSALM 378, 

[Teacher’s Note.—Tact is everywhere necessary, and not least so in the Sunday 
School. Often the teacher longs for an opening to ‘put a word in’ for the 
scholars’ good. The following ‘ experiment’ providesa way of drawing attention 
to little faults and weaknesses, and of stirring up the desire to do and be better]. 

It was the first Sunday in February, and Harry Webster wanted very much to 
stay at home, But his mother said he must go on as he had begun and go to 
school. It was very cold as he walked up the road and his little fingers tingled 
so much that he blew on them to warm them. He found some little boys playing 
snowballs in the schoolyard. 

The bell rang and all hurried inside. The hymn was given out—‘ God make 
my life a little light,’ and everybody sang heartily. After prayer and reading the 
children sang again then they went to their classes. The infants sat on their 
little chairs, and looked at their teacher. She had something in her hand, a 
little tube fullof white fluid. On the table wasa candlestick with a candle in it— 
a thing they had never seen before in their classroom, Miss Browne, lighting the 
candle, said— 

‘Children, we are going to make an experiment—I’ll write that word on the 
board so that everybody can see it. You see this tube? I will dip a nice clean 
pen into it and write something on a card.’ Having written she called little 
Minnie Brent and said ‘ Hold the card with the writing downwards about four 
inches above the candle-light : move it a little from side to side.’ Minnie did 
so. Everybody was looking. ‘ Now read what you see there,’ and Minnie read 
out ‘ Time and Tide wait for no man.’ 

Everybody clapped, and Harry asked if he could hold some writing over the 
candle: he was beginning to feel glad he had come to school. ‘ Very well,’ said 
Miss Browne, ‘I will write something for you,’ and Harry held the card by the 
corner, just four inches above the flame. The writing began to show, and Harry 
read what he saw 

“TI will try to be early every Sunday.’ 
At that the children laughed because Harry was often late ; he got very red in the 
face, but he said, ‘ I will, I promise !’ 

‘ Please, teacher, let me hold one,’ the other children cried out, and Miss Browne 
was kept busy writing, and the bell rang for the assembly before they thought it 
could possibly be time to close school. 

Willie Jenkins held his card, just four inches above the flame, and then read 
out ‘ How did you like the scholars’ party ?’ And all made some sort of sound 
to show they had enjoyed it very much, A little girl called Bertha held her card, 
just four inches above the flame, and then read out ‘ Red Riding Hood is a bright 
little girl, and everybody clapped, because Bertha had been a beautiful Red 
Riding Hood at the party. 

It was Fred Greenwood’s turn now, and he read, after holding the card above the 
flame, ‘ Don’t we have good times at our Sunday School ?’ and he read it with 
‘so much expression that all the children said ‘Yes! we do!’ and then they 
clapped and laughed and were very happy. Miss Browne wrote on another card, 
and Shirley Carr was allowed to hold it over the flame. Then he read out, the 
teacher helping him with the words, ‘ Wouldn’t you like to have another scholars’ 
party ?? 

‘Yes,’ they cried ; but then the bell rang. 

‘Oh, must we stop ?’ they asked. 

“Certainly, it is time,’ said Miss Browne. 


A Joke on a Little Pig "3 


“But can’t we have this again ? Do let us, Miss Browne, please.’ 

“All right, children,’ said she, ‘ there will be plenty of time for experiments 
this year !’ 

Then they all stood up to go into the room with the other classes, and as they 
were waiting for the word to go Harry Webster asked politely, ‘ Please what did 
you do it with ? and where can we get it for mother to do it at home ?’ 

And what do you think it was? Milk! 

(The teacher had better practise at home a little first ; what she writes on her 
cards may be suited to those who are going to hold them over the candle and 
read them. An ingenious teacher will be able to make good use of this ‘ ex- 
periment.’) 

xe 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY Il1th, 1917 
A JOKE ON A LITTLE PIG 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 61-4, 

Hymns: 25, 2, 66 Hymns for Little Children; 45 H. & CS.; 87.Heart and 
Voice; 165 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: He that ruleth his spirit (as better) than he that taketh a city,— 
PROVERBS 1622, 

!Teacher’s Note.—Table manners count for a good deal. It may be difficult 
to cultivate them under the conditions in which many children live, but it is 
worth while to draw attention to them and emphasise the importance of polite- 
ness and nice behaviour. Greediness and rudeness are not confined to poor 
tables ! 2 ; 

Strange as it may seem, there was once a little boy who was at the sane time 
a little pig. His father and his mother were ashamed of him, and never liked to 
take him with them when they went visiting. The boy didn’t look like a pig— 
oh, not in the least !—because his mother kept him ever so clean, and his hair 
was soft and curly. 

When he was asleep, one would never have dreamed that he was a pig; and 
sometimes, when she tucked him in bed at night, the tears came into his mother’s 
eyes as‘she thought how badly her only child behaved when awake. 

That boy wanted the best of everything, the biggest orange, the largest piece 
of cake, the most sweets—in fact he acted exactly like a pig, though, as he grew 
older, he reminded one of a polite pig, if ever there was such an animal. When 
he was a. little fellow he used to squeal and fight if he couldn’t have what he 
wanted ; but his father cured him of that before he was three vears old. 

The little boy was seven when his Aunt Augusta gave a party and invited all 
her relatives. Aunt Augusta lived in the country, and the boy was delighted 
when the invitation came, until his mother shook her head, and told him she 
thought that her family had better stay at home! He knew why she didn’t 
want to go, and he promised his mother that he would try to be unselfish if she 
would only trust him. . So they went to the party. 

The very first night at Aunt Augusta’s the little boy was tempted. On the 
supper table was a plate of cake exactly in front of him. He liked cake. He 
liked it so well that he could scarcely eat his bread and butter, thinking how much 
he wanted the largest piece. Finally, after he had thought and thought about 
jt, the boy noticed that the largest piece of cake on the plate was the one nearest 
to him. Then he rejoiced, because his mother had taught him that, when any- 
thing was passed, he must take the nearest piece. 

Only one- thing troubled the boy. Possibly the cake might not be passed to 
him first! As it happened Aunt Auguta saw him looking wistfully at the cake, 
and told him to help himself, and pass the plate. Although the boy’s mother was 
looking at him from across the table, he determined to take the biggest piece, 
and tell her afterwards that he had to because it was nearest to him. 

It was a queer-shaped piece of cake, curiously large at one end and small at 
the other. It was, really, two pieces close together, but the boy didn’t notice 
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that until it was too late. Such a happy smile lighted the mother’s face when 
she saw her boy take the #inzest piece of cake on the plate. Of course, she didn’t 
know that it was a mistake ; and in a moment, when the boy had recovered from 
his surprise, he smiled back at her. 

Some way, that tiny piece of cake tasted unusually good. The boy ate it 
slowly. It was so pleasant to have pleased his mother, even though he did it 
by mistake! He decided that it was nicer than having the biggest piece of 
anything, 

Before the party was over, Aunt Augusta called her nieces and nephews a 
flock of little lambs. She said there wasn’t a single pig among them. 

Francis MARGARET Fox in the Sunday School Times. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18th, 1917 
DISOBEDIENCE 


SCRIPTURE READING: MatTrHEew 2128-31, 

Hymns: 16, 42, 64 Hymns for Little Children; 267 H. & C.S.; 63 Heart and 
Voice ; 69 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: Honour thy father and thy mothey.—Exopus 2012, 

[Tcacher’s Nete.—Write the word Dis-o-be-di-ence on the blackboard, get 
the children to tell you what it means. Refer to disobedience to parents, and 
say that parents must be obeyed. Children may fancy they know better than 
their parents, and that they may please themselves : many a scar on hand or face 
has its story of disobedience and foolishness. I want the children to see that 
Sam Wilson was naughty and did several things he ought not to have done 
before he fell and hurt himself, and began to feel how mean he had been. | 

This is not the weather for a circus, but one can’t help thinking about a circus 
sometimes. One year the time for our village fair had come, and it became 
known there was to be a circus! Johnnie Riley had heard it from his father and 
told the news to Sain Wilson. Sam told ever so many more. But on the Satur- 
day night when the boys separated at the edge of the common, there was no 
sign of any circus, and the fair began on the following Monday ! 

“Sunday morning the church bells rang for early service, and people still abed 
in cottage and farmhouse began to stir sleepily. Sam Wilson’s first thought 
was ‘ Has the circus come ?’ He did want to know. He would hurry through 
his breakfast, and run round by the Common on his way to school and see for 
himself. But breakfast was late that morning, and Johnnie Riley called for 
him to go to school. Johnnie’s face was beaming; ‘it’s all right,’ he said, 
“it’s come’; and Sam was happy. 

It was a beautiful morning ; the sun shone and the birds sang as the two boys 
started out for Sunday School. Mrs. Wilson called out ‘Sam, remember, you’re 
to go to church and come straight home : you must not go into the fair ground.’ 
“All right, mother,’ and away the two boys went. 

onus was not very talkative; he seemed to have something on his mind. 
At last he said, ‘ Tell you what, Sam, don’t let’s go to church ; let’s watch them 
putting the circus up.’ 

Sam had a miserable morning at school: he had no idea what the lesson was 
about ; he was thinking all the time that he had to go to church and was won- 
dering if his mother would be able to tell if he didn’t but went to see the circus 
set up instead. 

How it happened I don’t know, but when the bells for church finished ringing 
Sam and Johnnie were making their way to the Common and the fair and the 
circus. Quite a large congregation of people were watching the operations. 
The circus men were working like slaves and getting very hot: they wanted 
help! Here you boys, lay hold of this rope and pull: all the boys who help 
shall have a free ticket for the first show to-morrow ! ’ 

That was more than two little boys could resist. Along with bigger boys they 
laid hold of the rope and pulled with all their strength. The centre pole had been 
set up, the gear had been fixed, the outer poles were in position, and iron stakes 
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had been driven in the ground to stay them. Boys and men tugged, and tugged, 
and, slowly, the huge cover rose to its position. Professor Pablo (he turned out 
to be the clown and the owner of the circus) urged everybody to pull, and he 
repeated his promises of free tickets. The boys did pull, and there was a shout 
when the tent was raised. 

‘Now, then, you who want free tickets, help to clear up; get this cart out of 
the way.’ That done, Professor Pablo cried ‘ Remember those free tickets : 
come and help with the side sheets.’ And of course the boys came, running in 
and out among the tent pegs and the ropes. 

Johnnie and Sam were in at everything. 

Suddenly there was a yell, and then silence, A nice little boy in his Sunday 
best had fallen and was crying and holding his forehead. He had tripped on 
one of the stay ropes and fallen, cutting his “forehead and nearly gouging his eye 
out. He dared not go home yet; and he wept bitterly. 

He was rather late for dinner that Sunday. When he sat down to it his mother 
said, ‘Sam, I think you have not been to church this morning ; you had better 
come here and let me put some plaster on that cut!’ That was all. How she 
knew about it, he could not imagine. He did not want to go to the circus now. 
And he felt mean. 

A strange thing is that there was not a single free ticket given for any ‘ show ’ 
at that circus! Professor Pablo always reminds me of The Man with an Axe to 
Grind. 


xe 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25th, 1917 
THE CLEVER CHEESE-MAKER 


SCRIPTURE READING: PROVERBS 1014-21, 
Hymns: 44, 51, 105 Hymns for Little Children ; 134 H. & C.S.; 67 Heart and 
Voice; 151 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: The foolish die for lack of understanding.—PROVERBS 102}, 
[Teacher’s Note.—‘ Think first: speak afterwards:’ ‘Think for yourself.’ 
Make an outline of the story: learn the dialogue: note the saying ‘I’ve a 

head on my shoulders.’ 

Cutline.—Cheesemaker and wife: lived in a lonely spot: missing cheese: 
watching for thief: the large brown monkey : the cave: the monkey: catching 
the thief: the bargain. ] . 

Once upon a time there lived, in a little straw hut, a poor cheese-maker and 
his wife. They made good cheeses, and sold them whenever they could: but 
they lived in a lonely spot, and few people passed by that way, so that they made 
but a slender living. Now it chanced one day that, when the good wife came to 
count the cheeses, she found that there were six missing, although she had not 
sold any or given them away. 

So she said to her husband, ‘ Some thief has stolen six cheeses in the night.’ 

‘Good !’ said the husband. 

‘Bad !’ said the wife. 

“Good, I tell you!’ cried the husband. ‘ We will watch to-night and catch 
the thief, and to-morrow we will take him before the judge and ask that he be 
forced to pay us twice the value of the cheeses.’ 

“Good !’ said the wife. ‘ What a clever fellow you are!’ 

‘Oh, I have not a pumpkin on my shoulders!’ said the husband, chuckling. 

Accordingly, the husband and wife concealed themselves under the bed the 
next night and watched to see what would happen. About midnight the door 
opened softly, and in came a large brown monkey. He looked all about, and, 
seeing no one, he went to the cheese cupboard, took three of the finest cheeses, 
and made off.. The wife was for following him; but the husband said, ‘No. 
let us wait and see if he comes again.’ 

So they waited, and sure enough the monkey returned in a few minutes, and‘ 
taking three more cheeses, went off again. This time the man followed him. 
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Holding the cheeses carefully in his arms, the monkey took his way through the 
woods till he came to the mouth of a cave, into which he ran. 

The cheese-maker slipped noiselessly after him. They went through a dark, 
winding passage, which led to a vaulted chamber hollowed in the solid rock. 
Here the monkey entered, while the man concealed himself behind a point of 
rock and peeped after him. The room was full of monkeys ; and at the farther 
end sat the monkey king, on a throne made of a huge mass of gold. The cheese- 
maker stared at that, for he had never seen such a sight. When the monkey 
king saw the cheese, he howled with delight, seized the largest one, and gobbled 
it up. 

When the cheese-maker saw that, he turned about and went home again ; 
for he needed to see no more, having a head on his shoulders, and not a pumpkin, 

‘How now ?’ asked his wife. ‘ You come back without the cheeses ?’ 

‘Hold your tongue, good wife,’ he said. ‘ Knowledge is better than cheese,’ 

‘ Truly,’ said the wife, scornfully, ‘it must be a fine knowledge to be worth six 
of my best cheeses.’ 

The next night the man hid himself behind the door of the hut, and, when 
the monkey-thief appeared, he sprang out and caught him by his long tail. 

‘ Here, wife!’ he cried, ‘bring me your shears, that I may cut oft this fellow’s 
tail for a rope to beat him with.’ 

‘ Ai, ai!’ screamed the monkey. ‘Do not cut off my handsome tail! Spare 
me, and I will give you whatever you wish.’ 

‘Do you mean it ?’ asked the cheese-maker, giving the tail a twist. 

“ Ai, ai,’ said the monkey. ‘I swear it upon my honour.’ 

‘ Then,’ said the cheese-maker, ‘ go and bring me a lump of gold from the king’s 
throne as big as my fist, and you shall have your freedom and a cheese besides.’ 

The monkey, glad to escape so easily, hastened away, and soon returned with 
the lump of gold. 

“What do you want of this yellow stuff?’ he asked. ‘It is fit only to make 
chains of.’ 

‘Well, I may want to make a chain some day,’ replied the cheese-maker. ‘The 
door will be locked after this,’ he added; ‘but, whenever your master wants 
cheese, you know how to get it.’ 

It happened in this way, that the cheese-maker and his wife grew very rich ; 
for the monkeys constantly came to buy cheese, and they always paid for it with 
heavy lumps of gold. Soon the straw hut disappeared, and in its stead a stately 
house of stone, with gardens and terraces about it. The cheese-maker wore a 
velvet coat, and his wife flaunted about in a satin gown; but still they never 
failed to make their cheeses twice a week. 

‘Why do you still make cheese ?’ asked the fine visitors who came to see them, 
idling in gilded coaches. But the cheese-maker had but one answer for them all : 
‘ Because [ have a head on my shoulders, and not a pumpkin.’ 

Laura E, RICHARDS. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—IIl. 


Teacher’s References.—Adam’s Primer of Education, chapter viii. ; De Gamo, 
Interest and Education, chapter xiv. (especially pages 194-5.). 

Definition—Questions are expresssions of enquiry which demand answers. 
“To question well is to teach well. In the skilful use of the question more than 
in anything else lies the fine art of teaching ; for in it we have the guide to clear 
and vivid ideas, the quick spur to imagination, the stimulus to “thought, the 
incentive to action.’.—De Gamo. 

The use of the question is to promote growth of idea, turn indifference into 
interest, convert ignorance into knowledge, and arouse mental activity generally. 
Questions reveal relations, develop principles, illuminate obscurities, correct 
misconceptions, review instruction and act as a method for testing accuracy of 
observation or efficiency in imparting knowledge, 


The Training of Teachers va 


Questions differ in Kind and in form.—The Rhetorical Question is merely a 
question in form. It is an emphatic way of making a statement or an appeal. 
It requires no reply because it is assumed that there is but one answer to be 
given. Such questions are ‘out of place’ in teaching, although they may be 
justified occasionally when used to emphasise some particular statement. 

Questions that can only be answered by ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ are usually condemned. 
It is obvious in such questions that if ‘ Yes’ is the wrong answer, then ‘ No’ 
is the right one, and this may lead to guessing. If the teacher follows it by the 
further question ‘ Why ?’ or ‘Why not?’ I do not think the condemnation 
holds good. 

The Elliptical Question also receives severe condemnation. This consists of 
a query supplying part of the answer or requiring one word only to be given to 
complete it. It is an easy method of questioning and if habitual bespeaks 
andolence or shallowness in teaching, and leads to slovenliness in the use of 
‘English on the part of the pupil. In secular instruction the questioner aims at 
securing accuracy of fact, thought, and adequate expression combined, in the 
answer submitted. 

But Sunday Schools do not exist for the teaching of English: instead, they 
aim at setting up ideals and building up character. A one-word answer may 
give the dull or timid child an opportunity of taking part in the lesson and will 
be sufficient to indicate that the child has profited by the instruction given. 

A good question must be ‘clear, direct and simple.’ To secure clearness 
special attention must be given to such words as ‘ how,’ ‘ why,’ ‘ when,’ ‘ where,’ 
“what,’ ‘which.’ In asking How ? (in what manner?) ‘ Because’ (the reason) 
is not an acceptable answer. It should further be remembered that ‘ when’ 
refers to time, ‘where ’ to place, ‘what’ to qualities, and ‘which’ to a person 
or thing. Confusion of terms in the mind of the teacher will not secure accuracy 
or clarity of answer on the part of the scholar. 

A direet question. demands a definite answer. Wordiness, parentheses, 
obscurity, and circumlocution produce an atmosphere of mental cloudiness, 
This does not mean that questions should be fired off like so many pistol shots : 
Several statements or considerations or conditions may prepare the way for what 
is coming, but the question should be short and pointed when it is asked and 
should demand attention and intelligence on the part of the pupil. 

Try to supply the correct answer to the question: ‘ What do soldiers have 
when they go to battle?’ (Guns, clothing, food, officers, commands, etc.) 
‘What does a man do when he is sick ?’ (Goes to bed, stops work, sends for 
a doctor, etc.) De Gamo says, ‘ An indefinite question calls for and deserves an 
indefinite answer.’ d 

Questions should be simple in character: that is, should deal with a single 
point. In order to secure this simplicity the teacher is advised to think out his 
questions beforehand. This should present no difficulty if he has already decided 
his Aim and the Steps of Presentation of the Lesson. 

Faulty answers are most frequently the result of faulty questioning arising 
from Ambiguity of Expression or want of regard to correct Emphasis or Inflec- 
tion. (Notice the difference between ‘ Are you satisfied ?’ and ‘ Are you satisfied? 
In other words, the teacher must learn to say what he means and mean what 
he says. 

Erroneous replies may also arise from Hastiness or Over Anxiety in answering, 
from Misconception of the Subject on the part of the pupil, from Misunderstand- 
ing of what has been asked, or Failure to make the necessary connections and 
adjustments between old and new ideas. 

The teacher is advised to take what is good or correct in the answer given and 
by further questions lead up to the answer desired, and try to discover wherein 
the mistake arose. 

Again, there is the case of the child who knows the answer, but either from 
nervousness or want of vocabulary or both, cannot express himself. Such an 
one would make a very poor show in an examination or during a school ‘ inspec- 
tion,’ but patience and sympathy go a long way in building up character and 
cementing worthy ideals and that is what, primarily, the Sunday school teacher 
aims at doing. 
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It does occasionally happen that boys and girls of a certain age and type give 
a wilfully wrong, impertinent, or flippant answer, but such pupils are usually 


placed under the control of the most experienced and efficient teachers. 


Quiet 


earnestness, a dignified rebuke, or the saving grace of humour are effective 


methods of silencing the offenders. 


QUESTIONS. 
1., Why should the art of questioning be carefully cultivated by the teacher ? 
(Interest and Education, pp. 179-181; pp.193-195.) 


2. What are the essentials of a good question ? 


Interest and Education, 193-195.) 


3. -What kind of questions are condemned ? 
4. What do you understand by a ‘simple’ question ? 
5. Why should teachers give time to.the preparation of questions ? 


(Primer, pp. I1I-114; 
Why ? (Primer, pp. 108-111.) 

(Primer, Pp. 113 (c).) 
(Primer, 


p. 113 (c); Interest and Education, p. 193.) 


6. To what may faulty answering be attributed ? 


with a faulty answer ? 


How would you dea 


(Primer, pp. 114-116; Interest and Education, pp. 198-9.) 


BY THE WAY 


Bercian Hur Funp.—It will in- 
terest all those who contributed to the 
Hut Fund to know that the Hut is 
in full use and is most keenly appre- 
ciated by our Belgian friends. The 
amount collected was £343 13s. 2d. 

ScHoo.t Discipline and all that it 
involves is the most effective tool for 
general moral] training that the educator 
has at his disposal. In the hands of 
an efficient teacher it rarely obtrudes 
itself ; it is rather of the nature of a 
gentle but all pervading pressure, that 
gradually moulds the opinions of the 


children. until they feel that no self-— 


respecting person does this or omits to 
do that, though they would as a rule 
be sorely puzzled to explain why they 
held these opinions.—/J. B. Saxby in 
‘Child Life.’ 

Every Crass a TEACHER.—AS it 
ought to have, of course; but then, in 
these days ‘as it ought to’ is one 
thing, and ‘as it is’ is another. The 
director of one of our schools writes : 
‘To-day every class had a teacher, so 
I really could be a superintendent for 
once.’ Thinking over our chat I made 
a tour and. the following discovery. 
In addition. th the MontTHLy, these 
books were being used The Christian 
Freeman, Stories and Illustrative Ad- 
dresses,.Gould’s Moral Lessons, Lzfe 
of General Gordon, and Half-Hours with 
the Parables. A good deal of con- 
versational lesson went on in addition 
to the book. Three teachers had 


neither book nor notes, and their 
classes, showed most interest. There 
was an exceptionally good attendance 
of scholars.’. An encouraging, letter. 
It is something to remember that the 
teachers who excited the most interest 
had neither book nor notes in evidence ! 
‘Fishermen use baskets to catch fish : 
when they have caught the fish they 
throw away the baskets.’—Vevrh. sap. 

ANOTHER FRIEND writes :—‘ Our 
school meets for an hour every Sunday 
afternoon. The hymn and the reading 
suggested in the MonTHLY are used, a 
short prayer follows, and we all say the 
Lord’s Prayer together. Then, usually, 
the superintendent gives a_ short 
address, and by twenty minutes past 
the hour we go to classes. The lesson 
takes up the whole of twenty minutes, 
but nobody gets tired. Before that 
can happen we all assemble again and 
spend about ten minutes in practising 
new tunes from Hymns and Choral 
Sonzs, two of the most recent ones 
being 411, Ellingham, and 40s, Pendle- 
bury. There are many other treasures 
to be dug out of this collection, and it 
is gratifying how well the children take 
to the idea of learning new tunes: they 
are sung with greater sweetness than 
some of the old ones which everybody 
knows! At the hour we close and 
the afternoon session has simply sped 
away.’ We shall be glad to hear of 
the doings of other schools. 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 4th, 1917 
SOCRATES (about 469 B.C.—393 B.C.)—I. 


SCRIPTURE READING: I SAMUEL 41-12, 
Hymns: 197,215 H. & CS.; 8, 379 Heart and Voice; 35, 285 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Le strong, and quit yourselves like men.—I SAMUEL 42a, 

The Man.—If you had lived in Athens during the days of Pericles you would 
often have seen talking in the public places of the city an ugly man with a flat 
nose and prominent eyes. You would have noticed that while he talked he was 
tremendously in earnest; that he seemed to be always asking questions and 
seeking information and that at times he would stand alone for hours lost in 
meditation. 

The Soldier.—This was Socrates, one of the bravest of Athenian soldiers, but 
far better known as one of the wisest and greatest of philosophers. A great 
Greek general has told how once he and Socrates were fellow-soldiers. ‘ Socrates 
there overcame not only me, but everyone beside, in endurance of evils. When, 
as often happens in a campaign, we were reduced to few provisions, there were 
none who could sustain hunger like Socrates. In the depth of winter he. bore 
calmly, incredible hardships. It would indeed be worth while to commemorate 
all that this brave man did and endured in that expedition. In the battie 
after which the generals decreed to me the prize of courage, Socrates alone of all 
men was the saviour of my life, standing by me when I had fallen and was wounded 
and preserving both myself and my arms from the hands of the enemy. . . 
On one occasion, when the Athenians were oblged to retreat in battle, Socrates 
showed such majestic composure that it was evident to everyone, even from afar, 
that whoever should venture to attack him would encounter a desperate re- 
sistance.’ 

The Philosopher.—But Socrates was a great deal more than a soldier. He 

_ believed that he had a clear and definite duty to perform in Athens. He did 
not pretend to be at all a learned man, and probably he was not, but he was wise 
enough to know how little he did know and not to pretend to know what he 
did not. 

And that is just what the Athenians did. They said things without being 
perfectly sure of what they meant, said things without caring very much whether 
their words were perfectly true, and Socrates ‘ was filled with the most intense 
conviction of the supreme and overwhelming importance of truth ; of the supreme 
duty of doing right, because it 7s right, on.every occasion, be the consequences 
what they may.’ 

His work.—So he set himself to the work which he felt to be his, and gave 
himself up to it entirely. 

‘He was a strange contrast to professional teachers. He took no pay: he 
had no classes; he taught no positive knowledge. But his whole life was spent 
in examining himself and others, He was the great ‘ cross-examiner.’ He was 
ready to question and talk to anyone who would listen, and ‘ he did not shrink 
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from the unpopularity and hatred which a man who exposes the ignorance of 
persons who imagine themselves to be wise is sure to incur.’ 

His object was to show the people how ignorant they were in order that they 
might turn with real’earnestness to learn. He taught that to talk carelessly and 
use words inaccurately leads to carelessness as to truth, and.so to careless and 
wrong action. 

Truth in thought, word and deed—on this subject he was never tired of speak- 
ing. 

His Friends.—There were in Athens men who understood the wisdom of 
Socrates and who learned to love and reverence him as their master and friend. 

One of h’s disciples is reported to have said: ‘In his presence I could never 
refuse to do what he bade me.’ He adds that if he did neglect the commands 
of Socrates, he would afterwards escape and hide himself from him, over-whelmed 
with humiliation ‘ because he had neglected to do what he had confessed to him 
ought to be done.’ 

His enemies.—But there were also many who hated the teacher and eagerly 
seized an opportunity of accusing him of wrong-doing. 

These men were angry with Socrates, just as, later on, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees were angry with Jesus because he plainly showed them their faults, and 
they did not wish to see them. 

And so this man who had spent all his life in fighting for his country and in 
trying to teach his fellow-countrymen to love truth and justice, was brought 
to tria!, accused of :— 

(1), Disbelief in the gods. 

{2). Teaching the young men evil ways. 

So great a man as Socrates could not but act greatly in his time of trouble. 

The story of his trial and death shows us the strength and courage of his char- 
acter at their height. 

EVELYNE D. Scott. 


SUNDAY, MARCH llth, 1917 
SOCRATES—II. 


ScRIPTURE READING: ] CoRINTHIANS 161-14, 

Hymns: 285, 386 H. & C.S.; 279,99 Heart and Voice ; 408, 407 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.— 
I CorInTHIANS 1613, y 

His Trial.—The real charge against Socrates was that ‘his way of life and 
teaching was immoral and criminal.’ 

It is very hard for us to understand how such things could be said of a man 
who lived so simply and spent his whole life in teaching without payment. Still 
we have to remember that he had tried above all things to show the people of 
Athens how little they knew, and that the ideas which they held about the gods 
and goddesses were false. 

Now all these traditions had been handed down among the Greeks from father 
to son for generations and were regarded by them as sacred ; they were there- 
fore very bitter in their attack on a teacher who despised them. 

Socrates was brought to trial in one of the public courts. There were three 
men present to accuse him, and according to the custom of the time, five hundred 
and one jurymen to criticise the speeches. 

When the charges had been made Socrates was allowed to speak. Then the 
judges voted, found their verdict, and proposed a penalty, after which the prisoner 
might speak a second time. He couid if he chose bring in his wife and children 
to plead for mercy and he might himself ask for a lighter sentence. 

His Dignity—Throughout the trial Socrates remained perfectly calm and 
dignified. He would make no appeals to pity ; he would express no regret for 
what he had done; on no account would he undertake to give up his work if 
spared. 
rs, him speak in his own words :—‘I know that I am unpopular because I 
have taken on myself the duty of examining men: they hate me for this because 
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they do not like to be proved ignorant ; but it is a work given to me to do by 
God. I did not desert the post given me by human generals, shall I desert the 


post at which God has set me,’ ‘ 
His Defenee.—The people began to grow restive, but he begged them to listen 
patiently. 


‘My friends, I have made many enemies for bystanders always think that I 
am wise myself when I show another man his ignorance; but I believe that 
only God is really wise. I have made bitter enemies, and that will cause my 
condemnation if I am comdemned ; I shall die not because I have done wrong 
but because of the prejudice and suspicion of the multitude; but, my friends, 
if you think that a man of any worth at ail ought to reckon the chances of life 
and death when he acts, or that he ought to think of anything but whether he is 
acting wrongly or rightly and as a good or a bad man would act, you are grievously 
mistaken. 

* A great man scorns danger and death, and this, Athenians, I believe to he the 
truth, wherever a man’s post is, whether he has chosen it of his own will or been 
placed at it by his commander, there it is his duty to remain and face the danger 
without thinking of death or of any other thing except dishonour. 

‘ And so, if you were to say to me now, “‘ We will acquit you on condition that 
you cease from carrying on your work,” I! should reply, ‘‘ Athenians, I hold you 
in the highest regard and love but I will obey God rather than you.”’ 

‘ As long as I have breath and strength I will not cease from declaring the truth 
to everyone whom I meet, saying “‘ My friend, you are a citizen of Athens, a city 
which is very great and very famous for wisdom and power of mind; are you 
not ashamed of caring so much for the making ef money and for reputation, 

“Will you not think or care about wisdom and truth and the perfection of 
your soul? For know well, virtue does not gome from wealth, but wealth and 
every other good thing comes from virtue. I am not arguing in my own defence 
at all, I am trying to persuade you not to sin against God by condemning me. 
Athenians, to you and to God I commit my cause, to be decided as is best for you 
and for me.” 

The Judgment.—Socrates was condemned to death, and led back to prison. 
There was a delay of some thirty days before the sentence could be carried out, 
and his friends begged him to escape as he could have done with their help. 
He refused, however, believing that it would be wrong, and when the day came 
he quietly submitted to the penalty. 

His Death—‘ Such a man was Socrates in his life and death. He was just 
and feared not. He might easily have saved his life if only he would have con- 
sented to cease from forcing his countrymen to give an account of their lives. 
But he believed that God had sent him to be a preacher of righteousness to the 
Athenians, and he refused to be silent on any terms. ‘I cannot hold my peace,” 
he says, “‘ for that would be to disobey God.’’’ 

So Socrates died, and we cannot help thinking of a time some tour hundred 
years later when Jesus was crucified in Jerusalem because he would not give up 
the work that had been given him to do. 

EVELYNE D. Scott. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 18th, 1917 
DEMOSTHENES (383 B.C.—322 B.C.) 


SCRIPTURE READING: Exopus 410-17, 
Hymns: 308, 118 H. & CS. 31335, 336 Hearst and Voice; 257, 194 5.5. Hymn 
Book. 
Memory Text: There ave diversities of gifts, but the same spivit,—I CORINTHIANS 
124. 
Demosthenes lived in Athens nearly a hundred years later than Pericles. 
The interesting thing about him is the way in which he trained himself for 
the work he wanted to do. 
A great orator was what he made up his mind to be, and although he seemed 
for a long time to have everything against him, he worked so hard and with such 
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determination that he did at last become one of the greatest orators the world 
has known. 

As a boy Demosthenes was timid, nervous, and delicate. His mother allowed 
him to shirk the physical training usual for Athenian boys; he was far from 
heroic as a soldier, and in private life his nervous shyness made it hard for him 
to get on with other people. 

His drawbacks were many. He stammered, had a weak voice, he !ost his 
breath, and he could not pronounce his r’s. We are told that he hunched up 
his left shoulder continually, that he was awkward, and when he became excited 
or interested, he twisted his face into all kinds of queer shapes. 

His determination.—In spite of all these difficulties Demosthenes persisted 
in his plan. He seized the first opportunity that came to him as a young man to 
speak in public, and it must have been a very funny sight. The people all 
stood laughing at the speaker who threw himself about so violently, confused 
his arguments, and gasped so for breath that they could not hear what he was 
saying. 

The second time he tried it was no better, and he began to fear that he would 
never succeed. 

His Self-discipline—However, he was not the man to be beaten. He had 
built an underground study where he could practise his exercises in solitude, 
even shaving off half his hair at times so that he should not be tempted to go 
cut and waste his time. To make himself speak slowly and distinctly he would 
recite with pebbles in his mouth, and to strengthen his voice so that it might 
be heard in crowds he used to dgclaim his speeches on the $a-shore, trying to 
make himself heard above the foar of the waves. 

He learnt to control his breath by delivering speeches while scrambling up 
steep hills, and he would stand in*his study with a sword hung above his unruly 
shoulder so that whenever he moved it it received a prick. 

He also practised in front of a mirror in order to learn not to twist and distort 
his face, and somehow he taught himself to pronounce his r’s. 

His Suecess.—So it was that Demosthenes by his hard work and determina- 
tion compelled the respect of his countrymen, who could not fail to recognise 
his force of character and steadiness of noble purpose. So great was his success 
that he became one of the greatest orators of all time. 

When a great and powerful enemy, Philip of Macedon, prepared to conquer 
Greece, Demosthenes used all his eloquence in the effort to stir up the men of 
Athens to a sense of their danger, and their duty to their neighbours. He did 
not succeed in persuading them to tight in time, but his speeches remain to tell 
us of the wonderful power and earnestness with which he spoke. 

EVELYNE D. Scott. 


— 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25th, 1917 
EVERY MAN A PENNY 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 1923—2015, 

Hymns: 216, 116 H. & C.S.; 111, 190 Heart and Voice; 79, 339 S.S. Hymn 
Book. 

Memory Text: It 7s hard for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.— 
MATTHEW 10928), 

Consult Half-hours with the Parables, First Series, pp. 70-75. 

Stories are useful according as the hearers are familiar with their subject 
matter and point of view. Jesus was speaking to people who still knew a good 
deal about fields and gardens and vineyards, who had not become an industrial 
people. But the Roman occupation was making a change in their outlook. 
Would it be much good talking about vineyards or olive groves to persons 
who never saw either? If Jesus were teaching in England this parable might 
be changed to suit factory hands and munition workers! 

Jesus knew the law of his people.—Read Deuteronomy 157-11. 

Jesus holds up to view a man of benevolence, good feeling, sympathy, kind- 
ness, and helpfulness ; a man who acts on the promptings of his heart, independ- 
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dently;; one who holds that he may do as he likes with his own. And this man 
offers employment because of his gcodwill and benevolence, guided by his reli- 
gious upbringing. 

Let us note (1) The first labourers to be hired, who bore the heat and burden 
of the day ; who, though they had been glad to be given work, felt they had been 
unjustly treated because others were ‘set on’ to do half or a third as much for 
the same wages. It does not seem as if they had any benevolence in them, 
or cared for the state of those who were hired after them, or remembered that 
another day would follow when all could begin early in the morning. Wouid 
you like te work alongside such people 2? Would you like to be favoured at their 
expense ? 

{2), The labourers set to work later in the day, who would be paid ‘ what- 
soever was right.’ They would be glad to be so generously treated. Would 
they have any anxiety about those who began before them ? 

(3). The labourers who were among the last to be given work—these would 
not have much thought about what was fair to the first to be employed: if they 
thought of anything it would be of the generosity of their employer. 

Conditions of work to-day depend less and less upon the goodwill and caprice 
of the employer, more and more on the fitness, aptitude and capabilities of those 
who want work. Societies exist which can only be joined by duly trained workers, 
and it is to their interest to see that all who belong to them shall be able and willing 
to give a good day’s work for a good day’s pay. Some employers say they have 
far less trouble in dealing with societies, unions, than with individuals. The 
state of affairs existing to-day because of the great European war shows the im- 
portance of employers and employed being unselfishly anxious only for the welfare 
of the nation as a whole, and for its honourable standing among the nations of 
the world. To-day, work is waiting for workers rather than workers waiting 
for work. 

Benevolence wil! always be needed: but it is being shown to be no one-sided 
affair, no quality that belongs to employers as contrasted with employees. Good- 
will has often been flouted: many a lad has disdained the advantages offered 
him—perhaps because he has thought he had to work too hard. And sometimes 
unions, societies, have stepped in to hinder the development of a trade in some 
locality that has languished because its old-time industry has been suspended : 
these societies have seemed to fear that innocent people were going to be taken 
advantage of. What would they have had to say to the owner of the vineyard 
who paid a day’s wages for a day’s work to some persons, and a day’s wages for 
part of a day’s work to others ? 

The Bible records certain reminders—that we brought nothing into the world 
and can take nothing out; that the Lord gives and the Lord takes away ; and 
it reminds Israel ‘ Thou wast a bondman in Egypt’: while Paul is reported 
(II Thess. 31°) as saying ‘If any will not work, neither let him eat.’ 

There is one other point to bear in mind—we are subject to man-made laws, 
and to laws which man has not made. 

We know also that we may not do as we like with our own—indeed, in a national 
and human sense, we are not our own: we are bound up in ‘ the bundle of life’ 
with ‘all sorts and conditions of men.’ 

The Conclusion is that we shall be wise ‘to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with our God,’ and to ‘love our neighbours as ourselves.’ It may be 
hard—life is hard—but life is a glorious challenge to all that is manly and 
womanly in us, xe 


There is no man so bad but that he secretly respects the good. 

Fools need advice most, but wise men only are the better fot it.—Poor Richard. 

If you meet a man whose character is unknown to you, consider him a good 
man rather than a bad. There is little harm in mistaking a bad man for a good. 
Nay, a bad man may become a good man through a false estimation of his fellows, 
But if a good man is mistaken for a wicked he will be lost to his friends, to his 
community, and to his country.— Japanese Wisdom. 
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Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 


SUNDAY, MARCH 4th, 1917 
THE TWO FRIENDS 


SCRIPTURE READING: I SAMUEL 181-5, 10-16 20, 

Hymns: 13, 61, 132 Hymns for Little Children ; 165 H. & C.S.; 369 Heart and 
Voice; 152 S.S. Hymn Book. 

MeEMory TEXT: Jonathan loved him as his own soul.—I SAMUEL 181), 

For the Teacher.—The Israelites were not yet quite masters of the land under 
Saul: the surrounding nations were very troublesome. David evidently from 
his early youth was a great leader and beloved by those who came in contact 
with him. This joyous youth, while having the power to heal the king, often 
too was the cause of ungovernable bursts of fury on Saul’s part. 

Preparation.—Refer to lesson of January 28th—the coming of David to Saul’s 
Court. To-day we shall hear of his friendship with Jonathan, the king’s son. 

Presentation.—1. David at the Pulace. Picture the shepherd boy as one of 
the royal household—became one of the leaders of the army although quite 
young ; al! he did was well done. 

2. The friendship of the King’s son. Jonathan, the King’s son, treated him 
like his own brother, gave him his own royal clothes to wear, his armour, sword, 
bow and girdle as well. They promised to be always friends. 

The King’s hatved. David when he went to battle was often more success- 
ful than the king, so the people used to sing : 


Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 


This made Saul very angry; he thought perhaps they would like David for king. 
One day he was ill, David was playing for him to make him better; an evi 
thought came to kill David while he was leaning over his harp. Perhaps David 
saw the shadow on the wall, perhaps heard the king’s movement; he moved 
quickly away, so escaped harm. 

4. The plans for safety. David fled from the Court but sometimes saw Jona- 
than. Jonathan wished him to return, but he was sure that Saul would try to 
kill him. Jonathan was to find out and let David know what the king intended 
to do. The signals—if the king wished David to return, three arrows were to 
be shot from a bow and if they fell beyond a certain mark he was to go away; if 
they fell near, the king wished him to come back. (Explain the part played by 
Jonathan’s boy servant.) 

5. The parting. The arrows came beyond the mark. Jonathan’s cali to 
the boy meant for David, who was in hiding ‘ Make speed, haste, stay not.’ The 
boy sent back, and the two friends said good-bye to each other promising that 
in future years their friendship should still last and should be continued towards 
their childrea. We shall hear next week how this promise was kept. 

Expression.—Draw Jonathan shooting the arrows and David hiding. 

BeaTrRICE M. NORMAN. 


SUNDAY, MARCH llth, 1917. 
A LAME PRINCE 


SCRIPTURE READING’ If SAMUEL 44; 98-23, 

HYMNS: 15, 64, 126 Hymns for Little Children; 232 H. & C.S.; 235 Heart and 
Voice ; 393 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Trxt: Fear not: for I will surely show thee kindness for Jonathan thy 
father’s sake.—1I SAMUEL 9’. 

For the Teacher.—Hunted by Saul for many years, David at last joined the 
Philistines. In a great battle between them and Saul, Saul and Jonathan were 
killed, and David became King. (Read lament, Il Sam. 19-27.) Mephibosheth 
was probably five years old at the time of Jonathan’s death. 

Presentation.— Refer to the great love between David and Jonathan and the 
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promise they made to each other. Now that Saul and Jonathan had been killed 
in battle and David was king we shall hear how he kept his promise. 

Presentation.— David becomes King. David had been hiding away from Saul 
for many years, news brought of death of king and his son Jonathan. David’s 
great sorrow, wrote a beautiful song about his friend and Saul—called it the Song 
of the Bow. The people asked him to come back to his own country and fight 
against their strong and powerful enemies. After seven years they made him 
king. 

David vemembers his promise. Picture David as king with many servants: 
all he could wish for: how he must have remembered the time when he first came 
as a shepherd boy to Saul’s palace, and how Jonathan had given him his own 
cloak and sword, how Jonathan had loved him and tried to shield him from the 
anger of Saul, and of the promise they had made each other. He could not have 
Jonathan his friend with him now, but had he any sons ? David sent messengers 
to find out. They brought to him Ziba, one of Saul’s servants. 

Mephthosheth’s story. Ziba told the king how away on the other side of the 
Jordan was a littie lame prince, the son of Jonathan: seven years before, after 
the news of the battle in which his father was killed, his nurse had hurried away 
with him from the palace in case the soldiers might find and kill him too. In 
her haste she let him fall, he was so injured that afterwards he was always lame. 

Daud fulfils his promise. David sent messengers at once to fetch Mephibo- 
sheth, and bring him to the palace. Picture the anxiety of those who were 
taking care of the lame boy when the king’s messengers told what they had come 
for, how they wondered if any harm would befall him now. David’s kind 
welcome—gave him lands, fields, and houses that had belonged to Saul, and 
ordered that he should have a place at the royal table as if he were a king’s son. 
Ziba and his sons and many servants were to attend to all his wants. So David 
fulfilled the promise he made many years before to Jonathan. 

Expression.—Draw meeting of David and Mephibosheth. 

Beatrice M. Norman. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 18th, 1917 
A WIDOW’S SON 


SCRIPTURE READING: I KINGS 17. 

HYMNS: 3, 33, 55 Hymns for Little Children; 104 H. & C.S..; 116 Heart and 
Voice; 287 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: The barrel of meal wasted not, verther did the cruse of ott fail._— 
I Krncs 1736, : 

For the Teacher.—-After David, Solomon reigned. At the latter’s death the 
kingdom was divided into two parts—Judah in the south, known as the king- 
dom of Judah ; and the other ten tribes in the north, known as the kingdom of 
Israel. Both kingdoms in turn leagued with Syria against each other, and then 
sixty years later leagued with each other against the inroads of Syria. 

Ahab was king of Israel and Jehoshaphat king of Judah when Elijah the 
prophet started his campaign against the priests of Baal in the northern kingdom. 
It must be remembered that the worship of the northern kingdom was not nearly 
so pure in form as that of the south, which stili had Jerusalem, with its Temple 
and priesthood. Many of the rites belonging to the local Nature Deities had 
crept into the worship of the northern kingdom and existed side by side with 
the worship of Jehovah. Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, introduced the worship of 
her own local deity, the Tyrian Baal, with a ritual far more degrading than 
any already practised, and it was Elijah’s mission to show the difference between 
nature worship and the worship of Jehovah—who it was that veally gave the 
rain and who it was that withheld it. 

Teachers shou!d have a vivid mental picture of the prophet, fearless, rugged, 
abrupt, and filled with intense zeal, yet able to sympathise with the wants and 
sorrows of those around him. 

Preparation.—Do you know what a ‘prophet’ is? In the olden days he was 
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often called ‘a man of God ’—-God’s man—one who did his will and spoke about 
his wishes to the people. To-day you will hear how one helped a widow and 
her little boy in a time of great trouble. 

Presentation.—No Rain. Once for three long years the people of Israel had 
no rain—all the rivers, springs, and wells dried up, no grass for cattle, no corn 
growing. Many people;died of hunger and thirst. Elijah a prophet had been 
living by a brook of water and the birds had brought food in their beaks, which 
he ate. After a time the stream dried up and Elijah had to find another place 
to stay m. Very likely he travelled by night because the king had given orders 
that he was to be captured as most people thought he had prevented the rain 
from coming. At last he reached Zarepath, a city in another country. 

The widow and hey son. While he was sitting resting outside the walls of the 
city he watched the people going in and out looking thin and hungry. One 
especially he noticed, a woman who was gathering sticks as she passed by him ; 
he asked her for a little water, and as she turned to go to her house to fetch some 
for the tired, dusty stranger, he called her back and asked for bread as well for 
he was hungry. She did not like to say ‘ No,’ so she toid him what she had left 
at home enough flour and oil for a last meal for her and her little boy. But 
Elijah told her not to be afraid : God would look after them. He went home with 
her and stayed with her and the little boy for some time, and they always had 
enough flour and oil for their meal every day. 

The widow’s son ill. The rain still did not come, and the little boy, although 
he did not starve, became very ill and weak, and one day he did not move or 
speak. In great fear the mother took him to the prophet, who carried him to 
his own room where he prayed to God that the little boy might be restored to 
his mother. God heard Elijah’s prayer and the little boy became quite well 
again. 

- Expression.—Draw the woman gathering sticks and Elijah watching her. 

Beatrice M. Norman. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25th, 1917 
MEAN WHAT YOU SAY 


ScRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 533-37, 

HyMNns: 1, 52, 106 Hymns for Little Children; 32 H. & C.S.; 386 Heart and 
Voice; 234 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: Let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay.—MATTHEW 537. 

Aim.—To show the importance of saying what you mean, and meaning what 
you say. 

For the Teacher.—The tone of your class depends very much upon the thought 
you give to your lesson and the children who are to receive it. If they once begin 
to feel they can take liberties with you, the tone of your class will weaken and 
the schoo! will be affected. Learn to say what you mean, and mean what you 
say. ‘Stand’ must mean ‘stand’; ‘sing’ must mean‘ sing,’ and.soon. You 
must say the right word at the right time, and to be able to do that you must 
think about your class and your lesson. The Psalmist speaks highly of the 
man ‘who sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not,’ but this man was neé 
a teacher: he had no class depending on him, Another man who gave his word, 
and was sorry for it, was King Herod ; he had spoken without thinking and was 
too weak a man to admit that he had promised more than he had a right to 
fulfil, The teacher must always have her class in mind and avoid all foolish 
commands. 

Preparation.—Who was the greatest teacher the world has known? Jesus 
of Nazareth. Where did he live? When? Do you know how we should get 
there ? 

Why do we think and speak so much of a man who lived so long ago and so 
far away ? Because of what he said and did. What did he do? He showed 
us how to be kind to the lame and the dumb and the blind. What did he say ? 
(1) The kingdom of heaven is at hand ; (2) Let your light shine before men, that 
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they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven ; 
(3) Let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay. He said many other things, but 
these will be enough for us to remember this afternoon. 

Presentation.—Yea, yea; Nay, nay. You heard last month of two sons who 
were told by their father to go work in the vineyard; do you remember what 
happened? (c.f, MatrHew 2831.) Did they know the meaning of ‘ Yes’ 
and ‘ No.’ 

If you are sent an errand and told to hurry back again, and say ‘ Yes, mother!’ 
but stand looking into shop-windows or begin playing in the street with a little 
friend, do you know what ‘ yes’ meant ? 

Ships used often to be in danger because of some rocks fourteen miles south 
of Plymouth. A man made up his mind to make the danger less; he would 
build a lighthouse on those rocks. So the fivst Eddystone lighthouse was built ; 
but a storm arose and it was washed away, and the builder with it. Somebody 
else saw how good a thing he had tried to do, and this man built a second light- 
house ; he used wood for the building; and the second lighthouse was burned 
down. A third was built, of stone this time, and it stood for a hundred years. 
There is a lighthouse standing there now, the fourth, and ships coming into 
Plymouth Sound see the light and keep away from it. The light says as plainly 
as a light can ‘ Not just this way,’ and the seamen know what to do—the message 
is clear. 

How many of you have seen a lighthouse ? What happens when there is a 
fog and the light cannot be seen? A loud and certain note is sounded by a 
hooter or siren. The message must be given somehow, but it must always mean 
the same thing whether it is given by light or sound. 

T have seen a picture of two Spanish girls who heard the message of Jesus when 
Spain had not become a Christian country. They were poor girls, who sold 
crockery in the market-place, and they became Christians. Now they are 
thought of as Saint Justa and Saint Rufina. Nothing could make them be other 
than Christian after they had heard the message. Where they lived there is a 
fine Cathedral with a beautiful tower, and once, so it is said, when a storm was 
threatening to blow the tower down they, by their faith, held it up. Anda 
great artist has painted the picture of the two girls supporting the great tower. 
They kept faith, and Seville is proud of them to-day. 

Application.—If you, children, bring a present to anyone and give it, it must 
be given outright, and you must not think any more about it. A little girl 
brought some chocolate to her daddy on his birthday, but when he was going 
to eat it she looked troubled and said, ‘ No, girlie eat it!’ <A little boy took a 
farthing to school for the collection ; it was tied in the corner of his handkerchief ; 
he took it out at collection time, and—put it back again ! 

‘Yes’ and ‘ No’ show that you have made up your mind. 

Expression.—Draw a lighthouse. So MieeAY 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—IV. 
USE OF WORDS IN TEACHING. 
DIFFICULTIES OF BIBLICAL LANGUAGE. 


Teacher’s References.—Adams, Primer of Education, chapter v.; Mitchell, 
How to teach the Bible, Lectures I. and II. 

Words are the medium of communication between teacher and pupil. The 
pupils are generally supposed to be cognisant of ordinary words before they come 
to school to be taught. 

Professor Adams points out in chapter V. what a faulty assumption this is, 
and what a ‘shaky bridge’ at best language constitutes, He gives at length 

anexample introducing the words ‘ prophet, priest, and king.’ Wishing to test 
the accuracy and generality of his statement the writer experimented on an 
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average town class, retelling the story of David and Jonathan, using the words 
‘ shepherd’ and ‘ prince.” The misconception was startling and amply justified 
Professor Adams’ contention that the same word does not always convey the 
same idea to teachers and taught, 

This fact calls for much thought and consideration when preparing a lesson. 
In using words we must see that they are suited to the meaning as understood 
in the particular locality (e.g., ‘ Bucket’ has a different meaning as used in the 
North or South of England, and ’ siding the table’ conveys nothing to most 
Londoners), that they are capable of being interpreted by the environment, 
that they can be grasped by and are suitable to the stage of education (or perhaps, 
want of it) reached by the child, so as to prevent misunderstanding or give in- 
accurate colouring. 

While the language must be simple, straightforward, and comprehensive, it 
must also be borne in mind that the Sunday school lesson is not a dictionary 
exercise. It is extremely irritating to have one’s thoughts constantly interrupted 
by the task of having to explain, or endeavouring to discover the meaning of 
strange, unusual, or technical expressions. ‘Our working rule should be to 
use as simple language as we can without straining,’ but we teach as much by 
gesture, look, and accent as we do by words. Our main object should be to 
convey the right impression. Children can interpret the impression without 
necessarily knowing the meaning of every word or phrase used. 

Word-pictures——To convey this impression the teacher frequently has to 
resort to the use of ‘ word-pictures ’—called technically ‘ simile,’ ‘ metaphor,’ 
‘hyperbole.’—but in his use of such verbal illustrations he must be sure they 
are bold, clear-cut, and within the comprehension of the listener. Such words 

s ‘dynamic,’ ‘ microcosm,’ ‘ esoteric,’ ‘ cecumenical” are not within the com- 
prehension of the average person, yet they are used in addressing illiterate or, 
at best, working class congregations. It is little wonder that the listeners are 
restless, listless, or somnolent. The same symptoms will be evinced by the 
scholar when the teacher uses terms or illustrations outside his range. They 
will fail to ‘ catch on.’ 

The Best Text-book.—Children naturally desire to know about God and the 
things of God. They have a marvellous sense of and capacity for wonder. 
The best text-book and the one to which all religious teachers have recourse 
usually is and should be ‘ The Bible.’ 

If a child is asked to give the substance of a passage from an ordinary literary 
reader, he will do so with more or less success, using common everyday expres- 
sions—his own language. If, on the other hand, he is asked to give the substance 
of a passage from the Bible, he almost invariably does so in Biblical phraseology. 
The reason for this is that most children are taught to regard the Book as apart 
from and in some way different from all other volumes, 

It is different: and yet, a false value is frequently put upon it. Respect for 
its sacredness is not seldom accompanied by ignorance of its real meaning and 
import. Much of the style of its diction is more or less ‘ out of date,’ and very 
different from the language of to-day ; its science is faulty ; its logic, imperfect ; 
some of its morality in the light of present civilisation is questionable. Many 
words have acquired a new meaning ; while other words have the old meaning 
with an added power, a deeper interpretation, a more sacred significance. 

The teacher has not to teach the Bible as ‘exact’ knowledge, but he must 
find out some method by which the greatness of the literature, the high thoughts 
and holy inspirations of the prophets and teachers, especially ‘The Teacher,’ 
as expressed in language which is at once both poetry and prose, shall become 
the guiding principles of his own and his scholars’ lives. 

While it is necessary to cultivate the highest esteem for The Book, we must 
not hesitate to speak freely and naturally on the subject matter contained therein. 
Teachers can point out the beauty, the dignity, the power, simplicity and direct- 
ness of the narrative and its inner meaning so that children may learn to love 
the precious volume as a storehouse and revelation of the ‘ beauty of holiness.’ 
The teacher who reads and loves his own Bible will seldom have to complain 

of his pupils’ want of respect for theirs, 
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QUESTIONS. 
1. Discuss the statement: ‘Language is at best an imperfect medium for 


communication.’ 


(Primer, pp. 55-58.) 


2. In giving a lesson the teacher sometimes secures little response from his 


pupils. 


perience in relation to Notes.) 


To what may the failure be attributable ? 
3. What do you understand by ‘simple’ language ? 
confine himself to the limits of a child’s vocabulary ? 


Should the teacher 
(Consult Personal Ex- 


4. By what means other than words can an impression be conveyed ? 


(Primer, p. 59.) 


5. What are the difficulties of Biblical phraseology ? 


come these difficulties ? 
p. 78.) 


6. Why should discrimination be used in teaching Bible narrative ? 


How would you over- 


(Primer, p. 61; How to teach the Bible, p. 66 and 


(How 


to teach the Bible, p. 23-28 and p. 45-48.) 
7. Which version of the Bible do you recommend for class teaching? Is 


there any argument in favour of the ‘authorised’ version ? 


(A matter for 


Personal Opinion, but each should have a reason for his opinion.) 


BY THE WAY 


Not WortH Kwnowinc. — Every 
L.C.C. teacher has had sent by Sir R. 
Blair, the Education Officer, a pamph- 
let containing suggestions for the 
conduct of internal examinations in 
elementary schools. 

“It is part of the science of a really 
skilled examiner to know that there 
are some things that are not worth 
knowing,’ he says. ‘It will be then 
realised that questions on historical 
nobodies, such as Perkin Warbeck and 
Lambert Simnel, are out of place, that 
a year’s geography cannot be tested 
by such questions as: ‘Say all you 
know about Australia or the Missis- 
sippi,’ or ‘Name the productions of 
Canada. Name six of the productions 
of Europe.’ 

‘Information on these points is 
desirable, but it should not be always 
tested in this dulling form. Tests of 
intelligence should be more frequently 
set than tests of knowledge and skill.’ 

Types of questions suggested by Sir 
R. Blair, and designed to bring in- 
ference into play are :— 

How do you account for the density 
of the population in Staffordshire ? 

Aristotle remarked that a bee will 
visit one type of flower during one 
journey from the hive. Find out if 
this is true, and, if true, point out its 
significance from the point of view of 
the flower. 

‘Just as in history so in nature 
study, a quest is often better than a 


question. Questions upon the causes 
and effects of the Civil War in the reign 
of Charles I. are better than questions 
on the dates and places of the battles, 
and on the characters of great historical 
personages, as revealed by their acts, 
than upon the dates of their birth 
and death.’ 


Hymn Booxs.—It may be that some 
schools have old copies of hymn books 
which are no longer in use, while other 
schools are in need of copies to tide 
them over the time until the new 
Hymn Book is published. Schools 
should communicate their possessions 
or needs to the Secretaries of the Sun- 
day School Assocaition, who will en- ~* 
deavour to put their correspondents 
in touch with each other. 


Our ScHoot starts at three o’clock 
with one of the services in the Hymn 
Book. Registers are marked after the 
opening hymn. During the service 
“A Child’s Belief’ (c.f. MonTHLY, Jan. 
and Feb.) is repeated by the whole 
school. Classes 3-20 to 4, when a con- 
cluding service and the Benediction, 
“May the Hope of a Better World,’ etc. 
(c.f. Montuty, November, 1916) is 
said by all. (The Kindergarten, of 
course, meets separately, and has its 
own order of service.) Once a month 
there is a scholars’ service in the church, 
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conducted by the minister. No men 
teachers are left.. A Teachers’ Class, 
well attended, is held weekly for the 
preparation of the lessons and the 
study of teaching. Consequently the 
lessons used are usually from the Sun- 
DAY ScHOooL MONTHLY, which we find 
very helpful and suggestive. The 
distinctive note of the school is cheer- 
fulness and a real attempt to get the 
best out of the afternoon. We are in 
a poor district, but on our ‘ treats’ the 
first thought of the children is to get 
something for those at home. 


Tur Goop TONE IN A Factory is not 
shown by one good quality alene, 
neither does it rest with one person, 
or a few people, but with each indi- 
vidual. It is like a number of bricks. 
When building a house, each one is 
necessary for the making of the build- 
ing, but is not very important by 


itself. The first thing, I think, is the 
liking for straightforwardness and 
fairness. Where this is not, there is 


bound to be a certain amount of 
jealousy and back-biting. Then also 
there is the respect for religion ; the 
girls may not all believe in forms of 
religion, but they can make it very 
difficult or very easy for those girls 
who do. Kindness is another good 
quality. Where the girls are kind and 
generous to one another they help to 
make the life in the factory much, 
happier and brighter. Some girls are 
always encouraging others and looking 
for the best side of things, while others 
do just as much harm by agitating the 
girls and finding as much fault as 
they can. This kindness can also be 
shown especially in the treatment of 
new girls they may have to teach. 
Sometimes the old girls do not want the 
new girls to get on, as they think they 
have quite enough hands on the work 
already and the new ones may be 
taking some of their work away. You 
can very quickly tell what sort of 
girls you are working with by the con- 
versation and jokes that are passed 
along. The girls that show a good 
tone in a factory may hear just the 
same jokes as others, but they will 
know whether to laugh and repeat 
them or not. Dress also is a point 
which tells. Nice girls nearly always 
choose a quiet style of dress, and it 
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does not always follow that the 
smartest dressed are the nicest. The 
conduct of the girls as they leave work 
helps to show a good tone. Very often 
there are quarrels over money matters. 
This shows that there are some who 
have not paid back as they should 
have done. Then also the public 
opinion of the majority of the girls does 
a great deal towards making a good 
tone. Where drinking, telling lies, 
dishonesty, backbiting, bad language 
and other petty things are looked down 
upon by the majority the other girls 
will very soon stop doing them, as 
nobody likes being unpopular. I 
think we can sum up all these points 
as loving one another and loving our 
neighbour as ourselves.—Maud Bridg- 
man in Girls’ Club News. 


AT THE FrRont.—‘ Did I tell you 
about our dog? We have a little dog 
now which used to belong to a German 
soldier. It was captured by a French 
soldier and he gave it to us. It isa 
regular old veteran and doesn’t mind 
the guns a little bit; in fact, T think, 
it rather likes them.—It went all 
through the Battle of the Somme and 
never got touched. Now we have fed 
it up it looks awfully nice, and when 
you say “ Couchey ”’ to it, it goes and 
lies down.’ 


We tollow the notes given in the 
Montuiy. We use the Services and 
Responses and say the Lord’s Prayer, 
three hymns, about twenty minutes 
in classes. The lesson for the day is 
read from. the desk.. On the first 
Sunday in the month we have a full 
children’s service, and the minister 
or one of the teachers gives a fifteen 
minutes’ address. Our minister con- 
ducts a teacher’s class for some twenty 
minutes at the close of school, and this 
we have found very helpful, as the 
suggestions for the next lesson may be 
more fully considered during the week. 


Wuen children thrust their hand 
into a narrow jar of nuts and figs, 
if they fill it, they cannot get it out 
again ; then they begin crying. Drop 
a few of the nuts and you will get out 
the rest !—Epictetus. 
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Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 


PALM SUNDAY, APRIL Ist, 1917. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: MatTTHEWw 211-11; Luker 1928-40, 
Hymns: 305, 314 H. & C.S.; 207, 171 Heart and Voice; 366 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lovd.—PsaLm 11828, 

Teacher's References.—Bzble for Young People, vol. vt., p. 1-18. 

Introduetion.—Has the king ever visited your part of the country? or has 
a ‘V.C.’ returned to your district, or some great man or woman ‘opened’ a 
hospital or Y.M.C.A. hut or important building ? Tell some of the things noticed 
—route, lined with people; important personage met and accompanied by 
admirers; pathway sanded or carpeted; streets decorated with flags and 
banners ; perhaps a bouquet of flowers presented, or, if the king, people sang 
the National Anthem. 

Once I saw a very pretty wedding. The bride had done much work among 
the girls of that district, and, as she came out of the church, they threw down 
blossoms for her to walk on. I think I felt very sorry for the flowers ; perhaps 
the lady did too, but she did not rebuke the girls. Possibly she understood just 
why they had done it. Can you think of a reason ? It was to shew their affection 
and appreciation. 

A Popular Idol.—Here is a similar story about Jesus. 

[Teacher's Note.]—If the children are quite young #eJ/ the story to them; if 
they are old enough give them a few minutes to read the account for themselves 
and then let them tell the chief incidents to the teacher. 

Jesus was going, along with a group of his disciples, from Jericho to Jerusalem 
to keep the national feast of the Passover. He would travel over ground like 
that described in the parable of the Good Samaritan. On the way he would 
overtake others bent on the same errand. ‘he number of pilgrims increased. 
Many of them had great affection for Jesus because of what he had said and done. 
Some of them thought so highly of him that they thought he was going to be a 
king, a: Saviour of the People: what they called ‘ Messiah.’ This made them very 
happy. As they neared Jerusalem Jesus sent two of his disciples to borrow an 
ass on which to finish his journey. The presence of their dear friend, their re- 
joicing at the coming festival, their hope of a great national deliverance from the 
foreign yoke, raised their joy to such a height that they burst into song, threw 
down their garments and waved the branches of the trees which they broke 
down as they passed. The words were those of a popular hymn—Psalm 118. 
.. It was no unusual thing for pilgrims to enter the city singing songs of praise, 
but Jesus and his party seemed to have aroused some attention for the question 
was asked ‘ Whois this?’ The answer given was‘ Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth 
of Galilee.’ 

Do you think the popular acclamation pleased Jesus? Do you think he 
desired it? Do you think he could have prevented it? To answer these ques- 
tions let us go back to the beginning of our lesson, and ask the same questions 
about the king or the V.C, or the bride, The answers are (1) they would be 
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moved and pleased with the expressions of goodwill of those about them ; (2) 
they would not desive or wish for public display: it would spoil the reality and 
genuine feeling if that was the only reason for it ; and (3) they would not prevent 
it even if able because they would not give unnecessary pain or throw people’s 
affection back upon them, and so check or perhaps kill their friendly feeling. 
These answers give us the key to Jesus’ attitude. 

A Fickle Multitude. —Popular demonstration soon dies down, excitement 
evaporates quickly, the most serious events are more or less a ‘seven days’ 
wonder.’ These are succeeded by a sober and questioning attitude of mind. 
Sometimes the swing of the mental pendulum is so great as to cause a serious 
reaction. This is exactly what took place on this occasion. Jesus’ dearest 
friends and companions had utterly misunderstood his mission and his message, 
his ordinary listeners were disappointed. A great revulsion of feeling set in 
and Jesus realised this fully. (Refer Marr. 2614-16; 26567374; and 2722-23.) 
He fell an easy victim to the misguided zeal of the priestly party, and at his 
trial the populace, feeling no doubt that they had been grossly deceived, were 
as ready to cry ‘Crucify him’ as they had been to shout ‘ Hosanna,’ and this 
in an incredibly short space of time. Pilate, for political reasons, consented to 
the death of Jesus. (Let the children give the sequel and tell the teacher which 
day is set aside for commemoration. This will form a fitting preparation for 
the succeeding lesson.) 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.—Jesus was a reformer. 
The lot of the reformer has seldom been an easy one. (Refer IsatauH 53). He 
is usually a visionary, but what he sees clearly is a closed book to the average 
person. He delivers his message, but it is accounted false or is treated with 
contempt. He enunciates principles, but they are misapplied or rejected. His 
aims are misunderstood, his hopes disappointed. Perhaps for one brief hour he 
sees some promise in the future, but, usually, he ends his days apparently with 
all his efforts defeated. 

Such is a first impression of the story of the Triumphal Entry and its tragic 
sequel: but it is only a first impression. 

Later ages have proved the truth of Jesus’ teaching, the universality and 
intrinsic worth of his great principles, the nobility of his purposes. Every 
generation as it progressed in the upward path has been increasingly attracted 
by the life and character of the Great Teacher. This is truly the triumphant 
hour of Jesus when humanity is ready to live and to die for principles of brother- 
hood and freedom and justice,when men and women unfalteringly work for the 
ideal in spite of apparent failure. Undaunted, unconquered, they are ready 
to face death rather than live to see their cherished ideals trampled in the dust 
of prejudice and ignorance and brutality. 


Senior Department 


Historical Notes.—LuKE 1939. According to this story no one had ever 
ridden on the beast before. The writer of this Gospel wished to convey the idea 
that otherwise the animal would not have been sufficiently holy for its rider. 
An unbroken colt in the midst of an excited crowd would have provided a ques- 
tionably safe seat. 

An orthodox writer points out that Simon Maccabeus had entered Jerusalem 
on a war horse when he had been greeted with similar honours. He suggests 
that Jesus rode in on a borrowed ass to manifest his poverty and peacefulness. 

MatrHEw 21*. The writer of this account sees in the incident the fulfilment 
of the prophecy ZECHARIAH 99. 

Riding on an ass is a common mode of travelling in very hilly or mountainous 
districts : the ass is sure-footed, MATTHEW 219; LUKE 1938; The Twelve most 
probably considered Jesus to be ‘ The Lord’s Anointed,’ the populace undoubtedly 
believed, if they believed in him at all, that he was the promised Messiah. The 
fact that he entered the city of the Temple amidst his followers’ acclamations 
gave colour to the belief, 
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MATTHEW 2119, Though the incident made a deep impression upon his disciples 
and caused some comment from the onlookers, the statement that ‘the whole 
city was moved’ must be looked upon as an exaggeration, since no mention is 
made of it at the trial, and his accusers would hardly have failed to make the 
most of it. 

The Patriot, like the reformer, seldom secures the unqualified co-operation or 
approbation of his contemporaries. He meets with support at first, but as he is 
usually in advance of his time he soon outdistances his fellows. The winning 
cause is applauded, the unpopular cause is derided or howled down. The mis- 
understood cause is always unpopular. The triumphal entry into public favour 
more often than not is the prelude to the passion, trial and crucifixion of the re- 
former and patriot. Time declares the worth of the reform and the patriotism. 


THE PATRIOT (Browning). 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 
The house roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries, 
Had I said, ‘Good folk, mere noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies !’ 
They had answered, ‘ And afterward, what else ?’ 


* * * * * 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 

A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 

Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


Thus I entered, and thus I go! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
“Paid by the world what dost thou owe 
Me?’ God might question; now, instead 
’Tis God shall repay: I am safer so. 


jultiseCeesar eAct LI Scar: 

‘You all did love him once, not without cause.’ ‘ But yesterday the word of 
Cesar might have stood against the world ; now lies he there.’ 

liver Cromwell.—Said to have worn chain mail under his garments, and never 
to have slept two successive nights in the same chamber for fear of traitors. 

Other examples: Mazzini, Garibaldi, Kosciusko. 

In this connection it is well to realise that the so-called traitor. and unfaithful 
friend, may also be misunderstood and may be working on the other side from 
pure motive or as the result of misapprehension. 

The Martyr’s Roll of Honour.—The history of religion, science, invention, 
civilisation, will furnish striking examples of men and women ready to brave 
opprobrium, danger to person and property, poverty, disease, death, to forward 
the cause they hold dear. ‘Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide’: the decision marks the parting of the ways. They sow ; succeeding 
generations reap. The conviction of a right choice tempers their hour of triumph 
and calmly uplifts and fortifies them in their hour of trial. 

‘To be a true minister to men is always to accept new happiness and new dis- 
tress.’ . . . ‘The man who gives himself to other men can never be a wholly 
sad man ; but no more can he be a man of unclouded gladness.’—Phillips Brooks. 

FRANCIS SCRIVENER, 
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EASTER SUNDAY, APRIL 8th, 1917. 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 28; LUKE 24; JOHN 20. 

Hymns: 355, 197, 253 H. & C.S.; 252, 8 Heart and Voice; 198, 362 S.S. Hymn 
ook. 

Memory TEXT: He ts risen from the dead.—MATTHEW 287. 

References.—Prof. Garvie ‘ Problems of the Age—Is Man Immortai?’ Burial 
Service. Book of Common Prayer. 

Introduction.—I suppose everybody has heard about ‘ The Sleeping Beauty.’ 
You remember, how all the fairies gave her beautiful gifts except one who said 
she should die? After many years this seemed to be quite true. Everything 
and everybody about the princess, the princess herself and all the royal household 
lay apparently lifeless. Then one day a prince made his way into the royal 
dwelling and kissed the maiden, who thereupon woke up, and everyone and every- 
thing was restored to life and renewed energy. We call this a fairy-story. 

The old Greeks told a very strange tale. Mother Earth had a very beautiful 
daughter, Persephone, who was stolen away by Pluto, king of the Underworld, 
and carried to his dominions. Long did Mother Earth search for and mourn 
her lost child, and so the ground was left untilled and bare. Mother Earth at 
last sought the advice and obtained the help of the gods. The king of the Under- 
world was visited and an arrangement was made by which Persephone returned 
to Mother Earth during the spring, summer and autumn seasons, but was claimed 
by Pluto during the winter. 

We shall again refer to the nature myth and the fairy story. 

The Narrative-—The Jews held a similar belief to that of the Greeks. They 
thought that when a person died and the body (the casket which held the spirit) 
was laid to rest in the tomb then the spirit passed on, descended to the ‘ realm 
of shades,’ (Hades) to dwell with other departed spirits in the underworld. Now 
let us read about the burial of Jesus. 

[Teacher’s Note.—Follow similar procedure as in last lesson telling the younger 
children, but letting the older ones tell the teacher. ] 

Briefly it is as follows. Jesus was buried in a new tomb, and two days after- 
wards the grave was visited by friends and disciples. They found the seal 
broken, the stone rolled away, the graveclothes in disorder, and two angels who 
told them ‘ He is not here, he is risen.’ The disciples did not understand this, 
but it was made plain to them by the appearance of Jesus, who walked and talked 
and ate with them on various occasions before he was finally received ‘ up into 
Heaven.’ 

The Easter Awakening.—Those of you who have a garden or live near a park 
or open space will have noticed how the trees are bursting into leaf, the birds are 
twittering, the flowers are lifting their beautiful heads above the dark ground, 
the dreary wintertime is over, and the warm sunshine is lighting up the day and 
bringing a glow of brightness and happiness to all living creatures. Our Saxon 
forefathers believed that all this was brought about by a goddess whom they 
called Eostre or Ostara, so they used to have a great festival and burn fires and 
make offerings of eggs at this season. These customs are still kept up in many 
places though Eostre is forgotten. 

The stories of the Sleeping Beauty and The Return of Persephone are really 
legends or ‘ parables,’ which try to explain the reawakening or resurrection of 
nature. 

When the Christian missionaries tried to teach the heathen all about the life 
and death of Jesus and the wonderful meaning of it all, they did not find the 
people very ready to give up their heathen customs. So they very wisely tried 
to keep the festival, but gave it a Christian meaning. But it took a very long 
time. Some Christians would be found mourning the death of Jesus while others 
would be celebrating ‘the resurrection from the dead.’ It was not until 325 
A.D. that the uniform date for the keeping of Easter was decreed by the Council 
of Nice. 

The Living Spirit—Teachers will note that the expression is ‘risen from the 
dead,’ not ‘from death,’ or ‘from the gvave.’ The disciples felt about their 
beloved Master as we feel about our dear ones. Though the body lies crumbling 
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to dust in the grave it is only the body, not the real ‘ he ‘ or ‘she’? whom we 
knew and loved. The spirit which helped, counselled, comforted, guided, is 
still at hand to help us in our hour of need, to rebuke us in our hour of failure 
to cheer us in our hour of depression, to glory in our hour of triumph. 
_ Our wonderful heroic dead !—we know that their spirit still lives, and living, 
influences our lives. There is a tradition that Drake still watches the British 
Navy and that his drum is heard by the seamen in England’s hour of danger ; 
some affirm that it was last heard in the summer of 1914. What do you think 
they mean ? 

Kitchener has been taken away, and none can say where his body now lies. But 
do you think his spiytt is dead 2? No, nor will be while there are British soldiers. 

And what of the gallant dead on sea and land? Here is an extract from the 
letter of a Commanding Officer, ‘I feel that they are never far from us out here, 
the gallant dead, but that they are watching our progress clearly and cheering 
us by the memory of their examples.’ 

Jesus has been the Great Example to all who knew or have learned of him. 
May we learn from him in life and in death to give ourselves for others: then 
life will have fulness of joy and death will hold no terrors. 


Seniors 


The Resurrection Story.—[For full treatment the leader is advised to read 
Buble for Young People, vol. vi., Book I1., chap. 1.] 

A comparison of the various accounts reveals many discrepancies and difficul- 
ties. The theory that Jesus swooned from the intense suffering, was laid in the 
tomb, afterwards to revive and appear in person to his disciples, would sufficiently 
explain they ‘knew him not’ (physical effect of exhaustion) (LUKE 2416, JOHN 
2014) ; the satisfaction of physical hunger (LUKE 2439; 42); the exhibition of 
woundprints to Thomas (JoHN 2027) ; and the appearance to ‘ above five hundred 
brethren at once’ (I Cor. 158). The theory, though possible, is not very 
probable, 

It is not quite certain to whom Jesus first appeared, whether to ‘ the women,’ 
Peter, or the two disciples. Moreover, Jerusalem, the scene of the Christ tragedy 
and the Christian persecution, was not altogether a safe place for the reappear- 
ance. Emmaus cannot be located within two leagues of Jerusalem. 

What probably really occurred was that the disciples at first scattered (pre- 
sumably to Galilee). Here, in hiding, as they meditated and reflected on the 
life and teaching of the Master, or as they re-travelled the same ground and re- 
enacted in memory the various incidents, the true significance became manifested 
to them; ‘their understanding’ and ‘the Scriptures’ were opencd to them. 
(LUKE 2427, 32, 45.) Christ verily ‘arose’ in their mental eye and they saw him 
as a ‘Son of God,’ against whom neither Church, nor State, nor Death could 
prevail. Afterashort time (‘the third day,’ a proverbial expression—‘ yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow’) they banded themselves together for missionary 
service. 

Immortality.‘ How are the dead raised up?’ I Corrnrurans 1585, This 
has been a problem throughout the ages. It is the question which arises when 
we stand by the graveside and ‘commit (his) body to the ground in sure and 
certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life.’ Hope, but not proof; that is, 
actual proof. 

The arguments against immortality are chiefly that man 7s what he eats ; that 
he is but a product of nature; and that life as man knows it is of so little real 
worth that continuance is undesirable. These arguments totally neglect the 
factor which is the essence of man—his Soul. 

The arguments foy immortality are based on man’s sense of righteousness and 
justice which demands completeness and the realisation of ideals ; which pro- 
tests against wasted affections and unfulfilled purposes. 

‘With what body ?’ Do we look for a bodily resurrection ? Not if we would 
be reasonable. We have only to reflect on the maimed bodies and dismembered 
dead in this present war. St. Paul emphasises the nature of the immortal hope— 
‘we shall be changed’ (I Cor. 1551), ‘It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
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spiritual body’ (v. 44), and again ‘I die daily.’ We, too, must ‘ die daily.’ 
We must crucify the flesh and bury sensual desires and appetites if we would rise 
to noble and spiritual things. Death is the beginning of life. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganise 
To feed the hungry moss they bear ; 
The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers fade and pass away— 

They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread, 

He bears our best loved things away, 
And then we call them ‘ dead.’ 


* * * * 
And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread ; 
For al} the boundless universe 


Is life—there are no Dead.—Anon. 
FRANCIS SCRIVENER. — 


SUNDAY, APRIL 15th, 1917 
OLIVER CROMWELL. I. 


SCRIPTURE READING: ISAIAH 321-8. 
HyMNS: 266, 324 H. & C.S.; 332, 348 Heart and Voice; 188, 224 S.S. Hymn 


Book. 
Memory Text: Behold ... aman shall be as a hiding place from the wind and 
a covert from the tempest, . . . as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.— 


ISAIAH 322. 

Introduction.—Such a man was Cromwell to those people of England, who, 
in the reign of Charles I., wished to live pure and earnest lives, worshipping God 
simply and faithfully as the heart prompted them. He is our hero. He was a 
protector of our liberties before he was made ‘ Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland.’ 

Boys and girls are educated with a view to their careers in life, and as young 
people they azm to realise their ambitions. Men who become really great and 
stand out in history as heroes have not become famous by reason of their am- 
bitions. Cromwell was a farmer in Huntingdon ; circumstances which touched 
the lives of all his countrymen compelled him—a man of strong faith and un- 
flinching courage—to take the helm of state, and direct the affairs of this country 
at a time when anarchy threatened misery and ruin upon its inhabitants. 

Cromwell—grand, strong man that he was—saved England in those days gone 
by. Charles II. had his bones pitched out of the Abbey in which England has 
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for centuries laid her honoured dead ; but Cromwell’s spirit is living to-day in 
the thousands of sturdy warriors who, with their khaki Bibles in their pockets, 
their splendid courage in their hearts, have gone forth to overthrow once more 
that Tyranny which bases its claims on the ‘ Divine Right of Kings.’ 

Birth and Parentage-—Our hero was born at Huntingdon on the 25th of 
April, 1599, and on the 29th of the same month he was christened Oliver, after 
his uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell. His father was Robert Cromwell, a farmer and 
a strict Puritan, the son of Sir Henry Cromwell. His mother’s maiden name 
was Elizabeth Steward, of Ely ; but she was the widow of a William Lynne when 
Robert Cromwell married her. Ten children in all came to the Cromwells’ 
home at Huntingdon, but only seven grew up to be men and women, and Oliver, 
on the death of his brother Henry, became the only son. Oliver’s Aunt Eliza- 
beth (his father’s sister) was the mother of John Hampden, so that plucky man 
who refused to pay Charles I.’s ship money and Oliver Cromwell were cousins, 
with only a difference of five years in their ages—John being the older of the two. 

Early Influences.—First and most important of all, would be the influence of 
a Puritan home, and we to-day have much to be thankful for that the character 
of England’s Protector was moulded under such influences. Wherever Cromwell 
went he took his Bible with him, and drew from its noblest passages strength and 
inspiration to help him carry out the serious work to which he had been called 
by his country’s need. Many of our young men in the army to-day do exactly 
the same thing; they have been taught at home and in Sunday School where 
to find words of comfort, guidance, and strength, in the book that has inspired 
the noblest leaders of our nation’s literature, art, government, and social life. 
Boys and girls must ask their parents and teachers to help them find these great 
readings in the Bible, and when they find them, they must vead them again and 
again until they know them by heart, as did Cromwell and others. 

An Incident.—Some have said that Oliver, as a young man, was not so good as 
one would expect, but that he repented, and, remembering his father’s strict 
life, became the good man we know he was. And so the story is told, that once 
when he had won money by gambling he was so troubled in mind that he could 
not rest until he had repaid the money he had won, as if it had been a debt. 
Now when a story like that can be told about a man it means there was deep 
genuine goodness in his heart. Probably many who gamble for the first time, 
feel there is something wrong in taking money from another in such a way, but 
how many let that thought strengthen their hearts, so that before God and man 
they are heartily ashamed to rob another—for that is what gambling amounts 
to. At first the men to whom he repaid the money would think Oliver very 
foolish, but afterwards, as they recalled his earnest and sincere face, looking so 
noble and determined as he gave them back their own, they would begin to 
think, and perhaps ‘ go and do likewise.’ Such is the power of a character 
trained in a good home or a good Sunday School, upon the lives of those with 
whom we play or work every day we live. 

Things Heard of in Boyhood.—When Oliver was four years old, King James I. 
passing through the country on his way to take possession of the English crown, 
stayed two nights with Oliver’s uncle at Hinchinbrook, close by Huntingdon. 

Although Oliver would know little of the meaning of all the fuss, except what 
little boys always understand on festive occasions—the cakes and the merriment 
—yet the event would be remembered in his home and discussed for a long time. 

He was only five years old when, at the Hampton Court Conference, King 
James told the Puritans that if they did not ‘conform’ he would ‘ harry them 
out of the land.’ Oliver’s father would not fail to tell his son about that con- 
ference as the boy grew older. 

Another event we all know something about—The Gunpowder Plot—would 
be a topic of conversation among Oliver’s people, for it happened when he was 
six. These things all helped to make Cromwell grow up into a man with certain 
strong tendencies and firm purposes. ; 

Teacher‘s Note.—This lesson will specially emphasise the fact that the great 
men and women we all admire laid the foundation of their greatness in childhood 
and youth. CHARLES BIGGINS. 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 22nd, 1917. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, II. 
SCRIPTURE READING: Isartau 61-8, 
Hymns: 17, 77 H. & C.S.; 48, 99 Heart and Voice; 79, 156 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: I heard the voice of the Lord saying : ‘Who will go for us?’ Then 
said I, ‘ Herve am I, send me.—Isatau 68, 
“For noble service thou art here, 
Thy brothers help, thy God revere.’ 


Introduction.—Last Sunday we saw how home influences and passing events 
helped to form the character of the boy growing into youth. We will now pass 
on rapidly to the stirring times in which Oliver Cromwell proved the quality of 
his manhood. 

College.—At the age of seventeen he matriculated at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and his name is entered in the admission-book on the same day of 
Shakespeare’s death, April 23rd, 1616. Fifteen months later, on his father’s 
death, Oliver, at the age of 18, had to leave college to take possession of his 
father’s farm and protect and care for his widowed mother and six sisters. 

Marriage.—We next hear of him in London ; for on the 22nd August, 1620, 
he was married to Elizabeth Bouchier at St. Giles’ Church, Cripplegate, London. 
He returned to Huntingdon with his wife and for several years lived the peaceful 
life of a farmer, highly respected by his neighbours as a prayerful and sincere 
man—one whom they could trust. They made him M.P. in 1628, and he sat 
in that famous Parliament which drew up ‘ The Petition of Right.’ Cromwell 
is not much to the front yet—his hour has not come. Like all great men he 
reserved his strength, using it only when it was needed. As he sat in Parliament 
he little dreamed that before another twenty years had passed he would be the 
chief man in the land, the man to whom many would look for help and guidance. 

Stirring Events.—These were hard times for Oliver’s friends—the Puritan 
ministers, and so Cromwell was kind to them and helped them all he could. 
No matter what evils existed in Church or State people were horribly punished 
if they asked for reform, and there was no Parliament to speak for the country. 
Charles I. was a wicked, selfish, and narrow-minded king. He himself could 
not manage state affairs, and he would not allow able men to help him. Laud, 
who became Bishop of London, was as narrow as the king, so that both in Church 
matters and State business there was no progress and much trouble. 

At last people could stand it no longer and civil war broke out. Cromwell, 
by this time a man of 43 was, of course, on the side of Parliament and against the 
king. Little progress was made until Cromwell raised the body of troops known 
as the Ironsides—men like himself, sworn to fight in God’s name for justice and 
truth. The king was beaten, captured, and beheaded. 

Oliver Cromwell soon saw that if the nation’s affairs were to be set right 
someone must take a strong !ead—so he took it. He grew angry with the 
Members of Parliament who were doing nothing but talk and sent them home. 

Cromwell as Protector.—Carlyle tells us that the word king means Can. A 
true king is a man who can do things—an able man. England at this time stood 
in great need of an earnest and able man. It wanted a ruler who would be strong 
and just. Oliver Cromwell was the man wanted and he did not hang back. 
He prayed to God for strength to do this great task, and in God he found a helper 
and a friend. 

His speech to the first Parliament he called to help him govern England is 
characteristic of the man we have followed from childhood. He is reminding 
them that the power they have is theirs in trust from God. ‘He that ruleth 
over men,’ he says ‘must be just, ruling in the fear of God’; and a little later 
he says to them, ‘ I beseech you—have a care of the whole flock !_ Love the sheep, 
love the lambs ; love all, tend all, cherish and countenance all, in all things that 
are good. And if the poorest Christian, the most mistaken Christian, shall 
desire to live peaceably and quietly under you . . . let him be protected.’ 

To-day.—England to-day needs a strong man to fight evils at home as well 
as enemies abroad. The man who will some day battle seriously with the drink 
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traffic will have to pray to God to help him, for it will be a mighty conflict 
Heroes and heroines are called for every day, and the boys and girls of to-day 
can concentrate within their hearts such power of mind and will and soul as 
Oliver Cromwell formed as the result of his trust in God. We can all lay up 
strength for the day of need. 

CHARLES BIGGINS. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 29th, 1917 
KNOW THYSELF: I. 
SCRIPTURE READING: I THESSALONIANS 5. 
Hymns: 1, 175 H. & C.S.; 94 Heart and Voice; 178, 192 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.—\ Tuess. 521. 

The Man who succeeded and failed.—Some sixty years. ago a young man began 
business in one of our northern cities. He worked hard and skilfully, and the 
age of sixty saw him in possession of a large fortune. His object in life was gained. 
He sold his works on highly satisfactory terms, and retired to his country house— 
still healthy, strong, and full of vigour. But his mind refused to leave the city. 
It became impossible to settle down. So he would just look up his old workmen 
and see how things were getting on. Another visit followed. Soon his presence 
among them was a daily occurrence. And he would forget himself, and speak 
somewhat sharply to the men. Till he was asked into the chief’s office, politely 
reminded that the business had now changed hands ; everyone’s methods were, 
well, not exactly the same ; they were very glad to see him, but—he could under- 
stand. He understood. Sadly he turned away. The workmen never more 
saw his face and within a year he had gone to his last abode. 

Why he failed.—This man as the world goes was perfectly successful. He 
had accomplished the work he set himself to do. He had realised his ambition. 
Yet nothing is more certain than that his life was a wretched failure. Why ? 
He enjoyed good health. He was intelligent, honest, industrious. His powers 
of application were such as few possess. No one thought him hard, uncharitable, 
miserly. He was an eminently respectable and much esteemed business man. 
What then was lacking to make his life a triumph ? He lacked ‘a self-inquiring 
soul.’ He had not searched into his own heart. He did not know himself, 
his real needs, and the man in him was starved. 

The Story is a Parable as well as History.—However much we know of other 
people or things we are very ignorant of our se/f. In other directions we eagerly 
pursue knowledge. At school we learn to read, write, count ; we study geography 
history, science ; we enter the great work-a-day world and strive to win success. 
We are at great pains to undefstand everything in the outer world of sense. Mén 
will risk and dare all to discover and explore the Poles, to master the air, or the 
sea, but they seldom try to acquaint themselves of that inner life which is their 
very own. 

Do we ever consider what is the state of our soul—the invisible thing that 
lives in this body of ours. Is all well there? It is frightful to think that with 
us, aS with our city merchant, everything else may prosper but the soul may be 
sick unto death and life a wretched failure. 

Know Thyself.—It is of the utmost importance a person should know himself. 
Every man alive ought to make it his prime concern to see himself as he is, to 
find out where he is wrong, where he is mistaken, that he may be able to correct 
his error and realise the glorious destiny God has appointed for him. 

Ignorance at the root of all mischief—Refer to the teaching of Socrates 
(Lesson Notes, March 4th and 11th). What did he see in Athens? Men said 
things without realising the meaning of their words. They did things without 
understanding the real nature of their deeds. Just as men do to-day. We all 
of us have known those whose professions seemed sincere and ardent, but whose 
spirit and conduct left much to be desired. The most cruel slave holders of the 
South were often most fervent at family prayer. Sometimes trusted Church 
officials have embezzled money, robbing widows and orphans of their sole means 
of subsistence. Men with a good name in the outside world have been harsh and 
tyrannical at home. Boys who made excellent scholars and whose conduct at 
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school was beyond reproach have proved bad sons and brothers. We are apt 
to call these people hypocrites. Not so Socrates. He called them ignorant. 
He said they did not know their own character. They were self-deceived, and 
that because they had such vague ideas about everything. So all wrong doing 
was due to ignorance. We are reminded of the words of Jesus on the Cross— 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.’ 

Knowledge is Virtue-—‘ Get knowledge,’ said Socrates, ‘and right action 
follows.’ A man cannot do wrong who truly knows what is right. Every misdeed 
is really a mistake and can be traced to defective knowledge. Perhaps we should 
not put the matter quite so finally nowadays. We know that people often act 
against their better judgment, and sin against the light. No boy needs telling 
that it is dishonourable to cheat, cowardly to lie, wicked to steal; yet these evil 
things are being constantly done. Even so, the truth emphasised by the great 
Greek philosopher can hardly be exaggerated. If we knew how futile sin is and 
how incalculable the evil that flows from it we would never do wrong any more. 

The Royal Road to Knowledge.—How are we to get this knowledge, this 
power to distinguish true conduct from false, right from wrong? There is only 
one way, but it isopentoall. Selfexamination. We must keep a close observant 
eye upon our own inward thinking. That is the royal road to wisdom. So strongly 
did Socrates feel this to be the case that he made it his chief task in life to force 
men to self scrutiny. He taught that all people should watch their words and 
actions with scrupulous care. They should strive to speak only what was true ; 
do only what was right. Let them live hour by hour and day by day in the spirit 
of truth and right, and the light would shine about their path and knowledge 
come. So Jesus: ‘ Ask and ye shall have, seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.’ 

The Good Man is the Real Suecess.—Look again at the life of Socrates. He 
was a brave soldier. But soldiering did not satisfy him. He was a great teacher. 
But that was not for him the highest and best thing in life. He was not sent on 
earth merely to fight or to teach. He had searched diligently into his own heart, 
and his heart told him that he was here to speak what was true and to practise 
what was good, in order that he might become a noble man. He was perfectly 
certain that only that man could truly claim to know himself and act wisely 
who dared to do right his whole life through, be the consequences what they may. 
Honesty, industry, truthfulness is the best policy when all is said and done. 
Goodness is wisdom and sin foolishness. The good man, however poor, has made 
a success of his life. ; 

‘Jndividuals are nothing. The State is all. To offend the State is to die. 
The State is an organisation and we are members of it. . . . The State is only 
as rich as its poorest citizen. We are all given a little sample of divinty to study, 
model, and marvel at. To understand the State thou must KNOW THYSELF.’ 

T. M. FaLconer. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
PALM SUNDAY, APRIL Ist, 1917 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: MattTHEew 211-11; LuxKE 1928-40, 

Hymns: 26, 60, 129 Hymns for Little Children ; 305 H. & C.S.; 207 Heart and 
Voice ; 366 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord.—Psaim 11826, 

Teacher’s Preparation.—Read the passages and study the notes given for 
Juniors and Seniors, pp. 

Presentation.—Ask the children if they can tell you the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Then say that Jesus was going along just such a road on his way to 
Jerusalem to be there at the Feast of the Passover. There were many people 
going the same way. Some of them knew Jesus very well, and I can hear them 
saying ‘ Here is Jesus of Nazareth,’ and they would give him a smile and a greet- 
ing ; perhaps they would cheer because they thought he was going to be the leader 
of the people, the general, the king, who would drive out the Romans and set 
up a kingdom of his own. 


Easter Sunday 101 


Jesus has grown very tired: he has been teaching hard and travelling about 
from one place to another telling forth his great ideas and leading people to 
understand what it would mean to them if his ideas were acted upon. And he 
is tired. Happily he knows this road and has friends living on the roadside. 
One of them owns an ass and Jesus sends to borrow it. It is readily lent to him, 
and he who is to be king, as some of the people think, rides into the city on an ass ! 

The friends of Jesus are pleased to see him come riding into the city, and they 
begin to sing ‘ Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ and to shout 
‘Hosanna.’ Then they break down palm branches and strew them in the road 
for him to ride over. Some of them actually cast down their garments, they 
are so delighted. But there are others who do not understand and they ask, 
who is it about whom all the fuss is being made! They look blank: where can 
they have come from, not to know Jesus of Nazareth ? They do not break down 
palm branches or throw down their garments: they will not be so silly! 

Expression.—Let the children draw the ass on which Jesus rode. 

ky FT. L. 


EASTER SUNDAY, APRIL 8th, 1917 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 281-10, 

Hymns: 81, 61, 132 Hymns for Little Children; 200, 355, 253 H. & C.S.; 252 
Heart and Voice; 198 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: He 1s risen from the dead.—MatTHEW 287, 

Teacher‘s Preparation.—Read the notes for Juniors and Seniors; and read 
for your own edification the story of what happened after Palm Sunday as set 
out in Matthew. 

Preparation.—Tell briefly of Jesus and the money changers, MATTHEW 2112-17 ; 
the people who tried to ‘ ensnare him in his talk’ (2215) ; the traitor (2614-16) ; 
the Last Supper (2617-30); the Betrayal (2647-57); the Trial (2611-26); the 
Crucifixion (2627-44) ; the Tomb (2657-66) ; Jesus seen by the two Marys (289) ; 
and the eleven (2816-17), 

The story may be told somewhat as follows: You remember how glad people 
were to welcome Jesus to Jerusalem and how they threw down palm branches 
and garments for him to ride over ? 

He went into the Temple and there was shocked to see men buying and selling : 
he turned these men out (Marr. 2112-13), The chief priests were angry, though 
they saw him healing the blind and the lame. 

Others tried to catch him in talk (2215) and one of the Twelve, Judas Iscariot, 
promised to betray him for a price, thirty pieces of silver (2614-16). 

One evening Jesus and his twelve disciples sat at supper: it was a sad time, 
for Jesus felt that he and his work would be betrayed (2617-39). They sang a 
hymn and went to the Mount of Olives, and then Peter said that whatever 
happened he would be true. But Jesus said, ‘ Before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice.’ Peter did not think he would. Jesus went aside to pray in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and the disciples fell asleep! When at length they 
left the Mount they heard the noise of many people coming toward them. 

The multitude was conducted by Judas who went up to Jesus and kissed him. 
That was the sign agreed on, and Jesus was made a prisoner to be taken before 
the High Priest. There was a girl in the crowd who cried out to Peter, ‘ Thou 
also wast with Jesus the Galilean.’ But Peter denied it and denied it to two others 
as well. Then the cock crew. 

Next, Jesus was taken before Pilate, the Governor, but he could make nothing 
of the charge and he washed his hands of the business. Jesus was led out and 
crucified, and the people wagged their heads and laughed at him, and the priests 
said ‘He saved others; himself he cannot save (2742) ’ 

Jesus died and his body was laid in a tomb which was sealed up. Jn three 
days the tomb was opened but no body was to be found ! 

Presentation.—An angel told Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to go tell 
the disciples. As they went Jesus met them and they were very happy. The 
eleven disciples next saw Jesus and he told them he would be with them alway. 

Expression.— Write out ‘ He is risen from the dead.’ Keates. 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 15th, 1917. 
THE WHITE POPPY. 


SCRIPTURE READING : GENESIS 13-12, 

Hymns: 84, 93 Hymns for Little Children ; 67 H. & C.S. ; 338 Heart and Voice ; 
328 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: And the earth brought forth gvass, herb yielding seed after its kind, 
and tree bearing fruit, where ws the seed thereof, after its kind (v. 12). 

[This and the next two lessons are taken from A Legend of Its Own Life which the 
Forest tells us, translated from the German by Harriet I. Mill, and published at 
the Chiswick Press. Careful preparation by the teacher will secure keen atten- 
tion on the part of tiny children, who will respond to the dramatic element in 
the story of The White Poppy and The Fiy Tree.—EDITOorR. | 

We are mistaken when we think that flowers can do nothing but bud, bloom, 
give out scent, and then fade away; . . . each has its own wishes, aims, joys, 
sorrows, and loves; .. . they are all intensely patriotic; that is, they have 
so strong an attachment not only to their country, but to the very spot on which 
they have grown up, that they cannot live anywhere else. 

Once upon a time I lay, during a sweet moonlight night, on the flowery carpet 
of a wood . . . the Rushes whispered in the ear of their neighbours. The Red 
Poppy chattered away ; the red flowers of the Moss giggled together, and cer- 
tainly had been told something very funny. The Blue-Bell was dumb, but she 
constantly affirmed all her neighbours said by nodding her head right and left ; 
but the Quaking-Grass shook her head and would not believe a word. 

Conversation turned upon mankind’s unkindness towards them. 

“Oh dear!’ complained a group of Thyme blossoms, ‘ the heavy foot of a man 
has crushed a beloved sister.’ 

Eves! they pay no attention to us however tenderly we coax them,’ said a 
Carnation. ‘ If they destroyed us because we did them harm, like the Hemlock ! 
But nothing is harder to bear than their contempt—they do not even think it 
worth their’ while to turn their foot aside from us.’ 

‘No, no,’ whispered a kindly Forget-me-Not ; ‘according to you it might be 
thought that mankind was always unjust to us; I can show you something on 
the other side. Are we not their favourite adornment on festival occasions ; 
and do they not choose us as messengers for their holiest feelings—for their love ?’ 

‘ Those times are long passed,’ said very crossly the Crab Apple ; ‘do not men 
meddle with the works of the Creator, and fancy they improve upon them ? 
While they imitate us in wretched paper and painted things ?’ 

‘TI agree,’ said the Lily ; ‘ but how can men respect our feelings when they 
know nothing about them ? When the night is over, and we look around us, 
in the morning light, we always miss one or other of our playfellows who have 
bowed their heads in the dusk or been blown to pieces by the wild night wind. 
Then we grieve for them and tears stand in our eyes. Men see that, but they 
say ‘‘ It is only the dew.” ’ 

Not far from me, a group surrounded a splendid tall Poppy. The Cowslip 
was swinging her bells and calling out ‘ Listen, the Poppy will tell us a tale.’ 

The Poppy stretched herself on “her long thin stalk, and bowed several times 
on this side and that. ‘Do you want me to tell you something? I will tell 
you how we came to be. You must not think that at the Creation of the World 
we flowers were all strewed over the earth at the same time. Oh, no; we came 
one after another, and all went on then just as it does in spring now.’ 

‘How do things go on in spring now ?’ asked the Red Poppy. 

‘You can ask that of the Daisy,’ replied the White Poppy, ‘ for she always 
appears very early.’ The Daisy blushed to be noticed like this; and spoke up. 

‘What we have done to offend Winter, and make him so cruel to us, I cannot 
tell you; but this is certain, he cannot endure us, and never rests until he has 
driven us all from the earth. But his power does not last for ever, and after 
him comes our best friend, Spring. She looks round and is sadly grieved that 
none remain of the beautiful children she confided to the Summer, when she went 
away. She covers her hair with a long grey veil. Then she passes her loving, 
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warm hands over the earth, and beckons and calls her darlings, none of which 
have yet dared to lift up their heads, they are still so frightened by the rough 
treatment of Winter. And this is not unreasonable ; for, sometimes, after Winter 
has passed away, he returns again and knocks the flowers on the head. Some 
flowers do not like to keep Spring waiting; they come out quickly. One of 
these is the good Violet, but when she sees the earth so bare, and so few of her 
sisters awake, she hides her head again, under the green leaves. Poor modest 
Violet! She longs for companions, but never gets them, unless she returns for 
a few days in the autumn.’ 

“So you see how things went on at the Creation: one flower came after another,’ 
resumed the White Poppy. 

“But at the time my story reaches most of the flowers were assembled and 
it was a beautiful earth. Beasts and men lived side by side, and there was 
rejoicing from morning to night. 

“One being alone could not share the general happiness: it was Night. Why ? 
She was alone, and she felt the others had no love for her. They did not com- 
plain to her face, but the joy with which they greeted the morning sun showed 
how little they cared for Night. She covered her head with a thick veil and wept : 
this moved the hearts of us flowers. But we had nothing to offer save colour 
or scent, and Night has never shown much pleasure in colour. So we saved her 
our sweetest scents. 

“She cried to the Creator, “‘ Almighty Father, thou seest how everything is 
happy in thy creation. I, alone, pass over the earth joyless, solitary, and un- 
loved, and have no conpanion in time of trouble. Day flies from me: all 
creatures turn away from me. ‘Take pity on me, and give me a companion! ” 

“Then the Creator smiled in pity; and gave Sleep to be her companion. 
Now she was no longer alone. Soon appeared in their train other friendly beings, 
the children of Night and Sleep—Dreams. These passed along the earth with 
their parents, and soon formed friendship with men, who, at that time, were 
still like children in their hearts. 

‘One beautiful night a man lay on the sweet scented grass, and Sleep and 
Dreams came towards him. But they had no power over him—a wicked thought 
possessed him. In vain did Sleep shake over him soothing drops from her magic 
wand ; she called her children and they flew away. 

‘Sleep drove her magic wand in the ground. Over it hung Dreams, scattering 
their light, airy, various imagery which they had intended to give to the man. 
Night saw this, and breathed into the staff. It threw out roots, it became green, 
and contained drops which produce sleep: and the gifts of the Dreams formed 
themselves into gay leaves. This is the way we White Poppies were produced.’ 


SUNDAY, APRIL 22nd, 1917 
THE FIR TREE-I. 


SCRIPTURE READING: PsaLm 10412-23. 

Hymns: 94, 85 Hymns for Little Children; 4, 250 H. & C.S.; 257 Heart and 
Voice; 344 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: The trees of the Lord are satisfied.—Psatm 104338, 

‘Why did the Fir Tree creak when the Daisy told why Winter was unkind 
and could not endure flowers?’ asked the Lime Tree. 4 

‘Because he was vexed ; and when he is vexed, he creaks,’ replied the Oak. 
“When the Wind comes, she calls out to us trees ‘‘ Bow yourselves’; but the 
Fir Tree says ‘‘ No, stand fast!’ and when the trees of the forest are frightened 
and pay their compliments to the Wind, the Fir Tree stands stiffly, turns himself 
crossly, and creaks because he is angry.’ 

‘What has that to do with Winter and the Daisy ?’ said the Lime Tree ; -she 
had much curiosity, and who can blame her for it ? When one has to stand on 
the same spot from one year’s end to another one doesn’t like to lose a story. 
‘Fir Tree,’ she said, ‘ how is it that you always wear the same clothes, summer 
and winter, on both warm and cold days ?’ 
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“Because I am not vain and always wanting something new to put on as you 
are,’ answered the Fir Tree.’ That was not the reason, for Fir Tree could do 
nothing to change his nature. 

The Lime Tree was almost offended at the answer she got, and had thoughts 
of not speaking to the Fir Tree again; but she had much curiosity, and that 
was a good thing, because for one thing it does no good to be sulky: and for 
another thing the sulks would have prevented both her and us from hearing the. 
history of Winter. 

‘Tell us something about Winter,’ she said ; ‘ you know him well, and it is 
said you love him. We others know nothing of him, because we are asleep when 
he comes; but you are awake and talking with him for a long, long time.’ 

The Fir Tree remained silent for some time, and the other trees waited. Only 
the Willow said : ‘Lime Tree! you are very brave, but you had better give it up.’ 

At last the Fir Tree answered, ‘Leave me alone! And if you want to know 
anything about Winter, keep awake. Whoever wants to know anything must 
not sleep away his time!’ 

‘Fir Tree,’ said the Oak, who is much respected by the other trees because he 
is oldest and strongest, ‘ Fir Tree, you seem an unfriendly fellow ; but you are 
not so bad, although you always turn your rough side out: I know you better. 
But why are you so snappish to your companions ? Has not one earth produced 
us? Do not our roots entwine below and our branches above ? It is not good to 
keep oneself apart. Because others adorn themselves with leaves and you with 
needles—because your bark is perhaps rougher than that of the Beech, why 
should you separate yourself and seem unfriendly ? Come, now! Tell your 
companions about it; be happy with them in these good times.’ 

Fir Tree took these serious words to heart, and began : 

‘Do you wish to hear about Winter? Well then, lay aside your prejudices 
against him, for I know you cannot bear him. Do not think that I am unfair, 
because he is my friend ; I am only true, because I know him. 

‘When the Lord God had created the world, when the flowers shone in the 
fields, and the trees in the woods, he called the Seasons and said : See how beau- 
tiful my world is; I give it over to you; share the flowers and trees amongst 
you, but love them and take care of them. 

‘ Then the Seasons were very happy, and sported with the children of nature. 
This went on for a short time, but disagreements sprang up amongst them. 
The bold, giddy Spring had no patience with the slow, sedate Winter : the sultry 
Summer found the Autumn sluggish; the Autumn scolded the Summer for 
keeping back the flowers for so long: in short, the quarrelling became hotter and 
hotter, and the Flowers and Trees suffered very much. Then said the Autumn : 
“Things cannot go so any longer; we cannot manage things in common ; let 
us make a division.’’? And so they did. 

“The Seasons divided the earth amongst them. Winter built his house at 
the two Poles; Summer wound herself round the middle of the earth, and 
Spring and Autumn held their kingdom between them. 

‘You will learn later that they did not quite always keep to these divisions, 
but things remain nearly so, and Winter still lives in his old home.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ inquired the Lime Tree. 

‘My cousin told me so, who once paid him a visit,’ replied Fir Tree. 

‘ Just notice !’ whispered the Poplar ; ‘he is telling us a lie!’ 

‘How could your cousin visit him?’ asked the Lime Tree; ‘must he not 
stand fast as we do ?’ 

‘This is the way it happened,’ replied Fir Tree. ‘Once upon a time, there 
came bold men, to choose out wood to build a ship with. My cousin, a straight, 
tall Fir Tree, stood proudly amongst the other trees of the forest. No sooner 
did they see him, than they felled him, and made him their mast. 

Then they went to sea; the sailors gave my cousin a large cloth, and said : 
“ Hold it fast! ’’ and on the top of him they fastened a gay fluttering streamer. 

‘My cousin was very merry during the voyage. When the Wind came and 
wanted to take away his cloth, he held it fast, and would not bend, therefore the 
seamen honoured him more than all the other wood of the ship. The vessel 
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went towards the north, and, all at once, it reached the house of Winter. The 
house looked simple, but very grand; and when the ship anchored, out came 
Winter, much astonished at such a visit. 

‘Winter is not always greeted with friendliness ; so he shook his head until 
white flakes were scattered all round about. But then he saw my cousin, and, 
as he is particularly attached to us Fir Trees, he became friendly at once; how 
they did chatter. He wanted to know how everyone of his brothers was going 
on, and was so pleased with all the Mast told him that he did not wish the ship 
to go away again! He, thereforc, laid himself around it, and held it fast in his 
arms. My cousin can scarcely tell how beautiful that was; but the better it 
was for him, the worse it was for the crew. 

“One morning they said ‘“‘Our wood is all burnt.’”’ The steersman said: 
“ Our provisions are nearly at an end, and if the ice does not break up we must 
perish ; let us cut down the mast and burn it, that will last us for a short time ! ” 

“When my cousin heard that he begged Winter to let the ship go. Winter 
listened to him, and in order to save his favourite, did what he would never have 
done to please men: he allowed the ice to separate, and the ship with its crew, 
came back happily to its home.’ 

“That was good,’ cried all the Trees together. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 29th, 1917 
THE FIR TREE—IIL. 


SCRIPTURE READING: DANIEL 229-22, 

Hymns: 14, 11 Hymns for Little Children; 128 H. & C.S.; 230, 250 Heart and 
Voice; 765.8. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: He chaneeth the tumes and the seasons.—DANIEL 2?1, 

‘I was telling you,’ said the Fir Tree, ‘ that the earth was divided and that 
the Seasons had their own kingdoms. All would have been well had not Spring, 
with her changeable disposition, called for yet another change. She did not like 
always to remain in one place, so she called the Seasons together, and proposed : 

«« Let us divide in another way, and, as the earth belongs to us in common, 
not always be confined to one place. Let each of us havea time fixed for pos- 
sessing the whole earth.”’ 

«“T agree,’ said Summer, “if I may keep the girdle of the earth.” ‘And I 
my Poles,’ said Winter. Giddy Spring was ready for anything, if she could have 
her own way and Autumn quietly hoped to get an advantage. 

‘Spring wanted to begin her reign at once; but Winter said “‘ But in order 
that one of us may not take all the beauty of the earth, let us share that also.” 

“Very well,” said Spring, ‘I will take the buds!” 

““ The blossoms shall belong to me,” said Summer. 

«“« The fruit shall be mine !”’ cried greedy Autumn, “ and Winter may have the 
leaves of the trees.”’ 

‘Winter did not object: so Spring began her reign; she kissed out the buds 
on Tree and Flower ; then, when the buds opened and a thousand colours glanced 
from leaf and flower, Summer ascended the throne. 

‘ But now again this order of things became unsettled ; Autumn made a bargain 
with Summer—Summer was to leave him some flowers and he would give Summer 
some fruit in return, though he took good care to keep the best for himself. 
When he began to reign Autumn gathered his fruit with full hands. 

‘You remember that, in the division, the leaves of the Trees and the Flowers 
had fallen to Winter. But in the early part of the year, when leaf over leaf hung 
above and below on the grass, Flowers glanced and unfolded their lovely colours, 
a little love-making began between leaves and flowers. As so often happens, 
they began by little sports and tricks. 

‘When the warm sun wanted to shine on the flowers, the leaves of the trees 
popped themselves between ; and then, before the flowers saw what they were 
about, they bent aside, so that the sun’s rays fell so suddenly down upon the 
little things as almost to blind them, 
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“The Flowers shut their eyes tight, and the leaves giggled up above on the 
branches: or, when the rain came, the leaves held up the drops, and when the 
Flowers thought it was all over, they let them fall and frightened the Flowers, 
who shook their heads. 

‘By and by, the leaves grew kinder: the Sun became hotter and hotter, and the 
poor tender Flowers would have been dried up, had not the leaves sheltered them. 

“Now the Leaves and the Flowers wished more and more they could come 
together and talk ; but there were the leaves hanging up above, and the flowers 
glancing in the grass. What was to be done to find a messenger? The Ivy 
offered his services, and the Flowers and Leaves were made happy. 

‘The end of the reign of Autumn was approaching, and he was going to sweep 
away the last of the Flowers. The Leaves looked longingly down, and besought 
Autumn to let them come down, just once, to their dying favourites. Autumn 
agreed, though he had no right to do so as Winter alone was to have had control 
over the Leaves. 

“Autumn shook the Trees, and Leaves fluttered down with delight. They 
flew round the Flowers in a whirling dance until the Flowers, tired and weak, 
sank their heads, and the Leaves, with the lull of the last song of Autumn, laid 
themselves down to sleep. 

“Now came Winter. Bare and deserted were plain and wood; there was 
nothing green to meet him but us poor Fir Trees, for no Flowers had been making 
love to our needles! The Ivy swung himself from tree to tree as if he wished to 
welcome Winter with a triumphal arch, and from branch to branch, as if he wished 
to hide the faithlessness of the Leaves and to clothe the Trees in the place of the 
lost withered Leaves. 

“Winter was much touched ; and while he angrily whipped off and drove over 
ice and snow the few remaining on the twigs, he spoke solemnly to the Ivy: 
“You will [ protect! You, will I preserve for the friendly office which you have 
chosen. You shall remain Love’s messenger, and carry greetings from Flower 
to Leaf, from Autumn to Spring ; become an eternal bridge from season to sea- 
son; and you shall withstand the severity of Winter.” 

“To us Fir Trees, Winter showed fullest consideration and prepared us for 
honours such as none of you other Trees can share.’ 

“And what were these ?’ asked the other Trees, deeply offended. 

‘ Winter is the season of kindly feeling. Men know this. He also brings with 
him holy Christmas-time, so full of love and sweet surprises ; also Father Christ- 
mas, the kindest of sprites. When he exercises his enchantments, this is what 
happens : ; 

‘Mother is planning day and night, because Father Christmas is whispering 
in herear. Whoever goes out to‘buy presents brings home more than he intended, 
and makes a bigger hole in his purse than he had planned for, because Father 
Christmas pulls at his heart. 

‘We Fir Trees know that, for we stand in the midst of it: we are the Christmas 
Trees, and Father Christmas places us in the midst, in palace and in cottage. 
However poor the parents may be, they place a few candles on our green twigs 
for the children. Gold and silver hang on us, and we bear gilded fruit, and the 
children are happy. The Christmas Tree is the most beautiful of all. 

‘ After the glittering things are gone, they put the Tree into the fire, and he 
often hears the very pretty stories which men relate as they sit in the firelight. 
If he hears anything he does not like he crackles till the sparks fly out and the 
men draw back in fright. And when the golden apples are eaten, the children 
look with sorrow on the burning Christmas Tree. 

‘That is the story of Winter and the Fir Tree.’ 
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SUNDAY, MAY 6th, 1917 i 
KNOW THYSELF-—II. 


SCRIPTURE READING: I THESSALONIANS 5. 

VMN eiZOn 25.0 ily cc C.9. 5) 027 teary and aVOice .e250) 5.5. Ehymn Book 
4, 5, 2 Hymns and Choral Songs, 1917. 

Memory Text: Pyvove all things ; hold fast that which is good.—1l TuHEss. 521. 

Introduction.—In our last lesson we concluded that it should be the first 
concern of everyone to become a good man. To-day let us try to appreciate 
fully what this means by considering carefully what it is to be a man. 

A Body.—Man is first of alla body. It becomes a duty to minister to the 
body’s needs. Clothes, food, exercise, shelter, are required to keep it healthy and 
strong. People have starved and mutilated the body thinking they did God 
service. They were mistaken. The body is a temple of the Holy Ghost, every 
part sacred and to be reverenced. To neglect the body is as real a crime as 
to abuse it. A sound body is part of what we mean when we speak of a sound man. 

Too much importance however may easily be attached to bodily comforts. 
Many people care chiefly, if not exclusively, for what is after all only our animal 
life, ‘They act as though pleasure was the only good, and man’s true ideal the 
gratification of all his desires. We have been spending in this country over f80 
millions on alcoholic drink. This does nothing to maintain our strength, but 
rather injures health. Then look at dress. Three orfour millions go every year 
on clothes. True, we need clothes for warmth, cleanliness, beauty, but what 
deplorable extravagance on the part of some folk. Vast sums are spent on 
amusements, theatres, pictures, and music-halls. People undoubtedly indulge 
to excess in these things. However excellent they may be in other ways, they 
cannot claim the title ‘good.’ They do not know their true needs. What is 
wanted is a close self scrutiny. Js not the life move than the food, the body than 
raiment ? Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

The Mind.—Man is a mind as well as a body. What is the need of the mind ? 
Truth. Our intellects are given us for the sole purpose of discovering what is 
true. People do not always use them to this end. Too often we seek what 
pleases and what we want to believe rather than what we ought to know, It 
is said that Plato before he came under the influence of Socrates had as his am- 
bition in life place and power. He concentrated his extraordinary thinking 
powers to make the right impression on the people in order to gain political 
preferment. He studied poetry, rhetoric, and deportment with this object in 
view. Socrates came as a revelation to him. Straightway he destroyed the 
manuscripts of his poems, for in their writing he now saw that he had not written 
what he inwardly believed was true, but ‘simply that which he thought was 
proper and nice to say. His literature had been a form of pretence. So all 
life is a sham in so far as we say and do what is expected of us rather than the 
truth. Truth is the one divine thing in the world and the good man will use his 
intellect to seek it only. All human progress depends on the discovery of truth. 
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The Moral Sense.—Man is a meral being. He has a sense of right and wrong, 
of what is noble and base, good and evil. He can feel sympathy for the afflicted 
and distressed, and.a desire to bring healing and happiness. Nearly all the 
evils in the world are due to man’s disregard of the moral sense. The 
present war is a terrible illustration. The conflict, whichever way you look at it, 
is the greatest and most dreadful calamity that has visited this earth. And it 
began because certain men who control the destinies of nations put their trust 
in force rather than in justice. See what follows once you forget that right is 
the order of the world—sin after sin, and crime after crime. There was first 
the betrayal of trust. Then shameless lying, shameless cruelty ; robbery, lust, 
murder, every form of frightfulness. No one can charge our enemies with a 
want of thoroughness, method, efficiency. They have achieved and planned 
and strained every nerve and put forth every effort, but because their ideal was 
non-moral they have brought destruction, death, and woe in an unexampled 
scale into the world. So it is with almost all the evils man can know. They 
spring from man forgetting he is a moral being. While all the happiness comes 
from cultivating the moral sense by listening to the voice of conscience and obey- 
ing her commands. 

For a time it may seem that might is right, but in the long run events always 
show that justice and not force regulates human affairs. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch upon his own. 


The good man sees clearly and loves the right. 

The Religious Sense.—Man is a spiritua] being. He not only can recognise 
truth, beauty and goodness, but he has the power to know and hold communion 
with God as the Spirit and ideal of all that is beautiful and true and good. The 
heart that seeks thus to know and love God will speedily learn to love these things 
everywhere in life. For such communion clears the vision, purifies the passions, 
and renews a right spirit within us. 

The good man, then, is he who strives after a sound body, a mind rich in 
thought, a character strong, beautiful and good, and a heart fixed on God. 
He is one who uses all the outward means God has given him, body, wealth, 
rank, influence not for worldly pleasure but for perfecting the life of the soul. 

The overwhelming importance of the soul. ‘Death is simply the separation 
of the soul from the body. . . . The body retains for a time after the end of its 
life all or most of those characteristics with which it was invested while living. 
The same applies to the soul. As soon as it is stripped of the body all its char- 
acteristics come into view. Often the judge lays hands on the great King or 
some other potentate only to discover that the soul is nowhere free from blemish. 
It is striped and scarred by perjury and wrong. It is branded by all the marks 
of personal conduct ; all distorted by falsehood and vanity ; deformed by the un- 
truths of its upbringing ; rendered ugly and misshapen by habits of power, 
luxury, arrogance, and licence. 

Such a soul the judge regards with contempt and sends straightway to that 
prison where it is to undergo the proper penalties. But the soul that has lived 
a life of justice and truth in high or low estate is regarded with admiration and 
sent to the isles of the blest.’ 

‘For my part,” said Socrates, ‘I believe this account, and my aim is to make 
my soul as free from blemish as may be against the day when the judge shall 
see it. JI am minded then to care nothing for what the world calls honour, but 
to regard truth alive; and so to live and die when death comes with what real 
goodness Ican, To live this life and fight this battle (there is none so well worth 
the fighting) I earnestly exhort all others.’ 


T. M. FALconer. 


WHEREVER a man goes to. dwell, his character goes with him,—A frican Proverb, 


SUNDAY, MAY 13th, 1917 
CONTROL THYSELF —1. 


SCRIPTURE READING: MatTHEw 85-13, 
EISMNS = 9331) 102 Ea C:S.5 87 Hearteand Voice: 165 S.S7 Hymn Book ; 
ep MO Male nes (Casey siGre C075 
Memory Text: I also am a man under authority, having under myself soldiers ; 
and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, and he cometh ; 
and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.—MATTHEW 89. 
Introduction.—Many appeals are being made to us all in this great time of 
crisis, and upon the nature of our response rests the future of our country and 
ourselves. Just now, for example, every citizen is put upon his honour to accept 
the Food Controller’s Restrictions in regard to rations. We are told the amount 
sufficient to meet each individual’s need. (Bread 4lbs.,1 meat 2}lbs., sugar 1b. 
per week.) And we are asked voluntarily to carry out the spirit and letter of 
the appeal. Everyone naturally wishes to comply. But the power to do so 
is another matter. We can only put the restrictions in practice by the exercise 
of one of those three great virtues which Tennyson says alone can render a man 
supreme—self-control. 


Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, 
These three alone, lead life to sovereign power. 


Importance.—Of course the Government could enforce the restrictions. But 
they don’t want to do so because they realise that voluntary observance is better 
in every way. ‘ Both from an ethical as well as national point of view self- 
control is of infinitely greater value than enforced discipline,’ writes the secretary 
of the Ministry of rood. And again, ‘Compulsory rationing would cause great 
inconvenience to the individual, involve the establishment of costly machinery 
and entail the diversion of labour that could be more profitably employed in 
other directions.’ 

What self-control involves. 

(a) It is easy to recognise control in the outer visible life of the world. You 
have it exactly in the words of the centurion. He exercised a control over his 
soldiers in accordance with his rank in the Roman army, and was himself con- 
trolled by his superior officers. ‘I have soldiers under me, and I say to this 
man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth it.’ So it is in every department of human 
activity. We exert an authority according to our station or office. As we rise 
from a lowly position to a higher, the range of our influence extends. On the, 
other hand as we fall from a higher to a lower place it narrows and diminishes. 

(b) The same holds good with our inner life. There is an inward as well as an 
outward control. In the little world within the breast are stations of rank and 
authority to which we may aspire or from which we may fall. Our thoughts, 
desires, appetites, tendencies, and habits are ouis to control. They compete 
with one another for position. Some are stronger than others and exercise greater 
sway. But the supreme command should always be held by the ‘ Ego,’ the 
individual himself. We should claim from our inclination nothing less than 
the same prompt obedience which the centurion exacted from his soldiers. 

Self-contyol grander than the control of kingdoms. Marcus Aurelius ruled over 
vast dominions (see ‘ Lesson Notes’ June 4th and 11th, 1916). Mighty armies 
waited to do his bidding. Outwardly and in his day he was the most powerful 
man in the world. But it is not because he once directed the destinies of nations 
that his name is great to-day, but for what he was in himself. He was the very 

ersonification of self-control. To know him is to love him, and that because 
of the ideal he wondrously embodied. As a magnificent challenge for whatever 
is noble and manly in any of us he stands. No matter what happens, his life 
and character bear witness, man can stand up on his feet, unharmed by pros- 
perity or adversity master of himself. And this self-mastery has a value a dignity 
and a grandeur greater far than any other rule on earth. 
1 Now 2 ozs. less per diem. 
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Inward Slavery. As inward control is the noblest to which we can aspire, 
so inward slavery is the basest to which we can be reduced. A man can be a 
slave to his appetites and passions as truly as ever a negro was slave to a cotton 
planter of the South, and incomparably more despicable. 

Simon Legree is manifestly inferior to Uncle Tom. We admire the slave for 
his nobility, despise the master for his cruelty. Legree subject to, and degraded 
by, his brutal passions, is the real slave. But we need not turn to fiction for 
examples of soul-bondage. We all have known human cases where by foolish 
indulgence in some failing, what would otherwise have proved a good life is spoiled, 
if not absolutely broken down and ruined. The victims of drink and gambling 
are, alas! always before our eyes. A passionate temper will entirely nullify 
the usefulness of men in other respects all that is desirable, makes them disliked 
and shunned, and leads them to say and do what they would give worlds to recall. 
So it is with self-pride, greed, lust, ambition. What might Napoleon not have 
made of his extraordinary abilities and opportunities but for his inordinate 
ambition. The Conqueror of the World could not conquer himself, and he 
perished miserably on a barren rock. It was greed of money overthrew Judas, 
marred an otherwise noble character, led him to betray his master and made his 
name the symbol of treachery for ever. Terribly real then is this inward slavery. 
We ought to keep a prayerful watch on all our inward thought and feeling, and 
the moment we detect bad symptoms, pull ourselves up sharp lest we miss our 
chance and waste our life. 

The Need of Discipline.—Marcus Aurelius again isa splendid example. Sprung 
from noble Roman ancestry, a favourite of Emperors, he was cradled in luxury 
and splendour. Yet just as from the first he perceived how infinitely more noble 
was abstinence than gluttony, and how unmanly was self-indulgence, so from the 
first he saw the necessity of discipline. His temper was that of those who ‘scorn 
delights and live laborious days.’ Others might take their ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry. His burning desire was to practise self-mastery. While still a 
boy he accustomed himself to the ‘endurance of labour, to want little and to 
work with his hands.’ At 11 he assumed the Stoic dress. He slept on a plank 
bed and skin, and subjected himself to a most rigid discipline. The skin was a 
concession to his mother. He himself would have preferred to sleep on the 
ground. Thus was he able to conquer every weakness and live a life worthy 
the dignity of manhood. 

Self-conquest can only be gained by daily and hourly gaining victories over 
the evil thoughts and impulses that come to us. Those who really set themselves 
to this task unflinchingly, may say with Mr. W. E. Henley 


‘It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate, 

Tam the captain of my soul.’ 
T. M. FALCONER, 


SUNDAY, MAY 20th, 1917 
CONTROL THYSELF—II. 


SCRIPTURE READING : 
Hymns: 8, 345 H. & C.S.; 274, 370 Heart and Voice; 5, 149 S.S. Hymn Book ; 

6,7 Hic Cs. for 1977, 

Memory Text: I also am a man under authority, having under myself soldiers ; 
and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, and he cometh ; 
ind to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.—MAatTHEW 83, 

We saw last Sunday that self-rule was the noblest rule on earth. To-day we 
shall see that perfect self-control is complete submission to the will of God. 

I also am a man under authority—The Centurion acted under Caesar. He 
recognised that all his power was derived from his Emperor, and that behind 
his own orders lay the full weight of the Roman Empire. So with us and God, 
and if we would place ourselves absolutely under Him much of the difficulty 
about self-control would go, Our orders in the world of soul would be effective, 
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for the Authority of God would be behind them. That this is how it was with 
Jesus, the Centurion simplyZtook for granted. The whole point of the word 
‘also’ is that through the great teacher God himself spoke. 

What Authority ?>—Perhaps we think we do acknowledge God’s pais area 
but very often we are quite mistaken in this. It may be with us as with one of 
Browning’s characters in ‘Easter Day.’ This man thought he was living a 
Christian life and doing God’s will. He had renounced certain worldly pleasures 
for religion’s sake. But a wonderful vision broke upon him and convinced him 
that he was really living a worldly life. At heart he had chosen the world. It 
was the world, the joys and successes of the world, that counted for him and 
swayed his nature. So though he had thought himself a Christian he saw now 
that he was a worldling. 

This is a common state of mind. Anyone has only to look closely into his 
heart to sce that all is not quite perfect there. There is no boy but wishes he 
were a little better. He knows it is quite in his power to improve on his past. 
Daily we do those things we ought not to do, leave undone things we 
ought to do. We love ease, comfort, and idle pleasures that draw us 
away from the things of God. We keep an eye on how we stand in 
the sight of the world rather than in the sight of Heaven. This is to be 
the world’s slave. The way of escape lies in remembering who we really are— 
children of a heavenly father, and in keeping our mind fixed on his purity, holi- 
ness, and goodness. Looking on His face purifies the selfish desires and passions 
and lifts us up into the spirit of Jesus, and makes us strong to overcome the world. 

True self-contyol is to bring. all parts of ow nature into havmony with the will 
of God. 

(a) It is not mere repression. A young Mollah (Turkish priest) set himself 
to attain perfection. His bosom glowed with the love of virtue. But it also 
glowed with the wild fire of anger which he was unable to master. Passionate 
outbursts of temper constantly marred his good work, and at last he took his 
pilgrim staff and journeyed to the grave of the prophet, through whose mediation 
he hoped to move the compassion of Allah. Allah. heard his prayer, and sent 
a heavenly messenger to see what could be done. ‘Speak; what can I do for 
thee ?’ The Mollah bowed to the ground. ‘Thou knowest my heart and the 
demon that possesses it. Unbridled anger foams within me, and I can but 
rarely check its tempests. Assist me to expel this son of sin and overthrow this 
throne which he has erected in my bosom.’ 

The spirit touched with his fingers the breast of the pilgrim and vanished. 
And now the Mollah felt that his hot passions had vanished. He felt, too, that 
all somehow was not well yet. [f his wild anger had gone, so had his holy zeal 
for virtue. All inspired and exalted feeling had left him. Filled with the gloom 
of despair he sat down and wept. Again the divine messenger appeared to him. 
‘Have I not given thee that which thou didst desire?’ ‘ Yea, Lord, but to- 
gether with my vehemence of passion the warmth and soaring energy of my soul 
have vanished.’ ‘ That I knew,’ said the seraph, ‘ apathy isno virtue, and quick- 
ness of feeling is a gift of God.’ A breath of the angel restored it to him again. 

(b) It is right choosing. Our feelings and desires are the springs to all action, 
and simply to repress them is so much power lost. They are given us to use, 
Our task is to select from among them that which is highest, namely, the desire 
to be at one with God, enthrone it in our heart and make all the others its obedient 
subjects, This is exactly the self-control we see embodied in a Marcus Aurelius, 
‘Keep thyself,’ he wrote, ‘simple, good, pure, serious, free from affectation, 
a friend of justice, a worshipper of the Gods, kind, affectionate, strenuous in 
all proper acts. Reverence the gods and help men. There is only one fruit of 
this earthly life—a pious disposition and social acts.’ Such a man, according 
to the great Pagan Emperor, is a real man for he is living as he was meant to live, 

Service the end of Self-control.—To contro] the self then is to organise our 
faculties and powers and everything in the make-up of our nature so as to con- 
tribute the best possible service. It is consecrating ourselves to the service of 
God and man. We hold in check our lower desires that we may give free rein 
to the higher. We refuse to do what we like in order to do what we feel we ought, 
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It is to act promptly and whole-heartedly with soldierly precision. It is to 
ignore the claims of comfort and convenience, and dare to sacrifice all for the 
sake of duty. It is to take up willingly and gladly the challenge thrown to what 
is manly in us by our country’s danger, and do more than the thing we are asked 
to do. It is to love what God loves, and remembering how he has given to us 
all we have, even sending his best beloved son to die for our sakes we should count 
it our highest happiness to give all in return, and rejoice that to us it is given 
to offer our lives too for humanity’s sake. 
his What have I to Control ?—Judas had greed, Napoleon ambition, the Mollah 
anger. What is our rock of offence ? Each must look into his heart for his own 
besetting sin, and put forth an effort to subdue it. Nothing can be overcome 
without a struggle. Is it indolence that blights our prospects? Is it love of 
selfish pleasure that lures us from the path of right? Is it self-complacency 
that blinds us to all higher ideals ? Let us search our own soul for our failing, 
grapple with it, master it, and so march freely onward and upward the heaven- 
ward way. 

T. M. FALCONER. 


WHIT-SUNDAY, MAY 27th, 1917. 
A FRENCH STORY 


SCRIPTURE READING: Acts 21-18, 

HyMNs: 336 H. & C.S.; 361 Heart and’ Voice; 380 S'S: Hymn Book 711, 2 
lnlsecss (Grog alleys aie y77. 

Memory Text: Loyalty alone is worthy of a nation which has shed tts blood for 
freedom. 

For the Teacher.—In the year 1870, when the Prussians were fighting the 
French, the province of Alsace and part of that of Lorraine, on the Western 
borders of France, were. seized, and have ever since remained under German 
government, 

The following story deals with the German occupation of Alsace :— 

This morning I was very late for school, and was greatly afraid of being scolded, 
especially as Mons, Hamel had told us that he would question us on past par- 
ticiples, and I did not know a word about them, Just for a moment I was 
tempted to play truant, and wander off into the country. 

It was so warm and fine! I could hear the blackbirds whistling on the out- 
skirts of the wood, and in Rippert’s field, the Prussians drilling behind the saw- 
mill. 

All this appealed to me far more than the rules of participles, but I was strong 
enough to resist the temptation, and hurried off to school. 

As I passed the public-hall I saw a crowd gathered round the little notice- 
board. There for the last two years we had read all the bad news, of lost battles, 
supplies to be provided, orders from the commander-in-chief, and I thought as 
I hastened past— 

“What is it now, I wonder ?’ 

As I ran across the square, the blacksmith, Wachter, who was there with his 
apprentice, reading the notice, called after me :— 

‘Don’t hurry, little one, you’ll get to school soon enough.’ 

I thought he was teasing me, and by the time I reached Mons. Hamel’s little 
playground I was quite out of breath. 

Generally at the beginning of school there was a great din that could be heard 
out in the street ; desks opened and shut, lessons were repeated aloud all to- 
gether, the boys stopping their ears in order to learn more easily, while the master’s 
great ruler tapped on the table. 

‘Quietly ; quietly !’ 

I hoped amid this confusion to gain my seat unobserved, but on this particular 
day all was as still.as a Sunday morning. 

By the open window I saw my companions already in their places, and there 
was Mons. Hamel with his terrible iron ruler under his arm. 
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I had to open the door and go in in the midst of this deep silence, and you can 
imagine how I blushed and. trembled. 

Mons. Hamel looked at me without anger, and said very gently : — 

“Go to your place quickly, my boy, we were just going to begin without you.’ 

I put my leg over the bench and sat down quickly at my desk. Then, some- 
what relieved from fear, I noticed that our master had on his fine green coat, 
his pleated shirt and the embroidered black silk cap which he wore for inspec- 
tions and prize days. For the rest, the whole class seemed extraordinarily 
solemn. 

But what surprised me most was to see at the end of the room, on the benches 
usually empty, the villagers, old Hanser, in his three-cornered hat, the ex- 
mayor, the ex-postman, and others. 

Everyone seemed sad. Hanser had brought with him a battered alphabet 
book with torn covers, which he held open on his knees, his great spectacles 
lying on the pages. 

While I wondered at all this, Mons. Hamel went to his desk and in the same 
gentle serious voice with which he had received me, he said to us :— 

“Children, I am taking this class for the last time. Orders have come from 
Berlin commanding that henceforth only German shall be taught in the schools 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The new master comes to-morrow. To-day is your 
last French lesson. Please be very attentive.’ 

These words overwhelmed me. ‘ Wretches!’ So that was what they had 
posted up at the hall. 

My last French lesson! And I could scarcely write. Could I not learn any 
more? Must I stop at that ? i 

How I longed now for time lost, for lessons missed to go birds’-nesting or to 
. slide on the Saar. 

My books, which a moment before had seemed so dull, so heavy to carry, 
my grammar, my scripture, seemed now like old friends whom I could hardly 
bear to leave. It was the same with Mons. Hamel; the idea that he was going, 
that I should not see him any more, made me forget his punishments and the 
strokes of his ruler. 

Poor man! It was in honour of this last morning’s school that he had put on 
his best Sunday clothes, and now I understood why those old villagers had 
come to sit at the back of the room. It seemed to show that they were sorry 
they had not come oftener to the school. It was a way of thanking our master 
for his forty years’ good service and of paying homage to their fatherland, which 
was in a manner vanishing with him. 

At this point of my reflections I heard my name called. It was my turn to 
recite. What would I not have given to be able to repeat perfectly the well- 
known rule of the participles, but I grew confused at the first few words, and 
stood balancing myself against my bench with a heavy heart, not daring to raise 
my head. 

I heard Mons. Hamel say :— 

‘T shall not scold you, little Franz ; I am sure you feel sufficiently punished as 
it is. I see just how things are. Every day we say, ‘‘ Bah, there is plenty of 
time. I will learn to-morrow,” and then this is what happens. It is the one 
great fault of this Alsace of ours. She is always putting off instruction till 
to-morrow. People are right who say to us, ‘‘ What, you pretend to be French, 
and you can neither speak nor write your own language ?”’ My poor Franz, 
you are not the most to blame in this. We must all reproach ourselves. Your 
parents have not kept you at your lessons. They preferred sending you to work 
in the fields or spinning factories to earn a few extra pence. 

‘ As for me, have I nothing to reproach myself with ? Haven’t I often watered 
my garden instead of working, and when I wanted to go trout-fishing did I 
trouble myself about giving you a day off ?’ 

Then, passing from one thing to another, Mons. Hamel began to talk to us of 
the French language, saying that it was the most beautiful language in the world, 
the clearest, and most logical. That we must preserve it amongst us and never 
forget it, for when a people is enslaved, so far as their language is preserved it 
is as a key to their prison. 
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Then he took a grammar book and gave us our lesson. 

I was astonished to see how well I understood. All he said seemed easy, 
easy! I know I had never listened so well nor had he ever been so patient in 
his explanations. One would have thought that the poor man wanted to give 
us all his knowledge before he went away ; to force it into our heads in a single 
moment. 

The grammar lesson ended, he went on to writing. For this day he had pre- 
pared new copies on which were written in beautiful round hand the words, 
‘France Alsace, France Alsace.’ They were like little flags floating round the 
class-room hung on the rods of our desks. 

How we worked, and how silent we were! Not a sound was heard but the 
scraping of pens on paper. Once some cock-chafers flew in, but no one took 
the least notice of them, not even the tiniest; they worked away conscientiously 
at their pot-hooks as though that too were French. On the roof the pigeons 
cooed softly, and I said to myself as I listened :—‘ Won’t they have to coo in 
German, too?’ 

From time to time, raising my eyes from my sheet, I saw Mons. Hamel motion- 
less at his desk, gazing at the objects about him as though he would carry away 
in his mind’s eye the whole of his little school-house. Think! For forty years 
he had worked in this place with his playground and his class in front of him 
just as it was to-day, except that the benches and desks had grown polished and 
smooth with use, the walnut trees in the garden were taller and the hops which 
he had planted with his own hands had grown up to the roof and festooned 
the windows. 

What heart-break it must have been for the poor man to leave all these things 
and to hear his sister who came and went in the room above fastening the trunks, 
for they were to go the next day, leaving the country for ever. 

Nevertheless, he kept the school on till the usual time. After writing we had a 
history lesson. ‘Then the little ones chanted their Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu all to- 
gether. There at the end of the room Hanser had put on his spectacles and hold- 
ing his alphabet in both hands he spelt out the letters with the children. He 
was evidently working at it hard; his voice trembled with emotion, and it was 
so comical to hear him that we wanted to laugh and cry at the same time. Ah! 
I shall remember that last class ! 

Suddenly the church clock struck twelve. ‘The Angelus sounded and the 
trumpets of the Prussians returning from drill blared out beneath our windows. 

Mons. Hamel rose in his desk. He was very pale. Never had he seemed so 
noble. 

“My friends,’ he said. ‘My friends, I, I—’ but something choked him, and 
he could not finish his sentence. He turned to the blackboard, took a piece of 
chalk, and summoning up all his strength wrote in letters as large as he could 
make them— 

“VIVE LA FRANCE !’ 

Then he stood there, leaning his head against the wall, and without speaking, 
made us a sign with his hand, ‘ That is all, you can go.’ 

EvELYNE D. Scort. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, MAY 6th, 1917 


THE WOOD STREAM 


[From A Legend of Its Own Life which the Forest Tells Us, translated from the 
German by Harriet J. Mill, and published at the Chiswick Press. ] 
SCRIPTURE, READING: GENEsIS 98-12, 
Hymns: 94, 50, 143 Hymns for Little Children ; 126 H. & C.S.; 257 Heart and 
Voice; 348 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Mrmory TEXT: There is a river, the streams whereof make glad the city of God.— 
PsaLm 464. 
The Fir Tree had finished his story : a deep rest lay over the wood : one mur- 
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mur alone was heard through the silence, the splashing of the Brook. The 
Brook began a tale, and Tree and Flower listened attentively. 

“Do you know where I come from? Do you know what caused my birth ? 
You may know all about the Stream of the Meadow, . . . and where the Moun- 
tain Stream comes from ... but where do I, the Wood Stream come from ? 

‘You will not find out the source of my birth. It was neither snow nor ice. 
You may try to follow my course ; you think, Oh! here he is behind this stone, 
or this hill of moss; but away he goes farther and farther, hides behind some 
knotted root and laughs at you. At one time I stretch myself out... at 
another I sink under a mass of stones which set on their heads green caps of moss. 
Hear how I was created : 

“Upon a light cloud, which floated away over the land, there sat a delicate 
little Elf, favourite of the Elf-Queen, arranging her lady’s jewels. 

“She drew out of a casket a long, long string of precious pearls—a present 
from the sea. ‘‘ Take care of them,’’ said Titania, ‘‘ the tears of the sea are 
my favourite ornament! Pearls are the tears of the sea, which, however, it 
does not weep away, but shuts up in its depths until the divers, at the risk of 
their lives, bring them up into the light. They have become firm and solid ; 
but in their dull colour they always look like eyes made dull by weeping ! ” 

‘The Elf was delighted, and held the necklace up high to sce if it would be 
brighter in the sunshine ; but pearls are not like precious stones which take their 
beauty from the outside ; the tears of the sea contain their beauty within them, 
and shine out from within, 

‘Behind the Elf sat Puck, the rogue who is always playing tricks upon both 
men and elves; and while the Elf was playing with the necklace, he cut the 
string suddenly, and down rolled the pearls, first over the cloud, and then down 
upon the earth. 

‘The Elf at first, sat motionless with fright; but then started up, and flew 
from the cloud after the falling pearls. 

‘ As she flew between clouds and earth, she saw how the little balls lay scattered, 
rolling and glistening in all directions ; she felt inclined to go back hopelessly ; 
but presently she saw beneath her a green carpet, and in the grass and on the 
flowers there glittered a thousand pearls which, she thought, must be the lost ones. 

“The Elf had on her arm the casket in which the string of pearls had been 
kept: she began to collect them again. 

‘The casket began to fill, but Titania’s lovcly maid soon saw that these were 
not pearls, tears of the sea, but dew, the tears of the flowers : she wandered on 
to look for the lost ones. 

‘See! She soon saw tears hanging on the eyelashes of a mother, who was 
hanging over her sick child, and she collected these. These were the tears of 
love. As she went farther, she found othcr weeping eyes—so many tears that 
the casket overflowed. 

‘Out of the eyes of men there often flows quite a stream—its source is the 
heart, and this must beat with pain, or sorrow, or remorse, to cause the stream 
to flow: that heart must be hard indeed, which is not touched by the tears of 
another! Our Elf thought all these were the lost pearls, shut down the casket, 
and floated up again to the cloud. 

“When the casket was opened all the pearls were melted! The Elf was very 
sorrowful and flew from cloud to cloud telling of her sorrow. 

‘ Then the clouds sent down their rain to look for the pearls, The rain flowed 
along and washed off the dew, but could not find the pearls, Puck, the rogue, 
saw all this and was sorry for the poor little Elf. So he dived into the bosom 
of the earth and fetched from his friends, the Goblins and Gnomes, some 
shining brass and glittering spangles, and carried these to the Elf, and said, 
“Here you have all your trumpery again, better and more splendid than ever.” 

‘The Elf was delighted, and the clouds ceased to rain ; but when she came to 
examine the present more carefully, she found it was only show and glitter. 
She angrily took the shell in which the spangles lay and flung them far away so 
that the glittering pieces flew across the Heavens in a wide arch! 

‘What do you think that was ? 
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SUNDAY, MAY 13th, 1917 
THE WOOD STREAM—II 


ScRIPTURE READING: GENESIS 918-17, 

Hymns: 1, 42, 93 Hymns for Little Children; 128 H. & C.S.; 338 Heart and 
Voice ; 202 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: I do set my bow in the cloud.—GENEsIs 91%, 

Recapitulate : then proceed with the story the Wood Stream tells. 

‘That was the first Rainbow! Since that time, whenever the clouds weep, 
Puck fetches again some of his spangles and the Rainbow appears again. The 
Rainbow is beautitul « we all admire it, and so do men; but it is a deception, 
a gift of the Gnomes, a work of Puck, rogue that he is. Men know that well, 
for if they hasten after him, he runs before them out of their reach, and vanishes ! 
Where is he ? 

‘Children say he falls into the sea, and the Water Nymphs make their bright 
dresses out of him. What was first formed by accident, Puck now makes for 
himself. He passes over the heavens with his treasures and if he has any 
left, he flies back again, and with these makes a smaller and less brilliant bow. 
Therefore, you sometimes see this beautiful appearance in the sky doubled, 
because the clouds wept out of pity for the grief of the Elf whom Puck teased 
and then tried to comfort. 

‘Our little Elf sat, sorrowfully, on the cloud, and could take no pleasure in 
the first Rainbow. 

‘Then Titania came. She was in high spirits, and when her maid told her the 
cause of her grief she smiled and forgave her at once. A spirit of the sea had 
promised her another string of Pearls. 

‘But what was she to do with the casket which the Elf still carried ? 

“ Hasten down,” said Titania, “ to the quietest spot of my Wood and pour 
out these drops amongst the most fragrant plants ; let these tears remain what 
they are, but they shall flow united—as one large tear of the Wood.” 

‘The Elf obeyed Queen Titania, and thus the Stream of the Wood dawed 
along ; in this way, the Wood also had its tears. Do you know whence I arise ? 

‘ Like the tears of men, my source is the heart, the hidden heart of the Wood. 
When sorrow, or longing, or pain makes it beat, then the tears flow. In summer 
when so many children of the Wood are cut down and destroyed, I flow along 
lightly but without ceasing. 

‘In autumn when everything says farewell, I weep silently for the flowers 
and leaves which the wind often strews over me. 

‘In the solitude of winter I freeze, and the tears become pearls, like the buried 
pearls of the sea. So I hang on the roots, and on the stones, with the dull glance 
of weeping eyes. 

“But in the spring, when there is great longing in all hearts, the tears of the 
Wood flow along joyfully ; then I swell high up and overflow my banks in order 
to greet the flowers and the grass as well as I can. 

“Sympathy is quickened when the clouds weep rain, or the flowers dew, and I, 
the Wood Stream, enlarge my waters. 

“Do you not feel that my source is the heart of the Wood ? The melancholy 
Rush presses close to me; the sweet Forget-me-Not grows up; the Weeping 
Willow hangs over me ; even the Stone which interrupts my course, weeps after 
me and my kisses are the only ones he does not resist. 

“Men know the sad story of a man who was condemned to live for ever. The 
Stone reminds me of him—he is the Wandering Jew of the Woods. 

“Puck, the rogue, has a grudge against me, the Wood Stream. He wanted 
to outshine me with his gay spangles. So he often throws me a knotted root, 
or a pointed stone, so that my drops are scattered in all directions ; then you see, 
in the sunlight, beautiful colours play around me, like those of the rainbow. 
Those are Puck’s spangles, which he hangs up near my brightness as much as to 
say, ‘““Now then! Are not my gifts still more beautiful ? ” 

‘But his have soon melted away, and I flow on unchanged.’ 

The Wood Stream’s tale was ended. There was stillness again, save only 
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the rustling and whispering of the leaves and flowers. Suddenly, a dry branch 
cracked and broke from the top of the Oak. It crashed down; the leaves were 
scattered overhead, and the flowers crushed below, and it fell splash into the 
brook so that the drops flew high up and the branch was left in the water. 

A second, and all was again silent. 

And this was Puck’s doing—the rogue ! 


SUNDAY, MAY 20th, 1917 
THE LIPS 
(Reprinted from Volume III., p. 178.) 


SCRIPTURE READING: Psarm 1411-4, 

HyMNS: 1, 35, 110 Hymns for Little Children ; 272 H. & C.S.; 91 Heart and 
Voice ; 276 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: Keep the door of my lips (v. 3). 

Aim.—To help children to realise the use and abuse of the gift of speech. 

Preparation.—In last few lessons we have talked of various gates, by which 
ideas can enter 7mto your minds. Let us name them (eye, ear, touch, taste, smell). 
All these are ways nto your minds. To-day we speak of a way cut, a gate or door 
out of your mind, What door are my thoughts coming out of ? (Mouth or lips.) 

Presentation.—We have had the text in our Scripture reading, ‘ Set a watch, 
O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of my lips.’ Let us see what it means. 
On your way to school, some of you pass (nearest large billet of soldiers), where 
many soldiers are living. Can you tell me whom you always see before the 
door? A sentry. What for? To guard the door to see no one goes in or out 
who should not do so. A ‘watch’ has been set to keep guard before the door. 
Text says ‘ Keep the door of my hips,’ that is, ‘ Do not allow anything to come 
from my lips that ought not to come.’ Who is asked to do this? God. It was 
the prayer of David, a man who longed to be good, and he asked God to help him 
to guard the door of his lips. Let us see if we can understand a little more of 
what he meant. 

Unguarded Doors.—Alfred and Arthur went to school together every day. 
Were great friends, sat together. One day had new copybooks. Arthur acci- 
dentally jogged Alfred’s arm and caused great blot. Alfred angry. ‘ You did 
it on purpose. I'll pay you out, you nasty mean thing.’ Arthur, too, angry, 
‘I didn’t do it on purpose, but I wish I had.’ Quarrel arose and friendship spoilt. 
By questions let children find what was the cause of the quarrel (unguarded lips). 
And let them imagine what (1) Alfred might have said; (2) Arthur might have 
said, and thus altered the course of things. 

Exaggeration. —Tell the story of the boy who said, ‘ Father, there are hundreds 
of cats in our garden.’ ‘Hundreds?’ ‘ Well, I’m sure there must be fifty.’ 
‘Fifty is a large number, my boy.’ ‘ Perhaps it might be twenty.’ ‘ Did you 
really see twenty ?’ ‘ Well, at any rate, there was our cat and another.’ Some 
people get habit of exaggerating, and people never believe all they say. They 
would say about the little boy we have just mentioned, ‘ Who told you that ? 
Tommy? Well, we always take off more than half of what Tommy says.’ 

Lying.—There is still a worse thing to guard one’s lips from. Let children 
make suggestions. Tell the fable of the Shepherd Boy and the Wolf. 

Application.—Let us put our hands together and pray the same prayer as 
David did, for ourselves. 

‘Lord, I cry unto thee ; make haste unto me; give ear unto my voice when I 
cry unto thee. Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my 
lips. Amen.’ 

Expression Work.—Draw the shepherd boy and his sheep. 

MARJORIE STRACHAN, 


TuE law of the body—is to be clean and pure. The law of the lips—to speak 
truly and kindly. The law of the thoughts—to dwell on what is excellent. 
The law of the affections—to be unselfish and tender.—Guild of Saint Christopher. 
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WHIT-SUNDAY, MAY 27th, 1917. 


SCRIPTURE READING: Acts 21-13, 

Hymns: 16, 89, 133 Hymns for Little Children ; 305 H. & C.S.; 207 Heart and 
Voice; 257 5.9. Hymn: Book. 

Memory Text: Why do the nations vage ?—PsatmM 2}, 

Aim.—To show the value of a Church festival. 

Preparation.—What is happening to-day ? Special service here ; recitations, 
there; united services. Anything else to notice? Why, certainly; nearly 
everybody is wearing new clothes ;; some of them are white—White Sunday. 
Some are comfortable in their new clothes ; some are not—new boots do pinch. 
Anything else? Nations are at war, and while we are at school some of our 
friends are in the trenches. Will they think of us to-day ? They will, and will 
hope that the weather will be good for the field-day. And, I am sure, they will 
pray that we here may never know what war is like. 

Presentation.—Our last festival, Easter. What a difference between then and 
now—trees in leaf, flowers blooming, cold gone. Nineteen hundred years ago 
the disciples knew Jesus was alive, though not sharing their work in the old way. 
Then at Pentecost they all came together. Let us write that big word; we call 
it Whitsuntide. They all came together in one place, and others came too, and 
these others heard them speaking, and could tell what they were saying because 
it was all about the mighty works of God. Then Peter preached his first sermon 
about the coming of the Holy Spirit and about Jesus. It was wonderful; they 
all got new heart and made up their minds to be more faithful to their Master ; 
the weak became strong, and the rough became gentle and sweet tempered. Can 
we make resolves this day ? What shall they be ? 

A pupil once wrote about his teacher, ‘ He seems to live in a church that goes 
everywhere with him.’ Do you know what that means? That teacher did not 
keep his holy thoughts and sweetness for Sundays only ; he was sweet and gentle 
and true every day, and all the day. 

But at this time, there is war! Yes, and you, girls and boys, have your part 
to play in making war impossible. Be soldiers of Jesus; say his prayer; say 
your own prayers, too, and learn to ‘ Do unto others as ye would be done by.’ 
Because nations have not learned what little children can know, we have war. 

Application.— You can add to the world’s good. You can work for peace. 
Now is the time to resolve ; to-day is the day of the Holy Spirit. Remember 
little Samuel. I want you to be very quiet for a minute; Iet the Spirit speak 
to you, and as he speaks make your resolve. 

Instead of expression work, take the children into the Church or chapel and 
let them be perfectly quiet for a minute or two. Then let them sing 


Dare to do right, dare to be true! 
You have a work that no other can do; 
Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 
Angels will hasten the story to tell. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—V. 


Teacher’s References.—Adams, Primer on Teaching, chapter ix.; Adams, 
Exposition and Illustration, chapters ix., x., xiii. 

Illustration means making clear, explaining, lighting up; in short, making 
that which before was hazy in the mind now stand out in definite clear-cut lines. 
Tllustration is the high road to understanding. 

We understand most completely when we have experienced the same or a 
similar set of circumstances, have travelled over the actual ground, have handled 
the things under discussion. 

Now it is quite impossible, for example, for teachers to take their children to 
the Holy Land to give them a first hand acquaintance with Eastern lands, peoples 
and customs; and yet, it is necessary for right understanding of Biblical records 
that mental reconstruction should take place. 
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Reconstruction can be accomplished in one of two ways—by ¢elling, by 
showing. Most teachers use both methods. 

Appeal made to the ear by telling or using speech is called Verbal Illustvation, 
and covers all forms of word-pictures (description), anecdote, and parable. 

Appeal made to the eye by showing is called Material Illustration, and includes 
actual objects, models of objects, maps, diagrams, and pictures. The Sunday 
School is not as a rule we!l equipped in this particular. Even when these things 
ave obtainable, the class teacher is usually too diffident or unenterprising to 
make use of them; thereby missing a great opportunity of increasing interest 
in and deepening impression of the lesson. 

. ‘the teacher ought always to impress the class through as many sensible 
channels as he can . . . out of the whole variety of impressions the individual 
child will find the most lasting ones for himself. . . . The principle of multi- 
plying channels and varying associations and appeals is important, not only 
for teaching pupils to remember, but for teaching them to understand.’— 
(James’ Talks to Teachers, p. 139.) 

Verba! illustration must always be the chief weapon of the teacher’s armoury 
because it is the readiest ; but to be effective the rules must be known and 
observed. 

In giving a description the word picture should be painted in bold broad out- 
line, making the essentials stand out in no unmistakable manner. Trivialities 
and finicking details should be entirely omitted. Emphasis should be laid 
on the lights and shadows so that a clear mental image is formed. 

The story or anecdote should be absolutely to the point and should deal with 


one issue only—the issue—the idea the teacher wishes to ‘ get home.’ ‘ Stories 
show us principles in action. ... We seldom realise how much we owe to 
stories in education. . . . A story that really illustrates does not require a formal 


moral at the end.’ (Exposition.) 

Here a word of caution. A good many books are published for the use of 
preachers and teachers giving illustrative stories for sermons and addresses. 
Before using them it will be well to ask, ‘ Does this really ‘‘ touch the spot ? ”’ 
“Ts it a wkely story ?”’’ that is, does it appear to be within the bounds of possi- 
bility or probability. If the answer is in the negative then shun it, for no one will 
detect its imperfections and ask upsetting questions more quickly than an in- 
telligent child. 

The Parable or Analogy is a comparison of this with that ; this being something 
imperfectly known or conceived, that being some well-known object, place or 
incident-—‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 7s like unto’—One combination of ideas 
exists in the teacher's mind, another, but similar, combination of ideas exists 
in the pupils mind. The object is to make a mental bridge from the combination 
in the one mind to the combination in the other. ‘ Parallelism should be avoided 
where direct teaching is available,’ for the critic can generally find fault with 
the analogy or metaphor if he enters into minute detail or if the comparison is 
pressed too far. 

Jesus was a past master in the art of story-telling and analogy. We cannot do 
better than, in this, as in most things, follow his example and let our verbal 
illustrations be brief, to the point, and true to life and commonplace conditions, 


Tell me not of the trim, precisely arranged homes where there are no children ; 

. tell me not of the never-disturbed nights and days, of the tranquil unanxious 
hearts where children are not! I care not for these things. God sends children 
for another purpose than merely to keep up the race—to enlarge our hearts, to 
make us unselfish and full of kindly sympathies and affections ; to give our souls 
higher aims and to call out all our faculties to extended enterprise and exertion ; 
to bring round our fireside bright faces and happy smiles and loving, tender 
hearts. My soul blesses the Great Father every day that he has gladdened the 
earth with little children,—Mary Howitt, 
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BY THE WAY 


THE OLD PROBLEM of what to do | 


with the elder children in our Sunday 
Schools—I refer especially to boys 
—is causing many of usat this present 
time much anxiety. In many of our 
schools almost every boy of fourteen 
and over is out at work during the 
week, struggling to find his feet in the 
great busy world of fact, facing numer- 
ous moral issues, and often being per- 
plexed with questions of religion and 
life. He comes to Sunday School ; is 
restless and bored, and wonders why 
he—almost a man, as he feels—should 
stand and sing— 

“We are but little children weak,’ 
and then, sitting down, listen to some 
stereotyped moral lesson which in the 
light of his daily experiences seems to 
him quite worthless and untrue. 

In dealing with such boys as these 
a method which on many occasions I 
have found very helpful and _ satis- 
factory both to myself and to. the 
scholars has been to allow them to 
write out and bring forward in class 
on Sunday for discussion any problems 
and difficulties which have occurred 
to their own minds during the days of 
the week. The boys come, bringing 
their questions and problems, written 
out on paper, and the afternoon’s 
lesson or talk is full of interest. for 
them since it touches their real lives, 

Religious questions from the busi- 
ness world, the workshop, and the 
factory all arise, and in the beauty of 
our simple faith many barriers be- 
tween religion and the world are 
broken down, while the boys go away 
feeling that the Sabbath belongs to the 
week and the week. to the Sabbath, 
and that their Sunday School has a 
vital place in their lives. 


New Hymn Boox.—A correspon- 
dent sends us the following resolution 
of the Liverpool Sunday School 
Society, and endorses it: ‘That the 
compilers of the new: Hymn Book be 
asked to consider favourably the in- 
clusion in the new book the opening 
and closing services now to be found 
in Hymns for Heart and’ Voice.’ 
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A CHILD’S PERPLEXITIES, 


- Once more the primrose sweet is here ; 


The daffodil so yellow ; 
How did they know 
Just when to grow ? 

Did each one tell its fellow ? 


The big round sun: feels warmer, too, 
Behind the white clouds peepee 
Where does he go, 
I'd like to know, 
When it comes time for sleeping ? 


I wonder who paints the tree tops green 
And makes their tall trunks brown ! 
I never can, 
See the painter man, 
Though I’ve looked all up and down. 


. Somebcdy must look after these things, 


Who is it? He always knows right ! 
Where does he go? 
I would like to know ; 
Does he always keep out of sight ? 
—F.M.P. 
TEMPERANCE.—The President of the 
National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation and the various Sunday School 
Associations and Unions ‘ ask your aid 
in keeping constantly before our 
scholars the enormous importance of 
the practice of Temperance. .. . We 
owe it to the men who have fought so 
bravely, and upheld the cause of 
international justice and liberty with 
such self-sacrifice and courage to pro- 
vide a better future for those who will 
come after us. The character of that 
future will depend upon the wisdom 
and earnestness of the young.’ 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1917 
GIVE THYSELF —I 


ScRIPTURE READING: I CHRONICLES 291-9. 

Hymns : 25, 114 H. & CS. ; 41, 40 Heart and Voice ; 225, 230 S. S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: But who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to 
offer so willingly after this sort? For all things come of thec, and of thine own 
have we given thee.—I CHRONICLES 2914, 

Introduction.—King David had. long cherished the hope of building a temple 
worthy of the great name of the I.ord God of Israel. This hope at the divine 
command he was compelled to surrender, the work being too sacred for one- 
who had been a man of war all his life and whose hands were deeply stained with 
human blood. Still he was allowed to do something. He could move the 
people to get everything in readiness for the day when his son Solomon should 
actually begin the building.. He set to work and his efforts were crowned with 
instant and overwhelming success. A mighty wave of generosity swept over the: 
nation, and of their gold and silver and precious stones they gave without stint. 

It was a revelation to David—not the liberality of his people, that he seems to 
have taken for granted, but the fact that men should be able so willingly and 
magnificently to give. The sight of their generosity made him realise as never 
before the infinite goodness of God. ‘ All things come of thee, and of thine own 
have we given thee.’ ; 

The Earth God’s Temple.—We, too, are engaged in building a temple for 
God to dwell in. It is a temple incomparably more real and splendid than 
that erected by Solomon. His stood on a few square yards of soil ; it was made 
of wood and stone and things that perish ; no trace of it exists to-day. Ours 
is to last through all eternity ; its stones are truth and beauty and love ; honesty, 
patience, generosity, temperance, purity—whatever adorns and exalts humanity. 
Great men have told us and our own spirit whispers we are here to set up the 
reign of goodness everywhere, to make the whole earth God’s temple, the abode 
of all that is high and holy. 

Give Thyself.—Everybody can contribute, for what is needed is, not merely 
gold and silver and precious stones, but our ‘ Self.” (See “Know Thyself,’ S..S. 
Montuty, April 1, for full meaning of ‘self.’) We have powers of mind and body. 
Our hands were made to work, our senses to bring us knowledge, our heart to 
feel and understand, and our reason and conscience to guide and control the 
use of all our faculties. We are asked to concentrate all these on doing God’s, 
will on earth as it is in heaven, for God is where his wil] is done, and his will is 
goodness. Whoever is doing this is giving himself in the deepest sense. 

Fellow-workers with God.—We speak of our powers and faculties as though 
they were our own, but it is a mistake. In the truest sense they belong to God 
and we are only trustees. If we had the perception of David we should marvel 
so great,a trust had been given us.and count it an extraordinary privilege thus 
to have power to serve God. What we are asked to do is no less than to make 
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the spirit of our life like his, and to become a fellow-worker with him, There 
is surely something tremendously attractive in a thought like this. He gives 
to us freely all we possess. We should give back freely. What others do out 
of regard for man we should do not merely for man’s sake but also and chiefly 
for God’s sake, always looking to him for inspiration, help and guidance. No 
man can look upon the face of supreme goodness and act selfishly and ignobly. 
One thing only can he do—God’s will. 

Compelling grounds for giving.—If we would reflect upon God’s goodness, 
the difficulty would be to refrain from doing good. Consider some of the astonish- 
ing blessings he has freely bestowed upon us. 

1. There is the great and marvellous boon of life. We are alive and it is 
good to be living. True, life is not all roses. Thorns are mixed with flowers, 
None of us is immune from trials and griefs. But let anyone, young or old, 
rich or poor, strike a balance between his pleasures and sorrows and he will 
find that happiness turns the scale. 


‘Count your blessings, name them one by one, 
And it will surprise you what the Lord has done.’ 


Just run through one day—a refreshing night’s sleep, an enjoyable meal, an 
interesting book, a keen game with our companions, from first to last opportu- 
nities open everywhere for the pleasant play of our feelings. Simply to be 
alive and to exercise the powers of mind and body is to experience great joy. 
Even the evils of life are not wholly evil. ‘ There is some soul of goodness’ 
in them. Face them and overcome them, and richer and fuller life is ours. A 
difficult problem in arithmetic baffles you. You refuse to give in. At length 
you solve it. Your victory is accompanied with a feeling of joy, which, a great 
philosopher tells us, is the signal of the triumph of life. Your life has gone 
one step forward. The same is true of the conquest of every other form evil 
takes. Life advances and we experience a higher joy. 

2. Perhaps nothing so clearly reveals the perfect goodness of God to us as 
the love with which we are surrounded. There is no boy or girl or man or woman 
but is devotedly loved by some mother, wife or husband. Do we ever think 
whatfa wondrous fact that is? Some devoted person would willingly give away 
his life to spare us. Would any scholar say he was really worth the love that 
his parents or friends bear him. We all of us know of cases where a good woman 
goes on loving an utterly worthless man. Why she does so we cannot pretend 
to say ; but there it is—the most tragic, and yet the most beautiful thing in the 
world. And there is a strange virtue in love. It quickens the better feelings, 
imparts a new power, a new outlook, and a new gladness. It is his love for dear 
ones at home gives many a man strength and ‘cheer for his heavy daily task, 
People will risk, dare, sacrifice, and endure almost anything for love. Who are 
we that we should experience so amazing a blessing ? Truly God is good to us. 

The most inspiring thought of all.—God has given to each one of us not only 
life, not only all our powers to think and know, not only the divine experience 
of love, but what he asks of us is to contribute to the life and knowledge and love 
of the world. He invites us to help him make the world greater and grander than 
ever, to make people nobler, happier and better, to put smiles on faces stained 
with tears, to plant hope in hearts heavy with despair, to banish sorrow and doubt 
and fear, and establish gladness, courage and faith, and so make the earth a temple 
of the living God. It isa glorious work and we may well marvel we should be 
privileged to give ourselves to it. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 10th, 1917 
GIVE THYSELF —II 


SCRIPTURE READING : I CHRONICLES 2910.20, 

Hymns : 361, 240 H. & C.S. ; 146, 62 Heart and Voice ; 254, 2328.8. HED Book. 

Memory TEXT: But who am I, and what 1s my people, that we should be able to 
offer so willingly after this sort? For all things come of thee, Bal of thine 
own have we given thee.—1 CHRONICLES 2914, 


. 
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Recapitulation.—In our last lesson we learnt that ‘Give Thyself’ meant to 
make the spirit of our life like God’s, and consciously to be fellow-workers with 
him. We saw that this was an extraordinary privilege and one no wise person 
would fail to grasp. To-day we will consider some of the most effective ways 
of using this privilege. 

Channels through which God gives himself to us. 

1. Nature. The earth yields corn and flowers and fruit, thus supplying the 
food we need for the body and beauty to gladden the soul. But the ground 
has to be tilled in the sweat of the brow else were it overspread with briars 
and weeds. In this way God invites us to help him in his work. Man digs and 
sows and reaps, but God giveth the increase. Those of us who are doing all in 
our power to cultivate the soil and make the earth a fruitful and lovely garden 
are God’s true fellow-workers; and never more so than now, when owing to 
the diversion of labour for military purposes whole populations are threatened 
with starvation. 

2. Our Country. Most of God’s choicest gifts come to us through our country 
—our security, freedom, our manners, customs, and ways of living ; all that 
is essentially English in our character, our toleration, fair-mindedness, humanity ; 
all that marks the coming triumph of the kingdom of goodness. For these 
things our country is the pledge. It follows, then, we are to do our duty as true 
patriots. Loyalty to our native land is real service of God. 

Especially now when its very existence is threatened by a powerful and relent- 
less foe. Men who hold an ideal sharply different from ours are bent on working 
their will upon the world. It is now quite plain they are out to destroy all that 
we prize so much in lfe—namely, our British system of living, and in its place 
establishing an oppressive military system. Their success would undo the good 
work of centuries. Those men, therefore, who have taken up arms to resist the 
enemy are doing God service, for they are out to preserve so much of the king- 
dom as has been realised up to now. The hour indeed has come when man’s 
highest service is patriotism. 

3. What our country asks of us childven. We know that all fit men are wanted 
for fighting, and all the rest to take their places at home and carry on the neces- 
sary occupations, but what about the boys and girls? Are they called to 
National Service? Yes. They have a very important part to play. The 
war is making a gap in our national life by taking out of it a generation of healthy, 
strong men—the choicest and bravest of our people. These gallant lives are 
being lost to the country and it devolves upon the young to supply what is lacking. 

It means you have to work with all your might to improve yourselves, to 
develop your capacities and powers so that you can fill places that otherwise 
were held by older men. Your business is to discipline and train yourselves 
so that you may grow exceptionally strong physically, intellectually, morally, 
spiritually, remembering that the future of our beloved country lies in your hands. 

Avoid all waste and extravagance.—There are many ways in which by the 
exercise of a little care and forethought everyone can help to make the resources 
of our country go further. Everyone can economise, for it is truly astonishing 
on what an extravagant scale we have been accustomed to live. 

Mr. Chamberlain‘s Secret.—Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Director General of 
National Service, would seem to be a worthy example for us all in this matter. 
He preaches economy, and, it is plain, practises it. A short while ago, as the 
author of the Municipal Savings Bank, at Birmingham, he had gone to some 
neighbouring works to enlist the co-operation of the employees. There he made 
himself quite a hero by confiding to his audience of women and girls a simple 
personal secret. 

‘You are always safe in telling a secret to women,’ he said, ‘ especially if you 
take care to tell it only to a thousand or two, so l know Iam safe. I want you 
to look at the coat I have on. This is the secret. I have had it twelve years. 
It is getting a bit shabby ; if you were a little nearer this end of the room you 
would see where it is beginning to get shiny, and even wearing into holes. Well ! 
Why do I not get a new one ? I could afford it. I could go and buy one to- 


morrow, I will tell you why. 
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‘I do not want a tailor to be making a coat for me when he could be making 
a coat for a soldier in the army, and I tell you that as an illustration of what I 
mean when I say I don’t want you to spend your money on things which are 
not absolutely necessary now.’ 

A little thought will satisfy anybody there are a thousand ways in which we 
may follow Mr, Chamberlain’s example with great results to the national well- 
being. But what is wanted is not mere knowledge of what to do; it is the 
definite decision to economise at once, and so long as there is need. 

Money needed.—The Hebrews brought their gold and silver and jewels at the 
invitation of their king. We, too, must contribute money as well as service. 
If we practise economy as we ought our savings will enable us to do this. When 
we think that the money is required to equip and feed the men who are facing 
the risks and enduring the hardships of war for us we cannot possibly hesitate. 
Every schoolboy should pride himself on the number of War Savings Stamps he 
has bought. 

Give in the same spirit as God gives to us.—Marcus Aurelius has some very 
inspiring words on the spirit in which we should contribute our help. ‘Some 
men do benefits to others only because they expect a return ; some men even 
if they do not demand a return are not forgetful that they have rendered a ser- 
vice ; but others do not even know what they have done, but are like a vine which 
has produced grapes, and seeks for nothing after it has produced its proper fruit. 
So we ought to do good to others as simply and as naturally as a horse runs, or a 
bee makes honey, or a vine bears grapes season after season, without thinking of 
the grapes it has borne.’ 

This is the spirit in which Jesus lived and taught and died. It is the spirit 
of a true Son of God, and nothing short of itis required of us. 

T. M. FALcoNneErR. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17th, 1917. 
JOHN HAMPDEN-I 


SCRIPTURE READING : NUMBERS 1116, 17, 24-29, 
Hymns: 317, 191 H. & C.S. ; 97, 212 Heart and Voice ; 283, 386 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: The man .. . was very great in the land. . .—Exopvus 113, 

Introduction.—We have now to learn something from another hero, whom 
you will admire to-day, and some day, when you grow older, you will appre- 
ciate to the full. John Hampden was full of that kind of courage we must all 
have to help us fight on behalf of justice and liberty. 

Birth and Parentage.— John Hampden was born in 1594—we are not sure where 
—some say in London—but the home of his father and mother was Great Hamp- 
den, Buckinghamshire, His father, William, died when John was three years 
old. His mother, Elizabeth, was, you will remember, Oliver Cromwell’s aunt. 
John’s grandfather, Griffith Hampden, received a visit from Queen Elizabeth 
sometime about the year 1585. The family was a very old one, tracing its descent 
it is believed in an unbroken line to Saxon times. 

Early Life.—By his father’s death, John, at the age of three, became a very 
important young person, He was the owner of an estate, and would some day 
be a man of consequence in Buckinghamshire. He was placed under the 
care of Richard Bouchier, master of Thame Grammar School, and here he would 
no doubt receive the training that made him the fine gentleman he proved 
himself to be, at a time when there were so many rogues passing under the title 
which we to-day reserve for men of kind heart and good character. He entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and is recorded as having matriculated on March 
30th, 1610, at the age of fifteen. 

He appears to have been a good student, highly esteemed by the authorities. 
In 1613 he entered the Inner Temple, London, as a student of Law, and again 
did well at his studies. All boys do well when they are interested in their work. 
In the year 1619 he married Elizabeth Symeon, of Pyrton, Oxfordshire, and went 
to live at his residence at Great Hampden—the home of his people for many 
generations. 
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Manhood.—John’s mother was an ambitious lady, but she did not understand 
her son, who had now grown into a fine young man and could think for himself. 
She wanted him to seek a peerage, and to do this John Hampden would have 
to receive favours from the corrupt court of James I. He did not seek to lower 
his manly dignity for the sake of honour rooted in dishonour ; he sought to make 
his brothers free from the tyranny of selfish kings who were using this country 
as a means of satisfying their silly and selfish desires. These were bad times for 
lovers of liberty, purity and truth. Base corruption ran through court and 
politics; and even the church, standing in Jesus’ name, did nothing but slavishly 
allow these things to grow unchecked. 

In January, 1621, Hampden took his seat in the first Parliament that had sat 
for seven years. This Parliament was told by the king that it was not its busi- 
ness to advise the king, but to find him money. Our hero was not much to the 
front in this Parliament, indeed it did not sit long, but he was becoming closely 
attached to a number of good men of earnest and sincere purpose, who were 
in the House of Commons to protect the rights of citizenship. The way was 
open to him, as it was to others, to gain power and wealth by smoothing the way 
for the king. But our hero was thinking the right kind of thoughts. He was 
not out to sell his reputation and disappoint the hopes of the men who had trusted 
him for his sterling worth as a man loyal and true to his word. Hampden, if 
he made any move at all, would move to make life easier and happier for all 
England. The day was not far off when his honest heart would beat, strong and 
steady, as he bravely challenged the king’s right to tax without consent of 
Parliament. His character was so grand that men seemed to look to him as 
to a great leader, although he spoke but little. Men knew he was genuine, like 
pure gold ; they felt that he was a man who would never betray them. 

Such great heroes as Hampden come from boys with kind hearts, who love their 
work, and help at home and school and everywhere where they feel their help 
is needed. Heroes and heroines do not look for rewards in money and position ; 
it is enough that they are loved by all who can understand that their motives 
are simple and good. For them ‘ Life is real, life is earnest,’ and so it is for us 
if we make up our minds to do just what is ‘ fair and square,’ through all our 
games, and in our work, and, in fact, always. A boy feels six inches taller, 
although he would modestly like to hide himself, when he has protected a child 
from a bully, or helped somebody’s mother at the right moment, or stopped a 
cad from carrying out some mean action. We all love such boys and know in- 
stinctively that when they grow up they will be gentlemen and sports. John 
Hampden—the man, suggests a boy—John—just such a one described above. 
We all hope to be ladies or gentlemen in heart someday—let us begin now, and 
then we shall be ready when the great world calls us to take our part in its life 
and work. 

[This lesson allows the teacher scope for personal knowledge of the children, 
and can be illustrated from everyday life. ] 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24th, 1917 
JOHN HAMPDEN-II 


SCRIPTURE READING: JOHN 157-15, 

Hymns: 106, 224 H. & C.S.; 362, 360 Heart and Voice; 381, 231 S.S. Hymn 
Book. 

MEMORY TEXT: Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.—Joun 1518, 

Friends.—A man is known by his friends. We noticed last week that John 
Hampden was becoming closely attached to men of noble purpose like himself ; 
they all naturally found themselves in opposition to the King. The people of 
England disliked a certain step the King was about to take in a matter that 
closely concerned all English people, and these friends of Hampden’s protested. 
The king told them to mind their own business. Thereupon twelve members 
presented a remonstrance to him. This action startled King James ; he had not 
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dreamed there were men in England so plucky ; he told them the only privileges 
they had were ‘ allowed them, from the grace and permission of his ancestors.’ 
The reply he received was that Englishmen have certain rights which no king 
must deny, and they re-affirmed—by what has been called a second Magna 
Charta—the liberty and right of a degree of self-government and control—the 
basis of our British freedom—before this war. These men were Hampden’s 
friends. 

The Man of Courage.—King Charles I. had a very extravagant court. It 
squandered money which ought to have been used for administrative purposes, 
and for the defence of the country. When money was needed for the serious 
business of government the king imposed an old direct tax, known as ship- 
money, upon the sea-port towns. Then he demanded sums of money from inland 
towns on the same principle. No one who loves his home will object to paying 
for its defence—we are all doing that to-day. But if a man in authority claimed 
the right to demand what money he thought fit and when he thought fit, and did 
not ask our permission through the House of Commons, we should feel that we 
were unjustly treated, and especially if we were cast into prison if, for any reason, 
the money was not produced. 

John Hampden felt this, and bravely refused to pay the tax. His case was 
tried by twelve judges upon the charge of his refusal to pay twenty shillings, 
the tax on only a small portion of his property, and a sum only one-twentieth 
of the whole amount claimed from him. Hampden did not refuse to pay because 
he wanted to keep his money, but he felt, as Burke said, that if he paid it on the 
king’s demand, he would be a slave. Seven judges out of the twelve decided for 
the king, although they knew the tax was wrongly imposed. Hampden lost his 
case, but all men knew he had taken a bold and true step and that someday 
it would effect its purpose. It did, and we to-day are thankful to him. 

The Man of Action.—Some time later Hampden was arrested and charged 
with treason. It is grand to read that ‘when the news of Hampden’s impeach- 
ment reached his constituents, some four thousand men of Buckinghamshire 
rode up to London to support and vindicate their member.’» You see they knew 
he was to be trusted, and they could lay down their lives for his good name. 

The king’s treachery to him seemed to change Hampden’s nature. He became 
a sterner man in the matter of the king’s bad policy. When the war broke out 
between Parliament and king, he felt it his duty to stand by the champions of 
liberty and justice. 

In this war he lost his life, being mortally wounded in June, 1643. Colonel 
Hampden was mourned by friend and foe. To the Puritan party his loss caused 
as great consternation ‘as if the whole army had been defeated.’ 

There are tyrants to-day who would use us all for personal profit and power, 
but there are also Hampdens by the thousand who are prepared to lay down their 
lives for freedom. We honour them and we intend to show our appreciation 
of their noble self-sacrifice by binding ourselves together in loyalty to truth in 
word, act and thought. We intend to live in such a way that men will trust us 
because they know by our lives we are genuine and true as pure gold. 

Read from J. R. Lowell’s poem ‘ Once to every man and nation.’ Cf. Essex 
Hall Hymnal Revised, No. 261. 

CHARLES BIGGINS. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1917 
OVERCOMING GIANTS 


SCRIPTURE READING: I SAMUEL 17. 
Hymns: 266 H. & C.S.! 347, 336 Heart and Voice; 224 S.S. Hymn Book ; 
60, 66 Hymns for Little Children. 
Memory TExtT: He that overcometh shall inherit all things,—REVELATION 217, 
Introduction.—S?. George. If you look on some of our coins (the crown, 
half-sovereign, sovereign, or the new Treasury £1 note) you will notice the 
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figure of a man on horseback putting to death a dragon which lies on the ground. 
It is a representation of St. George, the patron-saint of England, who rode 
abroad delivering those in distress, and is specially credited with saving a beau- 
tiful maiden from a dreadful fate, and her city from the ravages of a terrible 
enemy. April 23rd was St. George’s Day, and the Union Jack could be seen 
flying from many public buildings in honour of it. 

Jack and the Beanstalk.—St. George is more for older folks to think about. 
You and I have heard of someone else who could fight, though he did it quite 
in his own way. Every little boy and girl has heard about Jack and his Bean- 
stalk. Suppose you tell me. Well, first he sold his cow for five beans. I want 
you to remember those five beans very carefully. Then he planted them and 
they grew into a most wonderful kind of ladder—a beanstalk—up which Jack 
climbed and went in search of a giant. This giant was not a very agreeable 
person either to know or to meet, and he boasted very much about what he 
would do and the terrible things he had done. He determined to punish Jack 
for coming to his castle, and tracked him as far as the Beanstalk . but it gave way 
ats giant fell and was killed. So everybody was delivered from the fear 
of him. 

Bible Narrative——Here is another story about a ‘Giant.’—All giants are 
very big, but this one seems to have been extva big. To frighten people still 
more, his body was covered with shining pieces of brass: head, hands, legs, 
every part of him. He carried a great spear and he shouted with such a loud 
voice that even the soldiers in the Israelitish army were afraid of him. The 
giant’s name was Goliath. 

Now a very brave boy came to see his soldier-brothers. He was a brave boy, 
for he had killed wild animals who would have eaten his father’s sheep. When 
he saw and heard the terrible giant and saw how terrified everybody was, the 
boy David said he would fight this enemy. The king wanted to dress him up 
just like the giant. Why? In order to protect him a little. But David said 
“No!’ He couldn’t move in armour. He could fight only with the weapons 
he knew how to use. 

So he went to the brookside and chose five smooth stones, which he put intoa 
sling and aimed at the giant. The stone was aimed so straight and so swift that 
it killed the giant. All the Israelites were very glad and praised David loudly. 
He had overcome and delivered them from their enemy. David was later made 
king of the Israelites. 

I wonder if you could tell me where the two stories are somewhat alike ? 
(Boys, giants, five, death of giants.) 

Application.—Could we kill giants as Jack and David did ? Well, first, ave 
there any giants to kill? Have you ever seen a giant, and, if so, what was he 
like ? We see many fine well-made men, but they are not giants. Yet there ave 
plenty about and you and I must work hard to fight and overcome them. There 
is quite a large family of them, and you will meet them as you grow older. Some 
of the giant-babies you have met already. 

There is Bad-Temper. His body is covered with the armour ‘I don’t want,’ 
or “I shan/t.’ 

There is his cousin Grumbling, whose eyes look through the armour called 
Tdonzemike mort Lurisnet fair. s 

Then there is another called Laziness. His arms and legs are covered with 
‘I can’t be bothered ’ and ‘ It doesn’t matter.’ 

Greed protects himself with, ‘ This is mine,’ and wears ‘ I want’ over his heart. 

Wilfulness has for a mouthpiece ‘I don’t care.’ 

Have you ever met these ugly creatures? Do you recognise their descrip- 
tion ? There are some which are much more ugly and dangerous. To mention 
a few by name, there are Untruthfulness, Avarice, Gluttony, Intemperance, Dis- 
honesty. When we encounter them we must fight and overcome them, but they 
are so cleverly covered that we may find their armour difficult to pierce. 

The next question we must ask is ‘ How are we going to kill them ?’ What 
weapons shall we use and where shall we get them ? We get them wherever and 
from whomsoever we learn anything better and nobler than we knew before ; 
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so the most likely places are home, school, church, and the most likely people 
are parents, teachers, pastors. They form our ‘ brookside.’ 

And the stones? Weshall gather more than five as we go through life, but five 
will be enough to remember for to-day. We must be sure that our cause is right 
and true: that stone is called ‘ Righteousness.’ We must make up our mind to 
work for the right : that stone is called ‘ Determination.’ We must not be afraid | 
of being hurt in the fight for right; that stone is ‘Courage.’ We must not 
get tired because the fight is long and difficult : we shall want the stone of ‘ Per- 
severance.’ And we must believe that Right will prevail at last : so we shall 
need the stone of ‘ Trust.’ 

Expression.—Children to print OVERCOME EVIL. 

Note tc Teacher.—If the teacher has a blackboard the lesson will be made 
much more impressive if the summary is arranged as under :— 


FIGHTERS, GIANTS. BROOKSIDE. STONES OF BEANS, 
St. George. Bad Temper. Home. Righteousness. 
Jack. Grumbling. School. Determination. 
David. Laziness. Church. Courage. 

You. Greediness, Parents. Perseverance. 

if. Wilfulness. Teachers. Trust. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 10th, 1917 
BUILD WELL ON FIRM FOUNDATIONS. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS : JoSHUA 61-29; MatrHEw 724-27, 

Hymns : 326, 342 H. & C.S.; 179, 169 Heart and Voice; 89 S.S. Hymn Book ; 
4, 62 Hymns for Little Childrcn. 

Memory TExt: Ye ave God’s huilding.—I CoRINTHIANS 39. 

Presentation.—Have you ever tried to build a house of cards? Let us try 
to-day. We have to stand them up so carefully and lightly. There, we have 
managed it. Now, Mary, just blow against them. See! down they all go. 
Shall we try again? ‘This time we will take these wooden blocks and pile them 
high to make the wall. Jackie shall shake the table. Dear me, but here they 
come toppling all over like the cards did. JI think we must try something else. 
Let us pretend we are at the seaside. Here is some sand, and here I have a 
little pail and spade. I will pack the sand quite tightly and pat it down to take 
the shape of the pail. Now I will turn it out on to this tray and put a flag in 
the top. Doesn’t it make a fine castle ? We have no waves ; so we must make 
some for ourselves. Here comes a big wave against our sand castle, here another, 
and yet another. What has happened to our castle? It has disappeared. 
Why did it do so? Because it was not strong enough to stand against the force 
of the water. To-day we are going to talk about buildings that stand and 
buildings that fall. 

Biblical Narratives.—Long, ong ago two nations were at war, but they didn’t 
fight with guns and bullets and bayonets like soldiers do to-day. Some of the 
soldiers were shut up in a town and the town had a wall all round it. (Teacher, 
if possible, to make a rough sketch on a blackboard.) The enemy soldiers, the 
Israelites, were outside the wall and they wanted to get in. Those inside had 
shut up all the gates. Now how did they get in? No, they didn’t climb over. 
They marched round the city every day for six days, and on the seventh day 
they marched round it seven times. Then they blew trumpets and shouted 
with a very great noise and down fell the walls just like our house of cards. 

Once there lived a very wonderful Teacher named Jesus, who was very fond 
of little children. Sometimes when he walked over the hills he would see them 
and talk with them in their homes. Sometimes he would watch them at play 
on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

Once when Jesus wanted to talk about building a house he remembered the 
houses dotted about the hillside, and he thought, too, of building sand-castles or 
houses. The rocks were hard and firm: the wind and the rain and the storms 
had very little effect on them, and so the houses were in no danger of slipping 
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away. But the sand was loose and easily removed, so houses built upon it would 
soon be quite unsafe for people to dwell in, and disappear like our sand castle. 
Jesus told the people that their lives should be built like the houses on the rock 
—firm and safe and sure. : 

Applieation.—Now you and I and all of us are building every moment of each 
day. Our memory text says, ‘ Ye are God’s building.’ Have you ever watched 
builders at work ? How do they begin ? They make a great hole in the earth 
for the ‘ Foundation,’ and that part of the building rests deep down in the hole. 
After that they make a framework called supports, so that the building stands 
quite steady and upright. 

As we are Buildings we need a Foundation and Supports too. Can you tell 
me what we are building ? 

First, we are building a body, and if we are to have a strong body we must 
have the right kind and the right amount of food and rest and work and play. 
When we are very little mother and father look after these things for us. 

Then we are building a mind, and if we are to have a clear, thoughtful mind, 
we must be taught how and what to think. We have to learn lessons, to gain 
knowledge ; so, we are sent to school and our teachers tell us what to do and 
how to do it. 

But we are building something much more wonderful than the body or the 
mind: we are building a soul, a life. We want that to be the strongest, straightest 
surest thing of all, so we come to Sunday school and church and hear how the 
best men and women came to make their lives so beautiful and their influence 
so lasting. We find that every one listened to the voice of God. 

So we find our building is really very wonderful and very important, much 
more so than the greatest palace of bricks and stone and marble because ours is 
living. 

While we are young and small and weak we have many helpers—parents, 
teachers, minister. We have supports, too, in home, school, church. If we would 
be good, beautiful buildings we must listen to what our helpers would tell us, 
we must value our supports. Then later we shall be able to continue the build- 
ing by our own exertions by obeying the voice of God in our own hearts. 

Self-Expression—Build house with cards or bricks, make sand castle, or make 
plasticine model of Siege of Jericho. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17th, 1917 
LIFE’S DUTIES 


ScRIPTURE ReEapinG: II Krnes 1819-25, 
Hymns : 93, 97 H. & C.S.; 84, 314 Heart and Voice; 1, 202 $.S. Hymn.Book 
9. 50 Hymns for Little Children. 
Memory TExt: See .. . that thou make all things according to the pattern shewed 
to thee. HEBREWS 89, 

Teacher‘s References.—II Kings, 18, 19, and 22. Reigns of Hezekiah and 

osiah. 
4 Introduction.—Look into this box. You see it is full of curious-shaped pieces 
of wood, some are quite large, others are very small, all are of varying shapes. 
Each take one out. Yours hasa bright colour, and perhaps you can tell me what 
you see ; yours is almost colourless and you cannot telline very much, if anything, 
about it. Now we will try to put them together. You see we cannot at first 
make them fit. This rounded knob doesn’t seem to want to have any connection 
with the straight line, and the points and the curves leave gaps which we feel 
sure are not quite correct. Now look at this picture and then at your wooden 
piece. Where do you think you should put it? And now yours, and yours ; 
we begin to find the pieces do fit and when all are fitted we have a perfect 
picture. Every /tfle bit is wanted quite as much as the larger pieces. A piece 
left out would spoil the picture. How were we able to make the picture at all ? 
By carefully considering our little piece, then comparing it with the pattern and 
then patiently fitting it into its right position, 
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Have you heard of Tapestry Weavers? They are just given a small piece of 
needle work to copy exactly, and then all their pieces are fitted together like the 
parts of a puzzle picture, and a large and beautiful piece of work is the result. 

Before we leave our talk about puzzles and pictures I want you to look at this 
one. (Picture cubes.) Now I am going to move these cubes to another part 
and you find you have a different picture. Now I will change them into different 
positions and you see I have still another picture. But I should not be able to 
show you one picture if I had not first of all put the cubes into the right places 
for them. 

[Note te Teacher.—A small jig-saw puzzle worked out in front of the children 
as the talk proceeds will add very considerably to their interest. Two postcards 
(e.g., ‘ The Hope of his side ’), one cut into curious shaped and uneven pieces, the 
othey used as a pattern, will serve the same purpose as the jig-saw puzzle. | 

Biblical Narratives.—Long, long ago a young man named Hezekiah was made 
King of Jerusalem. The kings before his time had not always been very good, 
but he wanted to be one of the best. So the first thing he set himself to do was 
to find out what had been done by the best king before his time and then he copied 
the pattern and made his reign similar to that of King David (18%). But he wasn’t 
satisfied with that. He wanted his people to have good laws and to keep them 
So he found out all about the commandments of Moses and ruled his people 
according to these commands (186). Kings have their troubles and difficulties 
as much as lesser folk. Hezekiah was very much worried once over a letter he 
had received. What do you think he did? He took it to church with him and 
he told God all about it (1914), and ‘ spread it before the Lord.’ That means he 
asked God to shew him the pattern of what he was to do. In this way he was 
able to free his people from the oppressor. 

In course of time Hezekiah died, and others succeeded him, until a little boy 
aged eight years was made king. Asa little boy he would have to depend upon 
others. But when he grew to be a man he, too, took David for a pattern as a 
king. Then a Book was found, and he studied it carefully (228-1), and after he 
had asked God all about it (as Hezekiah had done with his letter) Josiah made 
up his mind that he would take a pattern from it in governing his peopie. Weare 
not surprised to find their nation prosperous in the time of two such kings. 

Application.—Now repeat the memory text. We made our puzzle according 
to pattern. Teacher shows us how to do our lessons; mother and father show 
us how to behave ; we copy bigger boys and girls in their games and their ways 
of doing things. Sometimes we try to be very grown up and do things that we 
see older people doing. That is as it should be if the pattern is a good one: 
and even quite little people are quick to discover if the pattern is mot good. We 
can all be Hezekiahs and Josiahs in wanting to copy the best pattern we can find. 
We find it in the best men and women we know or learn about and the best 
books we can read and the best teaching we can follow. 

All the best men and women of this country and many others found someone 
whom they tried to copy. Can you tell me who it was? It was Jesus. Can 
you tell me why they tried, and still try, to copy him? We can read the story of 
the Best Man and the Best Teaching in the Best Book. So now we know where 
to look for our pattern, but in ‘ making all things according to the pattern’ 
we must not leave out the tiniest bit or we shall spoil the picture ; and we must 
fit each bit with care and patience. It takes time and thought to make a 
perfect picture. 

Expression.—I.et children complete a design by adding a correct piece or 
pattern, 


Be thou worthy of him who hath deigned to call thee son, and act in all things 
as a son of God.—The Ring of Pope Xystus. 


Each man has his own modes of viewing and expressing things. These are 
worth all others.——Channing. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24th, 1917. 
SELFISHNESS 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 2514-29, 

Hymns: 318, 253 H. & C.S.; 69, 134 Heart and Voice; 151, 134 S.S. Hymn 
Book ; 54, 44, Hymns for Little Children. 

Memory TExt: Whosoever will be great among you let him be your ministey.— 
MATTHEW 2028, 

Introduction.—Once upon a time there was a little boy named Jack, and 
because somebody wanted to make him a present, especially as it was Christmas- 
time, he was given—what do you think ?—a pie. Of course you can all tell me 
what he did with it. He went away into a corner all by himself, he put his fingers 
into the dish, which was a very rude way of helping himself, and he ate his goodies 
feeling very well pleased with himself for he said ‘What a good boy am I-!? 
What do you think about him ? ‘Greedy?’ Yes,very! ‘Naughty?’ Why ? 
Because he should have shared it with someone else or should have asked his 
mother if he might eat it. I am quite sure he did not feel quite comfortable 
about what he was doing or he would not have gone into a ‘corner.’ There are 
many little boys and girls rather like Jack Horner; and there are many others 
who are quite different. 

The Bible Narrative—Sometimes men and women are selfish and greedy and 
do not want to share with other people. Perhaps they are too lazy to find the 
people with whom they could share. They think it is too much trouble. There 
are other men and women who are unselfish and quite anxious to share their 
good things with others. They will even take a great deal of trouble to do so. 

Here is a story about three men. A rich man had given each of them quite a 
valuable present: (a talent ; about {213.) To the first man he gave five talents, 
to the second man two, and to the third man one. Even one talent was worth 
a great deal. Now the first man thought ‘I must do the very best I can with 
this,’ so he went about amongst the people he knew, and he used his gift so well 
that after a time he found five talents had become ten. Just twice as much ! 
The second man used his two talents in much the same way, and by-and-by he 
found his two had become four. Again, just twiceasmuch! Now the third man 
was very like Jack Horner. He took his gift right away and made a hole in a 
corner of the earth and put it in just like plums are put ina pie. By and by he 
put his hand in and drew out his one talent and said ‘What a good man am I, to 
have it here quite safe.’ When his rich friend heard what the three men had done 
with their gifts he was not pleased with the last one because he was selfish and 
lazy and could have done so much better if he had thought about it and tried. 

Application.— When God sends a little boy or girl to live on this earth, he thinks 
very much about it, and he gives each a present, a gift, a talent ; indeed he gives 
quite a large number of ‘talents.’ To each little hand he gives five fingers, to 
each little foot five toes. By-and-by baby learns to use them and with them he 
is able to do so much for himself and other people. Then God also makes baby 
a present of two talents—two eyes, two ears, two lips, two hands, two feet—and 
though, at first, baby cannot see or hear or speak or do very much, yet, as he uses 
these gifts he finds himself able to do more and more with them. Last of all 
God makes a gift of one talent, a heart to love with, and a brain to think with. 
This gift is very precious. Having received all these valuable gifts baby comes 
here to grow into a boy or a girl, a man or a woman. The gifts can be used 
selfishly or lazily in a ‘ Jack-Horner’ kind of way, or in the way that the good, 
faithful men used theirs. Which do you think would be the better way ? Then 
you and I will begin at once to use our gifts for others. 

Expression.—Let the children draw spade, or bag containing ‘talent.’ 

Mary FRANCIS, 


WHEREVER a man goes to dwell, his character goes with him.—African Proverh 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—VI 


Teacher’s References.—Adams Primer on Teaching;\c. ix.; Adams, Expositiow 
and Jllustvation, cc. ix, X, Xiil. ii 

Material Illustrations are either pictorial or’ objective. The value of modern ~ 
books is enhanced by the pictures, sketches and maps contained therein, A very a. 
little trouble on the part of the teacher will usually secure a picture for the class 
to look at. An illustration large enough for all to see at once is the ideal, bu 
if this is unobtainable, a small picture in a book can be handed round quite easily 
to a small class such as is taught in the Sunday School. The humble picture 
postcard is not to be despised for the purpose. sored ee 

By far the best ‘ picture’ (for teaching purposes) is the one which is made on. 
the blackboard as the lesson proceeds. !t probably would not meet with the: 
approval of the artist, but it will have this merit that it contains what the teacher 
really requires without any distracting details. 

If a blackboard is unobtainable the teacher can always use chalk on brown. 
paper or American Cloth, or blacklead pencil on a sheet of notepaper. ‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way’ of illustrating. Fairly mature children take the 
keenest delight in ‘ finding places on the map,’ and in these days of geographical 
teaching and map-reading a good deal besides locality can be gathered from the 
map alone. 

Lastly there is the objective teaching.-. By means of a good model a teacher 
can impart more instruction in a few minutes than he could probably give in 
quite a lengthy verbal description, for most children learn quicker by the eye than 
the ear. 

Unless there are facilities for making it on the spot, the model is likely to 
suffer in transit from the teacher’s home to the schoolroom. But models do not’ 
need to be elaborate to be useful. A little bit of string, a few match stalks or 
match-boxes, a small quantity of plasticine, and a large amount of imagination 
will produce wonders in model making. The children will watch, will help, and 
will offer many and various suggestions, all of which will give an added interest 
to the proceedings and produce a ‘live lesson.’ The whole apparatus will cost 
but a few pence and has the additional merit of being easily packed away for use 
until the next model is required. ‘ The ideal use of teaching models is to have 
them made by the pupils not merely as teaching illustrations but as a substantive 
part of their intellectual work’ (Ewposition, p. 329). 

Some superintendents and teachers are fortunate enough to possess curios 
collected in their own or others’ travels. These are very valuable as illustra- 
tions and are sure to excite attention. But their use is limited to the few for- 
tunate possessors and their friends. There are few towns however, I imagine, 
without a museum or interesting building—perhaps several. If the teacher can 
spare the time to take his class to use their eyes during a week-day visit he will 
be pretty sure to get them to use their ears and their tongues in the Sunday _ 
lesson. 

Dramatisation is another method of illustrating instruction, but the writer 
does not advocate its use in the Sunday school. 


QUESTIONS. : 

1. By what means could you illustrate a lesson ? What purpose is served 
by illustration ? Primer, p. 117. 

2. What form of illustration does the Sunday School teacher usually adopt ? 
Why ? What rules must be observed in using this form? Primer, pp. 118 
and 126, and Notes. 

What is analogy ? On what does it depend ? Give examples of analogy 
from Bible narrative. Primey, p. 119. 

4. What caution is given with regard to parable teaching ? Pvrimer, p. 121., 

5. When would you consider illustration superfluous? Primer, p. 124. 

6. Explain what ismeant by a‘ moralrebound.’ Towhatisitdue ? Primer, 
P.2125. 
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Junior Department (ages 9 to 12) 


SUNDAY, JULY Ist, 1917 
: MERCY 
SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 1025-37, 
Hymns: 195, 374 H. & CS.; 264, 300 Heart and Voice ; 350, 201 S.S. Hymn 
Book, 
Memory “Text: “Which... . proved neighbour?’ . . . . ‘ He that showed 
mercy. —LUKE 10°6-87, 

Introduction.—The beauty of this simple story is seen when we understand 
that the Jews to whom we can imagine Jesus to be speaking, hated the Samar- 
itans and thought God regarded them as a degenerate race. The lawyer, or 
man learned in the Jews’ religious details, did not give the answer ‘ The Samari- 
tan,’ as he might well have done, but he could not help saying ‘ he that showed 
mercy on him,’ in spite of his intense dislike of the man who showed the mercy. 

Jesus made the man admit that mercy was a quality of the noble human heart 
—not a virtue of the Jewish race alone. In that grand little prayer Jesus taught 
his disciples, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven,’ he reminded them of mercy—‘ For- 
give us’ he prayed, ‘ as we forgive others.’ So many of us are apt to forget that 
others have the same feelings as ourselves and the same desire to cover and forget 
their mistakes, or to profit by them in the future. Doubtless you have read The 
Count of Monte Christo ; did not the thought strike you as you read on, fascinated 
by the tale :—‘ What a terrible thing to carry thoughts of revenge in the heart 
so long and to gloat over delayed punishment ? ’ 

All the world honours merey.—Here and there of course we hear of beings 
so hardened that no suffering could touch them. But think how much Living- 
stone’s kindness and mercy touched the hearts of the people of Africa, so that 
they loved the white man who showed them only good ; and when he died they 
vowed to bring his body to England, and they did—a wonderful feat—for the 
doctor died a thousand miles from the east coast of Africa. 

The Quality of Merey.—Shakspere knew the power of appeal in mercy. The 
cruel Jew is gloating over his victim for which he is paying a big price in money as 
Shylock values money. Portia tries to touch his heart by mercy before she uses 
the more clinching argument of Venetian law to thwart his murderous purpose. 
In words the English speaking peoples will never forget she pleads :—‘ The 
quality of mercy is not strained, it droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven upon 
the place beneath.’ Let us memorise the whole of that speech—it will not take 
us long, and then—some day—if for a moment we are inclined to be savage and 
cruel—the words will rise in our minds and protect us from the mischief we should 
do, not only to the object of our anger, but to our own souls. Nothing hurts so 
much as the memory of a cruel act done to another, and especially if its results are 
lasting. Nothing would make us more grateful than to realise we had averted a 
cruel blow or kept a hard word back. 

The Road of the Loving Heart.—Jcsus loved merciful people and we are all 
trying hard to make our dispositions as kind and merciful as his; that is why we 
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are called disciples of Jesus. ‘Phere is a beautiful memorial to the kind-hearted 
and generous ‘R.L.S.’ whose stories and poems we all enjoy, it is a road called 
The Road of the Loving Heart. Some Mataafa chiefs to whom Stevenson had 


showed kindness and whom he had helped in prison (a very Christ-like action) — 


made it for him up to his house as a mark of their loving appreciation. Mercy 
is always the road of the loving heart as Florence Nightingale found out, for she 
made one to reach the wounded, neglected, perishing soldiers out in the Crimea. 
Her road was not easy to make for the doctors in those days resented her inter- 
ference and the officers thought her unladylike. She took cleanliness, food, clothing, 
anid comfort to the miserable suffering soldiers and made foul hospitals into 
sanitary halls of healing. Which proved neighbour unto those fathers and brothers 
—those who scorned the lady-nurse and passed the wounde: by, or the real lady 
who took care of them ? The answer suyely is ‘ She that showed mercy.’ Then says 
Jesus ‘ Go and do thou likewise.’ 

Just one more paragraph about mercy to some friends who live with us on this 
wonderful planet. You have all read Dickens’s works. You remember in The 
Old Curiosity Shop how Kit fought hard to save little Nell’s bird from cruel hands, 
and how delightful the raven Grip is in Bayvnaby Rudge. Dickens must have loved 
his feathered friends and would not inflict senseless injury upon them. The great 
Darwin loved all animals—all living creatures, and they seemed to know no harm 
would come to them from him, for even some little squirrels are said to have run 
up his legs and up his back one day, showing not a sign of fear--they seemed to 
have confidence that he was their friend. So you see mercy is a quality we carry 
about with us wherever we go, and men and all animals recognise that quality. 
‘ Blessed are the merciful,’ said Jesus, ‘ for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

C. Biacins. 


SUNDAY, JULY 8th, 1917 
MRS. ST. CLAIR STOBART—I 


SCRIPTURE READING : LUKE 1020.35, 
Hymns: 345,330H. & C.S.; 361, 360 Heart and Voice ; 380, 108 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: I will restore health unto thee, and I will heal thee of thy wounds.— 

JEREMIAH 3017, 

Mrs. St. Clair Stobart is the first woman who has ever commanded a field-hospital 
in war-time; and in a book which she calls The Flaming Sword she gives a vivid 
account of her experiences in that capacity. 

Serbia (consult the map).—Away at the other end of Europe lies Serbia, a small 
but beautiful mountainous country, where the peasants mostly live on their farms. 
For many hundreds of years the Serbians had been struggling for freedom from 
the rule of the Turks. This had not long been attained when their independence 
was attacked by the Austrian Empire; and this led directly to the great war now 
raging. 

The War.—In the first year of the war the Austrians had invaded Serbia, but after 
a terrible struggle they had been driven out again. During the pause that followed 
this fighting, Mrs. Stobart organised a number of lady-doctors and nurses, with 
a few men to help in various ways (14 lady-doctors, 33 nurses, 27 other ladies, and 
16 men), and sailed with them from Liverpool for Serbia on April Ist, 1915. 

The Stobart Hospital—Mrs. Stobart had already been doing hospital-work in 
Belgium (where she had escaped with difficulty out of Gerrnan hands) and in France. 
But the necessity seemed greatest in Serbia. Apart from the war, the very danger- 
ous disease called Typhus had broken out, and a third of the Serbian doctors were 
dead, in the war or from typhus. 

Having reached their destination, their hospital was stationed at a little town 
called Kragujevatz (pronounced Kra-goo-yay-vats). Mrs. Stobart had decided 
that both patients and staff should be housed entirely in tents, so as to obtain as 
much fresh air as possible, which is a great help against typhus. And when their 
camp was pitched it was considered so perfect a model in all its arrangements that 
a steady stream of important visitors came to view it, including the Crown Prince. 
Here then in Kragujevatz the hospital began treating wounded soldiers. But 
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in spite of all precautions the dreaded typhus forced its way in. Many became 
ill, including Mrs. Stobart herself; and of typhoid, a form of typhus, one of the 
nurses died, and another of the staff also, a lady who had left a life of ease to look 
fter the clean and dirty linen of the hospital. 

' The Dispensaries.—But meanwhile Mrs. Stobart had realised that the peasants 

_ of the country districts, left without their doctors, were suffering terribly from 

_ disease. yphus, typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox, and many other diseases were 
killing off whole families. She therefore organised as offshoots from the Stobart 
hospital, six roadside dispensaries. ‘That is, in different localities varying from 
sixteen to fifty miles from Kragujevatz she stationed tents, each served by a doctor, 
a nurse, and an interpreter, where the peasants might get advice and treatment 
free. To these, from mountain-villages and remote districts, in ox-waggons or 
on foot, walking distances as great as seventy miles, the country people flocked 
literally in thousands. In a very short space of time there had been treated 20,000 
patients. 

The Field Hospital—But the fighting now broke out again more desperately 
than ever. At the beginning of October, Bulgaria declared war on Serbia, and 
attacked on one side while the Germans and Austrians advanced on another. 
Mrs. Stobart was now paid a great compliment by the Serbian military authorities. 
She was asked to form a Fieid Hospital—that is, a Unit that would move with the 
army and would be subject to military control ; and she was given definite military 
rank, equivalent to Major, as Commandant of the unit. ‘This is the first time in 
history that a woman has been placed in command of a field hospital in war-time ; 
and it is especially remarkable when we remember that the Serbians, long under 
Turkish rule, have been accustomed to look upon women rather as inferior beings. 
Not only is it an evidence of Serbian good sense, but it bears eloquent witness 
to the great work Mrs. Stobart had been doing in Serbia, and the impression she 
had made on the authorities there. 

With some difficulty Mrs. Stobart chose from the staff of the Stobart hospital 
the members required for the new unit. These were two doctors (women, of course), 
four nurses, a cook, two women orderlies, two interpreters, a secretary, and six 
chauffeurs (one woman), with the addition of some sixty Serbian soldiers. These, 
with six motor ambulances, and thirty waggons drawn by oxen and horses, made 
up the column which Mrs, Stobart was now to command. 

By train and road, they soon found themselves behind the front on which the 
Serbians were fighting the Germans and Austrians, and began to receive wounded. 
When on the road Mrs. Stobart rode on horseback, so as to be able to move about 
the column more easily ; she vould often be in the saddle sixteen hours or more in 
the day, in all weathers, and early learnt the advisability of not wearing skirts. 
In the evening tents would be pitched, and wounded would immediately hegin to 
arrive, and continue coming probably all through the night, in rough springless 
ox-carts. The doctors and nurses would do for them what they could, and then the 
motor ambulances would carry them to bigger hospitals further back. 

The Retreat.—-But the Bulgarians and Germans, attacking on two sides, 
were much. too strong for the Serbians, and the French and English could not get 
up to their help. Consequently Mrs. Stobart soon found that the orders she re- 
ceived from day to day began to take them backwards, and always the German 
guns were thundering close behind them. The rain was falling constantly, and on 
the bad and crowded roads the mud—though welcome to the soldiers as hindering 
the German artillery —was so bad as to suck the boots from their feet. The Ger- 
mans were making great efforts to cut off the Serbian army ; but this latter was 
eftecting a most masterly retirement, fighting steady rear-guard actions the whole 
time. ‘The tide of slow retreat went on, hour after hour, day and night after day 
and night, week after week, the soldiers, as they relinquished their country mile by 
mile to the invader, trudging wearily on in utter silence, only broken by the rumbling 
of waggon wheels. And to the army began more and more to be added the in- 
habitants ; abandonong their homes, and adding to the miles and miles of densely 
crowded roads their carts packed high with their household goods and little children. 
The villages on the road were cleared out in advance ; and food began to run short. 

The position of Mrs, Stobart’s field hospital was towards the rear of the army, 
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with the roar of the guns always close. As they made their brief halts at night, 
their spirits rase when wounded came in ; for—and this was more often the case— 
when there were none it meant that the rear-guards were being pushed back all 
the time and had to leave their wounded to the enemy. 

And Mrs. Stobart, riding always at the head of her little column, would be full 
of constant anxiety. There was, for instance, the control of her sixty-odd Ser- 
bians. ‘There was the difficulty of getting her column along on the densely crowded 
roads, where an accident to a waggon might cause a stoppage for miles, and where 
every stopping-place was a tightly packed mass of oxen and carts. There was the 
constant and ever-increasing difficulty of procuring food and hay and firewood for 
her weary and hungry charges ; the anxicty about the health of her staff ; anxiety 
lest the cars should break down, or benzine fail; anxiety lest any mistake of hers 
should lead to the capture of the column, and perhaps of many others, by the pur- 
suing Germans. 

Still, through all that nightmare time of wintry mud, of danger and death and 
hunger and dogged suffering, she rode calmly along on her black horse, sometimes 
for twenty-five hours at a stretch, and once for eighty-one hours without slecp or 
rest, commanding and arranging and foreseeing as bravely and as wisely as any other 
of the gallant officers who were conducting so steadily that dreadful retreat. Her 
soldiers she taught to obey her promptly ; as to food, she found how unnecessary 
is the habit of eating every three or four hours ; and as for all her many anxieties, 
she always remembered the old woman who complained that ‘she ’ad indeed ’ad 
many troubles in ’er life, though,’ she added, as an afterthought, ‘most of ’em 
ad never com’d off.’ 


SUNDAY, JULY 15th, 1917 
MRS. ST. CLAIR STOBART—II 


SCRIPTURE REapING: IT Cortnturans 1116-33, 

HyMNs: 349, 37 H. & C.S.; 89, 197 Heart and Voice; 106, 407 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Text: I will vestove health unto thee, and heal thee of thy wounds.—JERE- 
MIAH 30%, 

Recapitulation.—Who is Mrs. St. Clair Stobart ? What is the title of her book ? 
Where is Serbia What can you tell of it and its people ? What is Kvagujevatz ? 
What is a field hospital? What is a retreat ? 

The Mountains.—And now, after six weeks of this fearful toil and hardship, the 
great mountains of Montenegro rose before the sorely-tried army. Through and 
over these they must force their way for very many miles, before they could reach 
safety on the Adriatic coast—saying good-bye to their loved Serbian land, now 
left entirely under the heel of the German. 

The army had to leave behind its guns. Mrs. Stobart had to relinquish the 
motor-cars; and all the four-wheeled waggons had to be cut down by saws into 
two-wheeled carts. But soon it was found impossible to go on with even these, 
and all the tents and most of the hospital equipment had to be abandoned: 
they were able to take with them only what could be packed on the few ponies they 
had. For the roads grew worse and then disappeared ; the narrow mountain- 
tracks—through snow, ice, boulders, unbroken forest, mud-holes, bridgeless rivers, 
threading passes above the clouds, skirting the edges of frightful precipices—were 
trampled by the multitudes in front into mud three feet deep. The cold was bitter, 
Often the mountains were treeless and there was no wood for fires. Hay for the 
oxen and horses was almost impossible to obtain, and the track was more and more 
thickly lined with their dead bodies. But—worse still—food for the men was 
not to be had ; and they died by hundreds of cold and starvation along the road- 
side. No one could stop to bury the dead, no one could stop to tend the dying. 
To add to all this, the Albanians who lived in the mountains continually ambushed 
and shot down parties in order to loot the baggage. And through it all Mrs. 
Stobart and her few English companions, starving like the rest, plodded along for 
a dreadful fortnight, setting a steadfast and cheerful example to their Serbian 
soldiers, 
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The End.—At last the mountains of Montenegro abruptly ended. It became 
more possible to get a little food ; but the congestion on the roads, and the mud, 
were worse than ever. At one place Mrs. Stobart could only move forward by 
getting one of the men to pull her legs out of the mud, one at a time. The weather 
grew even worse, with snow and heavy thunder-storms. At one time, moving by 
night through a storm along a road pitch-dark except for the lightning, they had to 
wade through a great flood up beyond their waists. And of course they had long 
ago left all changes of clothing behind them ; but now it seemed a small thing that 
they were wet through and plastered with sticky mud from head to foot. 

On October 17th they had started their retreat. On December 2oth, after nine 
weeks, they reached at length their goal, the town of Scutari. Here Mrs. Stobart 
found Englishmen to greet and help her, and here she handed over her command to 
the Serbian authorities. The retreat of the army had been a great military feat. 
To carry so large a force backwards such a distance over such country, hard-pressed 
all the time by the enemy, and to bring it safe at last without having lost its co- 
herence or its spirit, is an achievement to wonder at. What then shall we think of 
a woman who, the first in history to occupy such a post, nevertheless commanded a 
column on that retreat, with such conspicuous success that it was the only one to 
arrive intact, without a single deserter! The strength of will, the fortitude in 
suffering, the self-sacrifice, the ability, and the courage which she showed were 
such as no man could better, and should help us all, girls and boys too, in our own 
so much easier struggles. 

She, and with her those few British women and men who had shared so nobly 
the dangers and the hardships of the march, had still some difficulties and troubles 
before they got across the sea and landed on Christmas Day in Italy, where they 
got their first satisfying meal for many weeks ; but four days later they were home 
again in London, with one glorious page of their lives turned over, and ready for 
further work. 

Seniors 


A map would be useful to give some idea of the locality, though of course it 
gives the vaguest of impressions as to the real country. The route of the retreat 
should be roughly traced from near Belgrade southward as far as Prishtina, then 
westward and north-westward into Montenegro, over the mountains to Podgoritza 
and down to the head of Lake Scutari, and along the lake to Scutari itself. 

Here may be quoted from the official letter of the Chief of the Serbian Army 
Medical Service :—‘ Your hospital during the last campaign has had the most im- 
portant and difficult task. . . . And when the Serbian Army started the difficult 
retreat through Montenegro and Albania, you did not abandon your hospital and 
division, but, riding on horseback and at the head of your hospital unit, you.re- 
mained a3 part of the Division till the arrival in Scutari, going through all diffi- 
culties. You brought successfully, with your energy and splendid behaviour, all 
your staff to Scutari. It was a tremendous task to achieve. .. . Your hospital 
was the only one that knew how to save the staff and bring same to Scutari. That 
can be explained by the fact that you did not give up your command for one moment 
and shared all the war difficulties and inconveniences. You have made everybody 
believe that a woman can overcome and endure all the war difficulties, 

But.to Mrs. Stobart all this was a means to an end. To help the Serbians— 
a race she learnt to love—was of course a great thing in itself; but she was 
thinking of much more, She was looking forward to a world that would be more 
full of opportunities for women, and that would be better because of woman’s 
greater influence. In particular, she believed that the horrible calamity of war 
would never be put an end to by men only ; for men by nature like to struggle with 
one another, and tend to look upon war as a great exciting game. Men, indeed, 
seemed to her mind to have been always instruments of death; whereas women 
naturally bend all their instincts and efforts to the forming and the preservation 
of life. When the mothers of the world, she thought, could make their influence 
felt in the government of nations, then war would vanish like the unclean thing it 
is. But it has often been argued that when a crisis comes, and war threatens a 
country’s existence, then men alone are of any avail in providing for its safety by 
fighting ; and that therefore men alone should control a nation’s policy. Mrs. 
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Stobart thinks that against this, illogical as it is, the most telling argument is to 
show that women too can be useful in war. And so, as a step towards the sweeping 
away of war, she was willing even to become a soldier herself. But a better way 
opened ; and she set out to prove that, not in nursing only, but in all the respon- 
sible work of a hospital with an army in the field, women could equal and even sur- 
pass the best work of men. The Stobart field hospital, added to the work of the 
hospital at Kragujevatz, has left this on record for all time. And the ultimate 
cause for which she struggled—the uplifting of women (which is the uplifting of 
men too), the betterment of the world, and the end of war—will find another 
Sy pple one in the history of the great fight she fought in those dark months 
of I9I5. 

D, W. Ross. 


SUNDAY, JULY 22nd, 1917 
CHEERFULNESS 


SCRIPTURE READING: PSALM 42. 

Hymns: 8, 113 H. & C.S.; 370, gt Heart and Voice; 5, 145 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: O sing unto the Lord a new song : Sing unto the Lord, all the eavth.— 
PsaLM 96}, : 

-Antroduetion.—‘ Why art thou cast down, O my soul?’ asked the writer of the 
forty-second Psalm. Why art thou cast down in this beautiful world; all of 
which belongs to God who has lent it to us to live in. ‘ Come,’ is written in another 
part, ‘ let us sing unto the Lord a new song ’—a song of joy; and also we find this, 
“O clap your hands, all ye peoples; shout unto God with the voice of triumph.’ 
There we catch the spirit of cheerfulness. 

Happy Faces.—Is it not jolly to go round looking in shop windows a few days 
before Christmas ; the very sight of the spread of nice presents, good things of all 
kinds behind bright clear plate glass, makes one feel cheerful. Even if one cannot 
buy, the spirit of cheerfulness is so catching that one feels strangely happy. There 
are some folk who are like those Christmas windows—the very sight of their genial 
faces, the mere mention of their-names, brings a sense of delight into the heart. 
What a happy place the world seems when such cheerful people are about us. 
When I go into school on the Sunday morning there are some faces I always look 
for ; there is one corner from which two or three bright-faced boys always smile a 
cheerful ‘ good-morning,’ and I feel happy. When a certain Sunday School arranges 
a ramble or a lecture or anything like that the scholars always ask for their minister 
to be present as leader, because he is such a cheerful individual himself that he makes 
everybody else happy. And yet, this minister is one of the busiest of men. Per- 
haps that is the reason of his being so cheerful, for I find that all cheerful men and 
women are busy workers—boys and girls too. 

Jolly Dogs.—You have seen a little white dog—how full of joy its face is when it 
is jumping and running about; its whole body is full of energy. That is the dog’s 
work—we call it play. Perhaps the dog thinks we are only playing when we are 
working ; at least, a certain little dog I know does. When I get a spade to dig with, 
it gets ready for a lark, and thinks all my labour is for its sport. 

You have seen the horse, too—healthy and strong—eager to drag the load it 
knows is waiting for its strength. If that horse could not work it would degenerate 
into a wretched looking animal. ‘The truth is, we, and all living things, are happiest 
when we are using our strength and talents and faculties in good work. 

Ourselves.—Let us take ourselves for example. Your teacher says one morning, 
“We are going to try a new kind of sum.’ It seems strange at first and you think— 
well, that looks hard—I will try one at home to-night. After tea you get out the 
slate and try. It is slow work at first, but you try and it comes out nght. ‘ Hur- 
rah!’ you shout, and mother looks up and says ‘ What is it, sonny? You look 
happy!’ ‘Ican do the new sums mother,’ is your joyful answer, and your mother 
goes on with her work singing in her joy at your bright face and you go out to play 
in the best of humour—full of cheerfulness because you have done your work well, 
The boys outside catch your spirit and you are a favourite chum. 
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The next day at school those sums are brought out again but they have no fears 
to bring to you, and you feel comfortable and even cheerful as you see teacher 
setting a sum you feel sure you can work out right. Next to youisa boy who Jast 
night gave not a thought to his work, and because you were so cheerful at play 
imagined you also had not troubled. To- -day when your teacher gives you top 
marks and he cannot even begin he feels miserable and looks it, and you pity him. 

All through—from childhood to old age—life is just like that. The more we 
use ourselves well, the more cheerful we are. 


“ Here’s to the man who labours, and does it with a song ; 
He stimulates his neighbours and helps the world along.’ 


Sunshine.—After all—God gave us life, and be sure he gave it to us as a blessing 
to enjoy. There are difficulties and sorrows, it is true, but what of that—God is 
here and helps us through. He meant us to be happy and busy, and if we always 
look for the bright side of life it is wonderful how much brighter it grows. The 
world to-day—the world of sad men and women is hungry for bright-faced girls 
and boys. Cannot we enter into life with a song and make sunshine on human 
faces. 

The following is from the pen of an American. (The teacher must mention that 
the style is un-English and some of the words ‘slang’; but the spirit is fine.) 


THE MERCIJANTS AND THEIR CLERKS. 


“Methinks that clerks, the whole world through, will do much as their bosses do, 
for which they’re not to blame; for emulation is a part, in office, drawing-room, 
and mart, of this weird human game. I often go to Timpson’s store; I blow in 
twice a day or more to buy my prunes and things. Old Timpson isa joyous jay ; 
he hustles round the livelong day, he whistles and he sings. I like to watch the 
dear old chump; I like to sce him on the jump, he is so full of steam; and all his 
clerks have caught his style; they hump around with cheerful smile, and do not 
loaf or dream. 

‘When I blow into Timpson’s lair they all seem glad to see me there, and anxious 
for my trade ; they give me brisk attention then and sing the chorus ‘ Come again !’ 
when from the shop I fade. 

‘Jim Clinker has another store. Jim Clinker’s head seems always sore, he 
grumbles and he scowls; and all his clerks have caught that trick. . . . When I 
go in to buy some tea, a languid salesman waits on me as though it were a crime to 
rouse him from his sour repose, his brooding over secret woes, and occupy his time. 

‘ And so I say, and say some more, that all the salesmen in a store will emulate 
theic boss ; if he is sour with all the works, you may be sure his string of clerks will 
be a total loss.’ 

C. BicGins 


SUNDAY, JULY 29th, 1917 
LEISURE 


SCRIPTURE READING: MARK 620-34, 
Hymns: 117, 140 H. & CS. ; 118, 258 Heart and Voice ; 187, 219 S.S. Hymn Book 
Memory TExt: Come ye apart... and rest evil, hh eat! 

The Right of Leisure——-When Jesus’ helpers had done all he had asked ‘them to 
do, and had returned to him, he did not send them off again right away ; he knew 
they must have some time to rest and just follow their own inclinations. They had 
carned that right to ‘be themselves.’ We are all different from one another. 
One loves cricket, another delights to watch engines and understand their mechan- 
ism—-another finds an intense interest in studying moths or beetles—or horses 
or dogs, and so on. We can none of us follow our liking in this way during what 
we call our working hours; but in our leisure time—after school and home duties 
are done we can go into that little world of our own, so full of interest to us and a 
few more like minded, and have a good time. Only those who have done their work 
well can get the best out of their leistire hours. 
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For example: You cannot enjoy a good story if at the end of every chapter the 
memory of work neglected arises—it spoils the hour of enjoyment. You cannot 
bat well if, just as the ball is being delivered you see your teacher walking down the 
road and remember that sum he will expect being done for the next morning. 
So let us first ¢avn our leisure and then no clouds will cross it. 

Leisure is not Idleness——Come ye apart then and rest awhile. What shall we do, 
for true leisure is not idleness. Perhaps the story of that blind old man will help 
us to understand what splendid use we can make of our leisure hours, The dear 
old man was thinking of others afflicted as he himself was, and he wished to make 
their lives a little brighter. His good wife used to read stories to him, and he would 
prick them out in the Braille type so that other blind ones could enjoy reading them. 
Both husband and wife in that case did a lot of good in their time of rest. 

Thomas Edison spends his leisure time in his lahoratory—his greatest interest 
is in finding out nature’s secrets and from his discoveries we have gained valuable 
help. All great work is veally done in hours of leisure, because then heart and soul 
is put into it. 

The Belgian boy who became a great musician.—_-Perhaps you have heard the 
story. He was a farmer’s son, and he longed to ‘make music.’ That was the 
one interest of his spare moments; but Marcel had no money and his father had 
none to spare for such foolish waste of time. One day the boy going on an errand 
for his mother saw a weary soldier almost dying with thirst, lying on the roadside. 
He ran to a brook and brought him a drink. The soldier was deeply grateful, 
but having no money he, gave the lad his silver cornet, ‘as a mark of his gratitude.’ 
With a happy heart the lad took his treasure home, but dare not try to play for fear 
some one would hear him and then his father would stop him. But he thought 
out a plan. When schoolwork was done he went up into the old church tower and 
there learned to make ‘sweet music,’ up there in the belfry where no one could 
hear and hinder. 

When the musical festival came round, Marcel stood in the market place among 
the crowd, envying the lads whose fathers had paid for music lessons and who 
were now being heard by the professor, who was to give the prize to the best. When 
all had been heard Marcel asked if he might ‘make music.’ The people laughed 
at him, but the professor gave him hischance. He raised the cornet to his lips and 
music sweet and enchanting poured over the wondering and admiring crowd. 
There was not a dry eye when the lad laid his cornet down. The professor took 
him to town and gave him the opportunity he had longed for. Soon Marcel became 
a famous musician, but he had laid the foundation of his skil! in his spare moments. 

Great artists whose painting and statues we admire began by sketching in their 
Jeisure hours. Healthy boys and girls must do something and that something 
should be worth doing. Have some interest in life—study the stars and the 
planets—play the piano—sketch-—write—read good literature—learn a foreign 
language—have an interest im science (physics, chemistry, engineering), or do 
anything else good, useful and interesting, and then you will always be able to 
turn your mind to it when the day’s work is done, or when a holiday comes round. 
Never stand idle at a street corner, indulging in gossip. Play cricket, football, 
tennis, or other games if you feel fit—for all boys and girls need exercise and good 
games make good characters. 

We are told that our brothers make such smart soldiers because they were well 
trained in good games in times of peace. 

Let us try to keep in mind these words :— 

‘Live for something, be not idle, 
Look about you for employ.’ 

Life is just brimful of interest and the time passes most happily and is fuller 
and longer when we have an interest—a work—an accomplishment that is our 
very own. C. BIGGINs. 


TuHE great formative ages of the past did not exhaust the force of religious 
idealism any more than the age of chivalry exhausted the chivalrous instincts 
and powers of the human heart.—W.S. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, JULY Ist, 1917. 
GOD CARES FOR ALL. 


Memory Texts: Seek and ye shall fimnd.—Marr. 77; He caveih for you.— 
I PETER 57. 

Hymns: 66 Hymns for Little Children; 278 S.S. Hymn Book; 60 H. & CS. ; 
51, 129 Heart and Voice. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: LUKE 15. 

Hide and Seek.—Do you ever play games at hiding and finding? Name 
some. There is ‘He’ and ‘ Hunt the Slipper,’ or ‘Hunt the Thimble,’ ‘ Hide 
and Seek,’ and similar games. Think for a moment about the jast-named game. 
Several of you run away to some nook or hiding place where you think you will 
not be found. Then one player has to make sear¢h and hunt about, peering 
in this corner and that, seeking for those who are hidden. Doesn’t he shout 
when he finds somebody and can bring him back ‘home’? If there are ‘ sides’ 
doesn’t his side rejoice ? 

Bible Narrative. ---You remember we !earnt that Jesus used to watch the 
people about him and put their doings into his stories. 

Once he saw a shepherd searching for one of his sheep. The shepherds in 
Palestine used to lead their sheep not drive them from behind as they do in many 
parts of this country. Now although this shepherd had quite a large flock 
he couldn’t bear to lose one of them, so after he had put the ninety-nine in a safe 
place he went back to look for his lost sheep. At last he found the poor creature 
lost, tired, lonely, perhaps a little frightened, so he forgot all the trouble it had 
given him, and he picked it up and carried it “ home.’ 

On another occasion he saw a woman taking a light to look into dark corners 
of the room ; then she carefully swept all round, looking over the sweepings. 
She had lost ‘a piece of silver.’ Although she had nine other pieces she could 
not let this piece be lost. She was glad when she found it, so glad that she told 
her neighbours. 

And then Jesus told a story about a boy who was lost. Have you ever been 
lost ? How were you found? How did mother and father feel about it? 
What did they do? and wasn’t everybody glad when you were brought home 
safely ? 

Mpollentiontuceicdnes foolish or wilful people act like the sheep in the story, 
they stray from the rest of the flock. Perhaps they are only careless, but they 
miss their way only to discover, by-and-by, that there is something wrong and 
they are lonely and tired and frightened. But there is always Someone looking 
for them like the shepherd and the woman and the father in Jesus’ stories, and 
when he has found the poor wanderer and made him aware of his need and the 
Helper’s Presence then he gently leads him or carries him safely home. That 
Someone is God, Our Father, and that is what is meant when we say, “ The Lord 
is my Shepherd.’ 

The people in the stories were not satisfied till a// was safe, and in the right 
place ; so God, Our Father, cares for all his children. Even those who give 
trouble and are wayward and wilful, he yearns over, never resting till they are 
“safe in the fold.’ 

Oceupation.— Print, ‘ THE LORD IS My SHEPHERD, Or, ‘HE CARETH FOR YOU.’ 

Notes to Teacher.—With older children the relative values of the animal, 
the material, the human (leading to the spiritual), as 1 in 100; 1 in 10; I in 2 
might prove an interesting study. 

At such places as Blackheath, Hampstead Heath, etc., at holiday times there 
are ‘camps’ specially set aside for ‘lost children,’ who are later claimed by 
anxious relatives. 


PROGRESS is never safe as the monopoly of the few ; but it is assured as men and 
women of the common order are willing to make sacrifice for the sake of the 
realisation of their ideals.—4.S. 

T41 
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SUNDAY, JULY 8th, 1917. 
THOROUGHNESS 


Memory Text: Fight the good fight.—1 Timotuy 612. 

Hymns: 58, 57 Hymns for Little Children; 88, 327 Heart and Voice; 55 
H. & C.S.; 130 S.S. Hymn Book. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: JOSHUA 72-5, 81-28; JupGES 68-18, 715-21, 

Introduction. You all go to school. How many of you ‘drill’? Who has 
heard teacher say, “Now, march like soldiers.’ What did she want you to do? 
Keep step. keep lines straight, keep heads and backs upright. You have all 
seen soldicrs marching through the town. Perhaps you noticed how they 
moved hke one man; also, perhaps you noticed how they were dressed, and 
what they carried. You can tell me what they are going to do and where they 
are going. Some of you have played at. being soldiers and have tried to imitate 
the soldicr’s uniform with brown paper fastened round your legs and a paper 
cap on your head and a piece of wood in your hand for a sword or a gun. And 
you have marched up and down the road and ‘halted’ and ‘wheeled’ and 
“formed fours’ and ‘ charged,’ and altogether enjoyed yourselves tremendously. 
Although you knew it was only make-believe it was all very real to you and you 
did the actions as if you meant every one of them. 

Bible Narratives._Now ‘fighting’ is fine sport as a game because we only 
see the pleasant side of it: this war has made us all know there is a very dread- 
ful side to fighting. Yet in spite of its dreadfulness men sometimes feel they 
must fight with all their might for something or somebody they hold very dear. 
And it would not be a fight unless something or somebody was ‘ on the other side.’ 

The Israelites wanted very much indeed to win for themselves certain cities 
which were held by their enemies. One of these cities was Ai. So their great 
general, Joshua, sent a force of men to take it, but the men of Ai beat the Israelites 
back. Now Joshua had made up his mind that the city must be taken, and if 
his men had been beaten once they must try again in a different way. Some 
hid, while the others attacked, and when the men of Ai tried to pursue they 
found themselves cut off. In this way they were conquered. 

The Israelites settled on the land they had won, but they were often attacked 
by neighbouring tribes, who destroyed their crops and their dwellings, and stole 
their cattle, their flocks, and their herds. Then Gideon after thinking a great 
deal about it made up his mind to free his people from the invaders. But his 
plan was very different from Joshua’s. He divided a smail company of men into 
three bands, and instructed them how to act so as to make the enemy think they 
were surrounded by a great host. Ata given signal they made a great noise and 
commotion and the Midianites fled in confusion. 

Application—Perhaps you remember our lesson about Overcoming Giants 
(S.S.M., June 3rd). Then we learned that we have to fight a number of failings ; 
if we do not, they will grow to big faults. We must overcome them or they will 
overcome us. So we must fight determined to win and that means a hard fight, 
a long fight, a strong fight. Sometimes we shall find ourselves beaten back 
like the Israelites, but we must be determined as Joshua was. We may find our 
first way of fighting was not the surest way then we must try another. 

We must also remember that all people do not succeed in the same way. 
Joshua’s plan was different from Gideon’s, yet each was successful in his own 
way ; they were alike in determination and thoroughness. 

Expression.—Model or draw helmet, sword, shield, etc. 


SUNDAY, JULY 15th, 1917. 
SHUN EVIL 


Memory Text: Abhor that which ts evil ; cleave to that which ts good. — ROMANS 12. 

Hymns: 180, 190 H. & C.S.; 56, 64 Heart and Voice; 1845.8. Hymn Book ; 
42 Hymns for Little Children. 

TRACHER’S REFERENCES: GENESIS 3, Garden of Eden; Marr. 41-11, The 
Temptation. 


Love Awakens Life 143 


Introduetion.—Once pon a time there was a little girl who had to take a 
basket of good things to her grandmother. Her way led through a wood which 
was pleasant to walk through, but it had dangers in the shape of wild anumals. 
Her mother wained the little girl not to loiter nor take any notice of ‘ strangers,’ 
especially wolves. She promised, but the wood was so attractive that she soon 
began to make excuses for tardiness, and then altogether forgot her promise. 
Soon after she was accosted by the evil-being of the wood—the Wolf—who 
directed her further and further from the right path. He himself hurried to 
the grandmother’s cottage, and by a series of untruths gained admission, finally 
waiting in readiness to destroy ‘ Red Riding Hood,’ who was only rescued by 
the timely interference of a passing woodman. 

You all know the story quite well. 

Bible Narratives—Sometimes we find Bible Stories that seem very similar 
to our favourite fairy tales, and when we think about them we see that they mean 
something we ought to remember. Here are two such stories. 

Once upon a time a man and woman were put into a very beautiful garden, 
where they might do very much as they pleased except eat of the fruit of one tree. 

The Evil Spirit of the Garden—the Serpent—came to the woman and per- 
suaded her to be disobedient. Not only did she eat the fruit herself, but she 
gave some to the man. So he too became disobedient, and as a punishment 
both of them were shut out from the beautiful garden, nevermore to be allowed 
to return. 

The next story is a much happier one. A man went away into a lonely spot 
called a wilderness, and while he was there an evil spirit—the Tempter—came to 
him and tried to persuade him to do things which he knew to be wrong and foolish. 
But he said ‘ No,’ quite firmly. The Tempter tried again and again, but always 
the man said ‘ No,’ and at last feeling he could not make the man disobedient to 
the right the Tempter left him. 

Can you tell me about whom these stories were told ? 

Application—Let us try to find their meaning. We are all put into a beau- 
tiful world, but we are only passing through it like Red Riding Hood. We have 
a journey to make, an errand to fulfil, a purpose to serve. As we pass along 
we see many things perhaps harmless in themselves which we are forbidden 
to touch or against which we have been warned. If we disobey the warning we 
learn all too soon that we cannot escape punishment: we are shut out from some- 
thing we have learned to value. If, on the other hand, we fix our attention on 
what is right and good and say ‘ No’ to what is wrong and bad we shall find the 
evil will have no attraction for us—the Tempter will leave us. 

Let children repeat the Memory Text. 

Expression.—Print ‘SHUN EVIL’; or model apple or loaf in plasticine. 


SUNDAY, JULY 22nd, 1917. 
LOVE AWAKENS LIFE 


Mirmory Text: Love is of God: God is love-—I Joun 47-8. 

Hymns: 77 H. & C.S.: 99, 31 Heart and Voice; 1565.8. Hymn Book ; 2, 18 
Hymns for Little Children. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: MATT. g 18-26, 1918-15; Tukr 711-16, 

Introduction.—This week I want you to think about another weil-known 
fairy story. 

Once upon a time there was a very beautiful princess, who, because she had 
offended an ill-natured fairy, was sent into a deep sleep, which lasted for a hundred 
years. Ali this time she lay as one dead, and everybody around her appeared to 
be as lifeless as she. Then one day a prince who wanted to find out things for 
himself came where she lay and looked at her. She looked so beautiful as she 
lay there that he could not help feeling quite sorry that she was dead. He felt 
that he loved her so much that he must kiss her. No sooner did his lips touch 
hers than life came back to her. Renewed life for her meant renewed life for 
others. All around her awoke to their daily duties. 
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That is a very beautiful story and we are going to think about others like it. 

Bible Narratives——Once there was a little girl who had been so ill that all 
her relatives mourned her as dead. Her father came to Jesus, who went to see 
her. There she lay, quite white and still while the people about wept with a 
great noise. Jesus asked that all the people might be sent away, and when 
quiet was restored, he went into the room and took her hand. ‘The calm, gentle, 
loving touch made her quite well, and she was able to sit up. 

Once a number of mothers who had been listening to Jesus crowded round 
him with their children desiring that he should touch them, because they wanted 
their little ones to remember the great good Teacher who had spoken such 
wonderful words to them that a new way of living had been shown to them. 
They thought his touch would do as much for the children. 

On another occasion Jesus met a city funeral. A poor widow woman was 
burying her only son. Now, she would be quite lonely without husband or 
child. Jesus felt how greatly she needed comfort: so he touched the bier or 
‘stretcher,’ and stopped the bearers while he spoke a few words of loving 
sympathy to the sorrow stricken mother. Jesus acted just like a son would 
do. The mother felt this and the touch and the words came back to her many 
times to cheer and comfort and explain things to her so that she felt as though 
her son had been given back to her in the touch of that Other. 

Application.—God sees the bare brown fields after the winter frost and storms, 
so he sends his sunbeams to kiss the earth and then the green shoots waken up 
and beautify the earth. 

Baby comes weak and helpless into the world, but mother and father’s loving 
care, and brother’s and sister’s helpful tenderness all teach baby that he has a 
life to live, and quite soon he is abie to do things for himself. 

Sometimes things go wrong with us and we feel dull and depressed, with no 
desire to try. We feel quite lifeless. Then somcone who cares for us comes 
along and gives us a bright smile, a sympathetic word, an encouraging touch, 
and everything seems changed in a moment. Whcre we felt lifeless and dead, 
now we are ready to spring up and act. This is ‘ catching,’ and so we soon find 
that those around us brighten up and act too. 

Love awakens life, life is expressed in energy, energy leads to progress and 
fulfilment. Let us learn to love. 

Expression.—Print, ‘ GoD Is Love.’ 


SUNDAY, JULY 29th, 1917 
DESIRE THE BEST 


Memory TEXT: Covet earnestly the best gifts.—-1 CORINTHIANS 1231, 

Hymns: 39 H. & C5.; 26, 39 Heart and Voice; 253 S.S. Hymn Book; 30, 
56 Hymns for Little Children. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: Marr, 79-11, 1345-46, 2614-16, 

Introduction.—How many of you have seen or played with a ‘ Pets’ Stores,’ 
There is a counter and scales and shelves containing boxes labelled with the goods 
you pretend to sell. 

All of you have played at ‘Shops,’ even if you have not a ‘Stores.’ The 
“customer ’ comes to the shop and asks for what he requires, the ‘ shopkeeper’ 
takes the money and gives out the goods asked for. It is great fun to be shop- 
keeper because one has to do the weighing, measuring, and counting. Suppose 
someone came to your shop and asked for ‘a yard of lace,’ would you hand out 
‘a pound of tea’? Why not? Do you think your customer would take it ? 
We should think him rather foolish if he did. 

Have you seen long lines of customers waiting patiently outside the real 
shops? Which shops? Why do they do this? They want some things so 
much that they are ready to wait quite a long time to get them. Can they always 
buy what is wanted even when they have the money and have waited a long 
time ? Then what must they do? 


Desire the Best 145 


_ Bible Narratives—There was once a merchant (shopkeeper) whose business 
it was to buy and sell ‘ pearls.’ (Note—It may be necessary to explain ‘ pearl.’) 
His goods had always been very fine, but at last he came across a pearl which 
was more beautiful and valuable than any he had ever seen before. So he 
sold all those he had, and with the money he bought this splendid jewel, so that 
he should have the best. : : 

Now I am going to tell you ahout a man who had a splendid Friend. He 
knew how beautiful and good and true he was, for he had known him quite a 
long time. Well, this man wanted money, so he went to some people who wished 
to harm his friend and told them he would ‘sell’ his friend if they would pay 
him thirty pieces of silver. After he had done this, he knew he had made a 
bad bargain, and it made him so unhappy that he could no longer live. 

Applieation.—Mother and father are always thinking hard about their boys 
and girls. Both work hard to get them strong boots and good food and sufficient 
clothes. How mother plans and stitches and washes so that her girls may have 
dainty frocks and pretty pinafores and her boys cool summer suits and blouses ! 

Then when you are sent to school they want you to pay great attention and 
learn as much as possible. They try to give you the best education. I think 
parents always desire better for their children than they themselves had or knew. 

As children grow up they see many things which are good and desirable, and 
others which are not good and some we can only call bad. Desire the hest things, 
and give up all that is less good to obtain them. Then you will be like the mer- 
chant who bought the pearl. But if you choose the inferior, the common, or 
the bad, you will be unhappy and dissatisfied. 


Expression.—-Make a model or draw the plan of a shop. 
Mary FRANCIS 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—VII 


References.—Dumville, Child Mind, cc. vi., vii.; James’ Talks to Teachers, 
COM Vilee Vall: 

Habit.—A child has to make his bodily movements with conscious effort— 
to talk, to walk with set purpose. Later he performs these activities sub- 
consciously, and finally quite unconsciously. So with many other activities. 
This sub-conscious and unconscious activity receives the name of Habit. so 
that habit is a matter of growth and repetition ; ‘ Sow an act, you reap a habit ; 
sow a habit, you reap a character.’ 

Education is largely concerned with the formation of habit and character. 
Now there are good and bad habits-—though the %ad habit is the one most gener- 
ally alluded to—and these may be divided into the ‘ physical,’ mental,’ or 
‘spiritual’ order, There may be considerable overlapping, but each ‘ order’ 
has its own period of formation. 

Instinets—Habits are developed from, grow out of, zstimcts. When we 
begin life we have wo habits, we have a few instincts, From these, new instincts 
rapidly develop. Fear, anger, imitation, curiosity, wonder, soon assert them- 
selves, and form the initial motive for activity. How far these are the outcome 
of hereditary or temperamental tendencies it is difficult to say ; certain it is 
that they are fostered, or the reverse, by the environment and influences which 
surround the young child. Education aims at advancing the desirable, and 
inhibiting, and finally eliminating the undesirable instincts and tendencies. 
It pursues its aim by making the desirable a source of pleasure and the undesirable 
a source of aversion. Constant repetition is essential towards this end, for by 
the laws of association the child will naturally seek the one as it will strive to 
avoid the other. 

Obviously the education of infants will be devoted to the formation of good 
physical habits, and such matters as posture, address, deportment, and habits of 
personal hygiene should receive paramount attention. The higher and more 
finely-developed habits of life will be held in abeyance or subservience for the 
time being. For this reason infants are segregated from the junior and senior 
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departments of a school; for activities and methods peculiar in infant teaching 
would be considered offensive or unnecessary in the education of older scholars, 

Observation and imitation—The selective tendency of pleasure and pain 
sharpens the intelligence and causes the child to modify his primitive instincts, 
and to set on foot new habits. One of the most powerful assets in this respect 
is his use of the powers of observation and imitation which guide and control the 
increasing ability and the responsiveness to various kinds of stimuli. 

‘ Youth is the time of plasticity. The habits formed then are likely to remain, 
becoming stronger and stronger throughout life.’ It is at this stage that habits 
of ‘mentality ’ are formed which go so far to regulate the wheels of social order 
and business routine, making them run smooth over the road of life. It is in 
the juvenile stage—that period between infancy and adolescence—that habits of 
punctuality, regularity, order, and precision, respect for age, authority and pro- 
perty, self-control, application, persistence, concentration, and general thought- 
fulness, must be most rigorously enforced if the youth is to become a man in 
the best sense of that word. 

But, here again, these habits are the direct outcome of persona! desire to obtain 
pleasure or avoid pain, to acquire some admired quality, or, to win the approba- 
tion of an esteemed individual. It is therefore imperative that the ‘ model’ 
should be excellent in all respects. When an effort has been made in the right 
direction a word of praise may work wonders in individual or collective progress. 

Moral Worth.—So far we have been considering what may be termed the self- 
regarding and self-respecting habits. But children as well as adults are essen- 
tially gregarious. As the child comes more and more into the society of his 
fellows, and gains a wider outlook he begins, not only to learn of and from others, 
but to recognise that he has a relation to these others. He learns, for example, 
that the habit of ‘do as you please,’ or ‘ follow the line of least resistance,’ is 
distinctly dangerous both to the individual and to the community. He learns, 
moreover, that the truest self-respect consists in working in harmony with and 
having consideration for his fellows. that whereas he is only one-third or one- 
sixth of a family, he is possibly only one-sixteenth or one one-sixtieth of a class 
or workroom. He may have established fixed sentiments towards home and 
school, where mechanical responsiveness to a certain definite situation is the 
rule, but he soon learns that human life offers a complexity of situations few of 
which can be accurately and certainly foretold. If he would maintain the highest 
self-respect he must learn to modify his habits having regard to the ‘ power 
which lies behind them,’ that is to say with regard to their moral worth as affecting 
himself in relation to others, possibly in sinking self altogether in consideration 
for others. 

By this means he comes to havea moral outlook. The ‘ religious’ or ‘ spiritual’ 
habits come into being and appreciation and desire for kindness, justice, mercy, 
forgiveness, toleration, honour, honesty, truthfulness, duty come into force. 
These are based upon the affections—Love—for no man can be truly kind who 
does not love kindness, or truthful if he has no regard for truthfulness; and he 
will not love kindness and truthfulness or honesty if he does not believe these 
will bring him ultimate happiness. 

Repetition—Now the ‘spiritual habits’ depend auite.as much on acts of 
repetition as do the ‘ physical’ and ‘mental’ habits. Repetition has the effect 
of establishing a definite fixity of sentiment. The disposition to modify becomes 
less and less marked with adult age, so that a definite line of action may then be 
more and more calculable. 

The Teacher’s Expectation.—Allowing for the law of ‘ growth’ or ‘develop- 
ment’ the teacher will not expect the higher habits before the lower have had a 
chance of being established ; neither will he be dismayed if the pupil fails to 
respond, or shows little warmth in responding, to some higher plane. The child 
may not be ready ; the ground may have been insufficiently prepared. 

The work of the Sunday School teacher is to develop an intelligent sentiment 
towards the school, its officers, its purpose, its curriculum, This interest can only 
arise along the lines of continuous effort and increasing knowledge—knowledge 
which shall create an appetite for further satisfaction, 
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Having regard to the stages of development in habit and character it follows 


that the work of the Sunday School never ceases. 


The establishment of Adult 


Schools is sufficient to indicate that long after the juvenile age the need for its 


work is felt. 


QUESTIONS. 
1, Advance reasons for teaching infants apart from the older children. 
2. Young children are very frequently found to be lacking in veracity. To 


what would you attribute this trait ? 


How would you treat it ? 


3. Why should repetition be an essential feature in the formation of habit 


—Talks to Teachers, p. 65. 


4. Account for the fact that young children respond more readily to stories 
dealing with action while older children prefer those dealing with motive. 


5. What qualities would you look for in a ‘ ringleader.’ 
How could you turn these tendencies to 


ties appeal to the child community ? 
useful account ? 


How do these quali- 


6, Distinguish between ‘ instinct’ and ‘ habit.’.—Child Mind, p. 81, p. 83 


BY THE WAY 


PRAYER.—O Thou who knowest our 
life, Give us the courage of faith and 
the charity of trust, that, learning of 
thee, we may render joyous service for 
the sake of thy people and the love 
of thy name. Amen. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
-—The Committee regrets that the 
financial position is far from satis- 
factory, «despite the observance of 
rigid economies. Subscriptions and 
Donations this year amounted only to 
£253 19s. 9d., which is barely sufficient 
to meet the standing office expenses, 
and leaves no margin for the other 
work in which the Association is 
engaged, 

The year opened with an adverse 
balance of £207 18s. 6d., but thanks to 
the generosity of a few friends, an 
appeal for special donations realised 
£152 14s. 5d., largely through the 
efforts of the past President, Miss 
Clephan. However, it was found 
necessary to borrow £100 from the 
Pritchard Fund, which will of course 
have to be repaid at the earliest pos- 
sibie date. The Treasurer’s statement 
shows for the first time the outstanding 
liabilities on 39th December, namely, 
unpaid accounts to the amount of 
£190 cs. 1od., and though at the date 
of the Annual Mectitg, all these have 
been paid, it is out of money which 
properly belongs to expenditure during 
the current year. 

It is evident that a permanent 
additional income of at least £250 is 
needed to kcep the Association on a 


sound financial footing, and the Com- 
mittee has decided when the time scems 
opportune to make a determined effort 
to raise an Endowment Fund, the 
income from which will prevent these 
annual recurring deficits, and provide 
for extended work. 

t is hoped all who place value on 
the work of the Sunday School in our 
community will contribute to this 
Fund in accordance with their means. 


New Hymn Boox.—Wiil School 
Committees please help the Associa- 
tion by inquiring as to the number of 
copies of the New Hymn Book they 
will require and send their information 
touMie By iC Hare at, Hssex. Hall ¢ 
Tt will be a great help to the Associa- 
tion to have this assistance; it wiil 
guide decision as to the size of the first 
edition, and the size of the first edition 
will have an appreciabie effect upon 
the price at which the book can be 
issued. The cordial co-operatisn of all 
concerned is earnestly sought, 


——— ——+ 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Society of America,---President, Rev. 
W. J. Jawrance—came into being 
February 27th, 1827, in the vestry of 
Dr. Channing’s church, Federal Street, 
Boston. At once there was established 
The Christian Teacher's Manual. In 
1852 a series of handbooks for teachers 
was planned, each for use with pupils 
for one year. Their order and titles 
were Eurly Religious Lessons, Palestine 
and the Hebvew Peoble, Lessons from the 
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Ola Testament, The Life of Christ, The 
Books ana Characters of the New Testa- 
ment, Lessons upon Religious Duties 
and Christian Morals, Doctrines of 
Sevtpturve, and Scenes from Christian 
History—a graded course that aimed 
at a broad education in religion. Was 
this the first series of graded text- 
books in religious education ever 
issued ? ie eee 

‘Tue last of my lads of 18 left 
yesterday. We had a long talk at 
end of school. We’ve decided we 
must ‘‘ carry on,’”’ even if it comes to 
having ‘“‘ open school”’ every Sunday 
—but I don’t think it will be quite so 
bad as that. The burden oppresses 
to-day, but we shall rise to the occa- 


’ 


sion by Sunday next. Supervising 
with cheerfulness and impartiality 
disciplinary difficulties between. 


teacher and taught—giving common- 
sense ‘‘ medical’? advice to mothers 
who ought to know what to do better 
than I can tell them—(they don’t, 
though), a heavy bank day, and a 
continuous pouring out of professional 
hints. It has been a day to make you 
understand what Jesus meant when 
he said ‘‘ Virtue had gone out of him.” ’ 


= 


A Worp To TrRacuErRs,-—--It is said 
that Cavour, when urged to proclaim 
martial law in 1859, refused to do so, 
saying: ‘ Anyone can govern in that 
way. I will be constitutional.’ Sore 
such ideal must also guide you in your 
moral and spiritual work. It is easy 
to be cither a political or a religious 
despot, It is hard to be a free leader 
of free men and women. But it is as 
noble as it is hard. Since the world 
began, no nobler task has ever been 
undertaken by man than the leader- 
ship of men and women by means of 
persuasion, suggestion, and inspiration, 
into the free and voluntary choice and 
appropriation of the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true.—Robert J. Hutcheon. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS AFTER THE WaAr,--The. De- 
partmental Committee has issued its 
final Report. Among the recommend- 
ations are The Raising of the School 
Leaving Age, and The Provision of 
Continuation Classes. The earliest 
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Elementary School leaving age should 
be fourteen, and no exemptions should 
be made. This would do away with 
the present half-time system, and 
would aftect about 26,000 workers, 
chiefly in the textile trades of Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, some 
of whom begin work at twelve years 
of age, and others at thirteen. The 
upper classes of Elementary Schools 
should be improved. 

Local Authorities should be com- 
pelled to provide suitable Continua- 
tion Classes for boys and girls between 
fourteen and eighteen, who should be 
obliged to attend at least eight hours a 
week for forty weeks during the year, 
unless (a) they receive full-time in- 
struction elsewhere, (b) have completed 
a satisfactory course in a Secondary 
School and are not under sixteen, (c) 
have passed the Matriculation examin- 
ation of a British University and are 
not less than sixteen, or (d) are re- 
ceiving suitable part-time instruction 
involving a greater amount of study in 
the day time than that required for 
the Continuation Classes. These classs 
should be held in the day time, say, 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
and no employer should be allowed to 
engage children unless he arranges for 
them to attend classes at the hours 
appointed by the Education Authority, 

The plan of apprenticeship needs 
supplementing by a system of general 
education. Apprenticeship usually be- 
gins at an age nearer sixteen than 
filteen years: continuatuion classes 
are wanted for the time between school 
leaving and apprenticeship. 


TRANSACTIONS of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, Vol. I.,) Part 1, 
edited by Rev. Walter H. Burgess, 
contains a valuable introduction by 
the editor, and papers on several old 
churches of our connection by Mr. 
R. M. Montgomery, K.C., Rev. C. J. 
Street, Mr. J. C. Warren, and Rev. 
Alfred Amey. Many who hoped to 
see the foundation of a Unitarian 
Historical Society have died before 
their wishes could be fulfilled. {[t is 
hoped that the new Society will enjoy 
the support of an increasing member- 
ship, Mr. Burgess is to be congratu- 
lated on his ‘ Transactions.’ 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 5th, 1917 
FRIENDSHIP 


- SCRIPTURE READING: I SAMUEL 1755-185, 
Hymns: 69 H. & C.S.; 367 Heart and Voice; 179 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. HaM.eEt J, 3, 62-3. 

Introduction.—True friendship is almost too wonderful and too beautiful to 
talk about ; but we can think of some examples of friendship which are not as 
rare aS some say. 

Take the story of David and Jonathan—their friendship was so true that it 
stood the test of personal danger. Jonathan’s father grew to hate David and 
sought his life. You know the story—-how David was helped to escape (I Samuel 
20) by the loyalty of his true friend. When Jonathan was slain David’s heart 
was almost broken. The following is from his lamentation :— 


“How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 
Jonathan is slain upon thy high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me ; 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women.’ 


We can well imagine the life those two lived. Their friendship must have been 
a great inspiration and strength to both. We all know of many similar friendships 
formed by our citizen soldiers in this war. Two young men meet and find in 
each other qualities of manliness and love which bind them heart to heart. They 
then care nothing for the temptations which surround them-—they are bound 
in a bond of pure friendship ; God seems to have sent them to each other. 

Jesus loved his disciples, and with one exception his love was returned. That 
sad exception only seems to make the other loyal friends more beautiful in charac- 
ter. And let us note this; the fact that one proved false to him did not rouse 
suspicion in his heart against the others—he trusted them to the end so much 
that he asked one of them to take care of his mother when he was gone. When 
a man entrusts his mother to a friend, I think that friend has a large place in 
his brother’s heart. (John 1925-27.) We owe our knowledge about Jesus to 
the loyalty of his friends, because they were not afraid to carry on the work he 
loved—work which brought him to an early death. 

Another beautiful friendship is that of Ruth and Naomi, and we should read 
and remember what Ruth’s devotion led her to say to Naomi (Ruth 18-10, 14-18.) 
Ruth, no doubt, intended to say good-bye, but as she tried to say the words 
she felt how strong was the tie which bound her to this other’s heart. She could 
not leave the friend she loved, she would follow her and serve her wherever she 
might go. Naomi was blessed in having such a friend, and she must have been 
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a good woman to have won such a friendship. And that is a point I wish us 
to remember—only good hearts win friends and keep them. 

Tennyson.—Our great poet Tennyson has immortalised his own friendship 
with Arthur Hallam in the poem Jn Memorzam. The two met as undergraduates 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828. Within five years Arthur died while on 
holiday. It was a great blow to our young poet—he felt he could have no second 
friend like him. His comfort was that since his dear friend had such a noble 
influence over him, he might have had some good power over his friend’s soul. 


“Since we deserved the name of friends, 
And thine effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee, 

And move thee on to noble ends.’ 


That is the ideal of friendship—that friends do each other eternal good. If 
your friend makes you feel a better boy or girl for having been in his company, 
that friend is good, and in return, remember you are in honour bound to do all 
that is good to your friend—present or absent. When friends feel that, they 
move each other on to noble ends: their friendship is as high as those we have 
been speaking about, and brings into life the sweetest and purest joys. 

We will say then of our friends as Longfellow did of his young friends :— 


‘I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon, 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away ! 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 12th, 1917 
RECEIVING AND GIVING 


SCRIPTURE READING: MattTHew 101-18, 
Hymns: 57 H. & C.S.; 321 Heart and Voice; 240 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt: Freely ye received, freely give.—MATTHEW 108. 

Giotto.—The best introduction to our subject is the story of an Italian boy— 
Giotto Bondone—who became a great artist. One day he sat minding his father’s 
sheep and passing his time by sketching a sheep on a stone. It chanced that a 
great painter passed by, and seeing the sketch the boy had done recognised the 
skill of an artist in it. He asked the boy to go with him to Florence and learn to 
paint. Giotto said he must first ask his father, and his father consented. Ina 
few years Giotto became a famous artist and sculptor, and his work can still 
be seen in the churches of Florence. The artist felt that God had given him his 
talent, and he used it so faithfully and so simply that his work was recognised 
as true to life. He himself was so kind and generous that wherever he went 
he was welcomed. He gave his very best to God and man, and no one can 
do better than that. 

Power from God.—God has given us all many wonderful powers, but the great 
pity is that many of us never use them, and they become useless to us and God. 
All our schools are built and kept going because we have these powers. We go to 
school—not to learn a lot of facts, dates, and figures, but to learn to use our 
faculties. For example, we all learn to manipulate figures. They accustom us to 
make calculations. We become as efficient as we can in the use of them because 
some day we shall need them in some work for the world—some great work 
perhaps. We might be called upon to build a ship, or erect a bridge, or manage 
the finance of a State, and soon. If we can use our faculties we can do anything 
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the great world calls us to do; and be sure that if that thing is good, it is God’s 
will we should do it. God gave us our powers in the first place, and we must 
give them back to him in service. 

Freedom.—Let us take another example: Our British Colonies and America 
received from the English-speaking race the glorious gift of freedom. That free- 
dom has been threatened by a military clique and all the nations which received 
treely the traditions of freedom have banded themselves together to defend the 
mother of that freedom ; and they are now freely giving of their life and wealth, 
for they realise they can never fully repay what they have received. And so it 
is all through life. We have all received generously from God—from our parents 
and from all who are thoughtful and kind. ‘That brings us to the next point. 

Personal Gifts.—Do we realise how much we have received from our parents, 
not in money, but in something far more valuable than that kind of wealth ? 
If you are blessed with a good strong body and a vigorous mind let your parents 
know you are grateful to them for the care they gave to your feeble life in child- 
hood, before you could help yourself at all. And, when you see your mother 
working hard, think if you cannot give back now some of that help she gave you. 
And when at school, think how noble it is to do the very best you can as a mark 
of gratitude to your fathers and mothers. ‘ Freely ye received’ in the days of 
infancy and early childhood and even now—so freely give back of your best in 
work, conduct, and help, and then you will all be little ladies and gentlemen— 
not simply taking everything, but giving back freely for all you get. The best 
gifts we can give to the world are those for which we get no reward in the shape 
of material advantage ; for think, did those who did us good in the past get paid ? 
Nothing can pay but loving service in return—if not to our benefactors, who may 
have died, then to others who are here with us now. So let us help when and 
where we can—love always the best and noblest people, and do something good 
for somebody every day. God is doing wonderful things every second for all of 
us, and there are men and women who have given their lives for you and me 
to make our daily life safe and happy. ‘The least we can do is to do our best work 
and try to live a good and useful life. 

In conclusion—can any of us here to-day, in the longest lifetime God gives us, 
ever hope to repay fully what thousands of brave men have given for us—their 
lives, with all promise and hope and love and enjoyment. We know this, that 
it is the wish of those young men that we should take and use what they have given 
us in the service of God and man—not selfishly for ourselves, or our family, or 
for our country only—but for the world—God’s world and ours. 


“Let us then be up and doing.’ 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 19th, 1917 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


SCRIPTURE READING: I CORINTHIANS 13. 
HYMNS: H. & C.S.; Heart and Voice; S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TExt : She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
And the teaching of kindness ts on her tongiie.—PROVERBS 3126, 

Birth and Childhood.—Louisa May Alcott was born on November 29th, 1832, 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania. Her father was in charge of a Quakers’ School 
there, and she received her education from him. She grew up into a fine girl, 
active, healthy, and bright. Playtime was spent out in the garden or in an old 
barn which served in turn as gymnasium, theatre, or reception room as the 
children’s play demanded. Work hours were pleasant, for study has no terrors 
for the happy mind of a good child ; and her mother gave good lessons in house- 
keeping which Louisa enjoyed. All the Alcott children kept a journal in which 
they wrote carefully and correctly the main events of the day. This is a useful 
and interesting exercise and may be recommended to any young people. In 
this happy home money was scarce, because the father-—a good, kind-hearted 
man—did not succeed in life as the hard world rates success. The mother was a 
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good wife and her careful management and kind spirit made the household diffi- 
culties pass sweetly by. 

When Louisa was about fourteen years of age, her mother took a house called 
‘The Hillside,’ in Concord, and for two years lived there with the young family. 
Louisa calls this the happiest period of her life; they had ‘charming play- 
mates in the little Emersons, Channings, Hawthornes, and Goodwins.’ If you 
would enjoy that delightful time also, read her charming book, ‘ Little Women ’ 
—-a capital book for girls ; a good prize. Miss Alcott has put these happy days at 
‘The Hillside’ into it, and there is nothing so sweet and charming as the happy 
days of youth. She wrote some fairy tales here, too, and later they were pub- 
lished in her first book ‘ Flower Fables.’ 

Maidenhood.—Paradise in Concord did not last long. Mr. Alcott somehow 
could not find the means to keep his family in daily bread and in a home, so off 
they had to go to Boston, where Mrs. Alcott found work as an agent for some 
benevolent societies. Louisa and her sister Anna also found some remunerative 
employment, and ‘ our poor little home had much love and happiness in it,’ said 
Miss Alcott. No home, be it rich or poor, can be better blessed than that. 
Their ‘ poor little home’ sheltered any unhappy people who were without friends. 
‘ Father and mother had no money to give, but they gave time, sympathy, help ; 
and if blessings would make them rich, they would be millionaires.’ This 
reminds us of the home life pictured in The Vicar of Wakefield; in its time 
of poverty and disaster it was the abode of love and kindness. 

The First Story.—At the age of twenty Louisa earned her first money by her 
pen; she sold a story to a newspaper for five dollars. It was just at a very 
trying time for the family, and every ‘little’ meant a great deal. Her mother 
was taking boarders; her sister was away from home teaching ; her father, too, 
was away still trying—‘ so poor, so hopeful, so serene.’ When he did come back 
it turned out that he had only just paid his way and had only one dollar left for 
his wife and family. His overcoat had been stolen from him, people had not 
kept their promises, but next year he hoped he ‘ would do better.’ Let us read 
what our heroine says about her father’s disappointment and his return, and then 
we shall understand the sweet home in which Louisa was brought up. ‘I shall 
never forget how beautifully mother answered him, though the dear hopeful soul 
had built much on his success ; but with a beaming face she kissed him, saying, 
‘JT call that doing very well. Since you are safely home, dear, we don’t ask 
anything else.” ’ 

Poor, but Happy.—We can well understand that our heroine tasted the sweetest 
joys of life in the midst of a hard struggle, and we always find that difficulties, 
if met calmly and bravely, help to make sweet and sympathetic natures. Adver- 
sity is the best school for youth. It develops resource and individuality, strength- 
ens personality, and helps to make the best and most useful men and women, 
There are many parents, not wealthy, and unable to give their children money or 
its equivalent, but they give them something better, viz., a sweet home life, a 
cultured mind, and the power to help themsclves and others. Louisa’s life was 
hard but happy. Her days were full—teaching, writing, sewing. Entries in 
her journal remind us constantly of her busy brain and fingers. ‘ Got five dollars 
for a tale, and twelve for sewing,’ is one of these entries. 

Success. It is good to find that later, when life’s difficulties were eased by 
Louisa’s good fortune, the father found success in an appointment as superinten- 
dent of public schools at Concord. In later years, when Miss Alcott’s fortune was 
made, her greatest joy was to give her mother the rest and recreation she deserved, 
and her father the occupation he delighted in most. When Louisa was forty- 
five her mother died. A few years later the nearest and dearest friend her father 
ever had, and the one who Helped her most—Mr. Emerson—passed away. 
That was in the year 1882. Her sister too is gone in the first year of her happy 
married life. She has now only her father to comfort and enjoy. He, dear 
old man, eighty years of age, is happy in his school talking philosophy to his 
pupils, His daughter does not begrudge the cost to herself of this school, for it 
does her heart good to see her father happy. In March, 1888, Mr. Alcott died at 
the grand age of eighty-six. Miss Alcott caught a severe cold whilst visiting 
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him, and died on the day of her father’s burial in her fifty-sixth year. Her life 
and works are worth our study, and we can think of her in her own lines— 


“Teaching us how to seek the highest goal, 
To earn the true success,— 
To live, to love, to bless,— 
And make death proud to take a royal soul.’ 
C. BIGGINS. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1917 
A JAPANESE STORY 


SCRIPTURE READING: I THESSALONIANS 21-12, 
Hymns: 306 H. & C.S.; 320 Heart and Voice; 85 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory TEXT: We were gentle in the mtdst of you.—I THESS. 27. 

For the teacher.—There is a fable translated by Lord Redesdale in his Tales 
of Old Japan which gives us some idea of the character of the Japanese people, 
and the kind of men and women they admire. 

This is the story:—‘ It is a common saying among men that to forget favours 
received is the part of a bird or a beast: an ungrateful man will be ill-spoken 
of by all the world. And yet even birds and beasts will show gratitude, so that 
a man who does not requite a favour is worse even than dumb brutes. Is not 
this a disgrace ?’ 

Once upon a time in a hut at a place called Namérata there lived an old priest 
famous neither for learning nor wisdom, but bent only on passing his days in 
prayer and meditation. He had not even a child to wait upon him, but prepared 
his food with his own hands. 

His neighbours respected and reyered him and often brought him food and 
raiment, and when his roof or his walls fell out of repair they would mend them 
for him. 

One very cold night, when he little thought anyone was outside, he heard a 
voice calling :-— 

‘Your reverence! your reverence!’ So he rose and went out to see who 
it was, and there he beheld an old badger standing. Any ordinary man would 
have been greatly alarmed at the apparition, but the priest showed no sign of 
fear and asked the creature its business. Upon this the badger respectfully 
bent its knees and said :— 

‘ Hitherto, sir, my lair has been in the mountains and of snow or frost I have 
taken no heed, but now I am growing old and this severe cold is more than I 
can bear. I pray you let me enter and warm myself at thesfire of your cottage 
that I may live through this bitter night.’ 

The priest was filled with pity and said :-— 

‘Make haste and come in and warm yourself.’ The badger, delighted with so 
good a reception went into the hut and squatting down by the fire began to warm 
itself, and the priest with renewed fervour recited his prayers and struck his bell 
before the image of Buddha, looking straight before him. 

After two hours the badger took its leave with profuse expressions of thanks 
and went out; from that time forth it came every night to the hut, and the 
priest at last became very friendly with it and got used to its company, so that 
if ever as the night wore on the badger did not arrive he used to miss it. 

When the winter was over and the spring-time came the badger gave up its 
visits and was no more seen, but with the return of winter the beast resumed its 
old habit of coming to the hut. When this practice had gone on for ten years, 
one day the badger said to the priest :— 

‘Through your reverence’s kindness for all these years I have been able to 
pass the winter nights in comfort. Your favours are such that during all my life 
and even after my death I must remember them. What can I do to requite 
them ? If there is anything that you wish for, pray tell me.’ 

The priest, smiling at this speech, answered : 

‘Being such as I am I have no desire and no wishes. You need feel no pity 
on my account. As long as I live you shall be weicome here.’ 
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The badger on hearing this could not conceal its admiration of the depth of the 
old man’s benevolence, but having so much to be grateful for, it felt hurt at not 
being able to requite it. 

The priest at last, touched by the goodness of the badger’s heart, said :— 

«Since I have renounced the world I have no desire to gratify, yet { own I should 
like to possess three riyos in gold. I would offer them up at some holy shrine 
that masses and prayers might be said for me.’ 

When the priest had done speaking the badger leant its head on one side with 
a puzzled and anxious look, so much so that the old man was sorry he had 
expressed a wish which seemed to give the beast trouble, and tried to retract 
what he had said; the badger, pretending to assent, returned to the hills as 
usual. From that time forth the badger came no more to the hut. 

The priest thought this very strange, but imagined that the badger stayed 
away because it did not like to come without the money, or that it had been killed 
in an attempt to stcal it, and he blamed himself, repenting when it was too late. 

After three years had gone by, one night the old man heard a voice near his 


door calling out: ‘ Your reverence, your reverence !’ 
He jumped up as soon as he heard it and ran out to open the door and there, 
sure enough, was the badger. The priest in great delight cried out: ‘And so 


you are safe and sound after all. Why have you been so long coming here ? 
I have been expecting you anxiously this long while.’ 

So the badger came into the hut and said: ‘If the money you required had 
been for unlawful purposes I could easily have procured as much as ever you 
might have wanted, but when I heard that it was to be offered to a temple for 
masses for your soul I thought that if I were to steal the hidden treasure of some 
other man you could not apply to a sacred purpose money which had been ob- 
tained at the expense of his sorrow. 

“So I went to the island of Sado [an island off the coast of Japan famous for 
gold mincsj, and gathering the sand and earth cast away as worthless by the 
miners, fused it afresh in the fire, and at this work I spent months and days.’ 

As the badger finished speaking, the priest looked at the money and saw that 
it was bright and new and clean, so he received it respectfully, raising it to his 
head. 

“ And so you have had all this toil and labour on account of a foolish speech of 
mine? I have obtained my heart’s desire, and am truly thankful.’ 

As he was thanking the badger with great politeness and ceremony, the beast 
said :— 

“In doing this I have but fulfilled my own wish.’ 

After this as long-as the old priest lived the badger came and spent tke winter 
nights with him. 

EVELYNE D. Scott. 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 5th, 1917 
GOD’S PROTECTION 


Memory Text: Thou presevvest man and beast.—Psa_M 368, 
Hymns: 304 H. & C.S.; 40, 41 Hymns for Little Children; 57, 70 Heartind 
Voice; 286 S.S. Hymn Book. 
TEACHER’S REFERENCES: GENEsIS 71-10; Exopus 12%, 21-10; Marr, 216-18, 
Introduction.—We will begin to-day’s lesson with another ‘Once upon a time’ 
story. The story tells us that two little children whose father the king had left 
them in charge of a cruel uncle, were given up to some bad men who were ordered 
to put them to death so that the uncle should be able to seize their inheritance. 
Bad as they were, the men did not like the work, so they took the children far 
away into a dark, lonely forest and there left them to die of hunger and fright. 
Night came on and the poor children knew not what to do nor where to go. 
At last, they lay down on a mossy bed under one of the giant trees while the birds 
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sang them to sleep and brought leaves to cover them. Early next morning they 
were discovered by a woodcutter, who took them into his own home and brought 
them up as his own children. When they grew to manhood they were traced 
and restored to their rightful home and position none the worse for their humble 
training. 

Biblical Narratives.—A littie Hebrew boy was born in Egypt, and because the 
Pharaoh or king was afraid of the Hebrews, he ordered that all baby boys should 
be put to death. Moses’ mother hid him as long as she could. Then she made a 
little cradle for him shaped like a boat which she made waterproof. She put her 
baby in the cradle, and set it at the edge of the river among the bulrushes. 
Presently a princess came down to the river and heard the baby cry. That 
filled her with pity, and she gave the baby to someone to look after. Then as 
soon as he grew old enough he was taken to the Eygptian court, where he was able 
to learn much that was valuable to him when he grew to be a man. 

Hundreds of years later a story is told about King Herod. He heard that a 
little baby boy had been born in Bethlehem. Now he feared that this baby 
would become king of the Jews, so he gave orders that the babies should be 
destroyed, but Joseph and Mary had left the district, taking the infant Jesus with 
them. So Jesus was preserved. 

Our memory text is Thou preservest man and beast, so now we will think about 
one of the oldest stories. 

People on the earth had grown to be very wicked, and thought nothing of 
God’s commandments. For their punishment a great flood came upon them, 
in which they perished. But God instructed Noah to build an ark in which he 
and his family and some of every living creature could be housed, and when the 
flood sank they re-peopled the earth with their kind. ° 

Application.—In former lessons we learned that ‘God is love,’ and that we 
must ‘ Choose the best.’ We must never forget these lessons because they help 
us to understand so many things that seem very difficult. 

Let us think about our stories and try to find out why they were written. 
Ever since the world began Love has always protected the young and the weak 
against cruelty and evil, so that they became powerful and strong to bring about 
good. God places his children in a beautiful world and surrounds them with 
loving and kind and thoughtful helpers. All the love and the beauty, the kind- 
ness and the help, are the signs of God’s care. But there is much that is not 
beautiful in the world ; much that is harmful and brutal and evil. When these 
bad things set to work to harm his children, the good things are commanded by 
God to compass them round about, to allay their fear, to soothe them into trust- 
fulness, to rescue them from harm, and to restore their faith in him. So we 
find God’s mighty protection makes good conquer evil and overcome it. 

Expression.—Draw or model bulrush, cradle, manger. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 12th, 1917 
GOD’S GUIDANCE 


Memory Text: That led them... as an horse in the wilderness that they should 
not stumble.—Isalau 6313, 
Hymns: 83 H. & C.S.; 18 Hymns for Little Children ; 42, 44 Heart and Voice ; 
280 S.S. Hymn Book. 
TEACHER’S REFERENCES: JOHN 9; Exovus 1318-22; JosHua 37-17. 
Introduction.—l suppose you are too grown up to ‘harness’ the kitchen 
chairs and drive them for ‘horses.’ Baby brother or sister thinks that first-rate 
-fun ; but sometimes you ‘ drive’ one another, one being the horse, another being 
the driver. The ‘ horse’ has a bit in his mouth, and the ‘ driver’ holds the reins. 
When the driver wants his horse to go faster he calls out, ‘Gee up, my beauty ! ’ 
and shakes or slackens the rein. When he wants the horse to stop, he tightens 
the rein and calls ‘Whoa, lad!’ When the horse is restive he cries, ‘ Steady, 
boy!’ and gives him a gentle pat. We can add to the enjoyment of the game 
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by pretending to water our horse, to rub him down, to put on his nosebag, to 
drive him where and when we will. 

Have you ever noticed the ‘ blinkers ’ which help the real horse to look straight 
ahead ; which also help to prevent him stumbling ? A horse which could not 
see would be of very little use. 

Biblical Narratives——Once there was a man who had grown up from babyhood 
without ever having been able to sec. When Jesus saw him he felt that he 
wanted all the love and pity and help that couid be given him. So he touched 
his eyes with an ointment made from clay and sent him to wash in a pool or lake. 
When he came out of the water he was able to see like other people. How glad 
and grateful he was! 

You have heard of the Israelites and Moses already. Once they were in a wild 
place trying to escape from some enemies who wished to make slaves of them. 
God was near to help them. All day long the sun shone fiercely, so God led the 
way in a ‘ pillar of cloud.’ When darkness came on and the people could not 
see the way, God led them again by shining in the sky as a ‘pillar of fire.’ So 
they were able to sce both by day and by night, and to make their journey 
without stopping. 

Many years later when the Israelites came to a deep river which they wanted to 
cross, God helped them in another way. ‘Their priests were carrying a very sacred 
box or ark, and as soon as it touched the river the waters heaped themselves on 
either side, leaving a dry passage so that all reached the opposite bank safely. 

Application.—Last week we learned that God protects his children. This 
week we learn that he also guides his children. How does he do this? Much 
in the same way aS we do when we play at horses. Sometimes he bids us ‘Go 
forward.’ He encourages us through the words of those who love us. Some- 
times he bids us ‘ Halt,’ and we feel the tightening of the rein when we displease 
our friends or when we do that of which we feel ashamed. Then there are times 
when we do not quite understand and we feel ‘restive,’ it makes us cross or 
irritable. Then God calls ‘Steady’ in the same love and friendship with which we 
are surrounded. We are just like the blind man in the story, and like him, too, 
when we ‘get our eyes open.’ How glad we should be to see what God has meant 
us to see! How grateful we should fee! when we find him leading us on through 
the hard places that we do not stumble! What a great happiness to know that 
“he leadeth us in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake.’ 

Expression.—Draw or model horse, bit, bridle, etc. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 19th, 1917 
GOD’S PURPOSES FULFILLED 


Memory Text: We pray always for you that our God would... fulfil all the 
good pleasure of his goodness.--I1 Tuuss. 111, 

Hymns: 173 H. & C.S.; 106, 96 Heart and Voice ; 231 S.S. Hymn Book; 111 
31 Hymns for Little Children. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: GENESIS chaps. 27 and 33 (Jacob) ; chaps. 37 and 45 
(Joseph) ; Acts 8 and 9 (Stephen and Saul). 

Introduction.—In a duckyard a duck sat upon her eggs, and presently one by 
one these cracked, and out came the loveliest family of beautiful yellow ducklings 
—except one, he was an ugly, dark grey colour, and so large that his mother had 
to make excuses for him, and he was treated rudely and unkindly by all the 
chicks in the poultry yard. It was bad enough to be called ‘large and peculiar’ 
or ‘a failure’ by his own family, but when he flew away to the wild ducks and 
they called him ‘dreadfully ugly,’ he felt very weary and sorrowful. When 
he strayed into a cottage and tried to tell the cat and the hen about his love of 
swimming they could not understand him, and thought he must be mad. So 
the ugly duckling hurried away and lived a sad and lonely life on the ponds 
and lakes during the cold autumn and the still colder winter. But the beautiful 
spring came and the sun shone on the reeds on the moor. Then the duckling 
made his way to the water. His wings were stronger. As he looked down he 


, 
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caught sight of his own reflection. He was no longer an ugly clumsy dark-grey 
bird, but a beautiful graceful swan, who lived to be petted by the children and 
admired by all the other water-fowl. 

Biblical Narratives.—Once there was a little boy named Joseph whose father 
petted him very much. That made him vain and conceited. His brothers 
disliked him very much for this ugliness of character. God wanted him for a 
special piece of work when he grew to be a man, but he could not use Joseph till 
he was changed. So one after another different things happened to him about 
which we shall learn later, until he became humble and thoughtful and brotherly, 
although he was really great. Then God was ready to allow Joseph to do his 
special piece of work. 

Once there were two brothers named Esau and Jacob. Esau was strong and 
rough and careless, whilst Jacob was weak and selfish. All these are very ugly 
qualities of character, and we are not surprised that the brothers quarrelled 
between themselves and gave great pain to their parents. Now God had work 
for each of them, and, like all his work, he wanted it well done. So Esau and 
Jacob had to suffer pain and loneliness and hardship until their ugliness became 
quite changed, and they learned the true beanty of brotherliness. Then they were 
ready to do God’s work in the right spirit. 

Now I am going to tell you about two men who were really tvying to do God’s 
work. Stephen was wise and gentle, earnest and truthful. Saul was clever and 
earnest, but he was cruel. When people did not understand God’s will Stephen 
tried patiently to reason with them, but Saul had them thrown into prison and 
killed. Saul thought that Stephen was wrong, and that he should be put to 
death, 

Stephen was really doing God’s work, but before Saul could do it, his ugly 
character had to be changed into something beautiful. It was changed, however, 
and Stephen was changed, too, from a beautiful man to a still more beautiful 
spirit of God. We say, he died. 

Application.—You remember in one of our lessons we spoke about having a 
plan or pattern. God also has a plan or pattern for us. He has a purpose for 
everyone to work out. When we are not ready, or unwilling, or only willing to 
do God's work ouy way, he sends us crosses, difficulties, unpleasantnesses of 
various kinds, hardships, troubles. These change the ugly ducklings of unreadi- 
ness or selfishness into the beautiful swans of Obedience and Desire for Righteous- 
ness. 

You also remember that we learned that God makes good conquer evil: we 
will put that same thought another way to-day, and say God changes evil into 
good and so crowns human effort with loving kindness and righteousness. 

Expression.—Draw or model duck, cross, crown. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1917 
DREAMS AND THEIR REALISATION 


Memory Text: Your young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream 
dveams.—Acts 217, 

Hymns: 171 H. & C.S.: 46, 385 Heart and Voice; 154 5.S. Hymn Book ; 5, 
57 Hymns for Little Children. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: GENESIS 2719-22 (Jacob); GENESIS 375-!1 (Joseph) ; 
Acts 91-29 (Saul). . 

To THE TEACHER.—This is an amplification of last week’s lesson and aims at 
explaining to the children how the ‘change’ came about. 

Introduction.—Once upon a time there was a little girl who was so poor that 
she had to get her living by selling matches in the street. The weather was 
bitterly cold, she was poorly clad and had had no food that day. “Her grand- 
mother, the only person who had ever loved her, was dead. It was useless to 
go to the shelter she called home for there was no fire and no food : so she huddled 
herself in a corner formed by two houses and tried to get warm. She bethought 
herself of the matches, and struck one. How it glowed! just like a little candle, 
and in its light she thought she saw a great polished stove with a wonderful fire. 
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But it disappeared as the match went out. She struck another. This time she 
saw a splendid feast and was just about to enjoy it when the flame died away. 
She lighted another match, and a wonderful Christmas tree appeared packed 
with lovely toys and lit with thousands of fairy candles. This shortly vanished : 
but with the next match she saw her grandmother looking large and beautiful. 
She struck the whole box and cried ‘ Take me, oh, take me with you,’ for she 
knew that grandmother would disappear when the light went out. And grand- 
mother stretched out her arms and carried her little girl up and up in brightness 
and joy till both were with God. People who only saw the little stiff body and 
the burned matches said, ‘She wanted to warm herself.’ They did not know 
what glories she had seen. 

Biblical Narratives.—You remember last week we learned that Jacob, Joseph, 
and Saul changed the ugliness of their ways. Here is a story about each to show 
partly why this happened. 

Jacob you remember was weak and selfish, and because of this he had to leave 
his parents and the home where he had enjoyed love and care and safety. He 
came to a dreary forsaken place where he wondered what harm would overtake 
him, and lay down with a hard stone fora pillow. During the night he had a 
wonderful dream of a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, with God’s angels 
ascending and descending, and God standing above promising to take care of 
him. When Jacob awoke his dream made him think a great deal and deter- 
mine to try from that day forward to do God’s will. 

Joseph was vain and conceited. He dreamed that his father and mother and 
brothers bowed down to him first as sheaves of corn to his sheaf, and afterwards 
as the sun, the moon, and the stars. He must often have thought of these dreams 
when he was a little slave boy and afterwards when he was a prisoner. It made 
him think how differently he would act if he ever had the chance of seeing them 
again. The chance did come, and then he was able to act like a son and a brother. 

Saul had had Stephen stoned to death, because Stephen tried to teach the 
people to be wise and loving and gentle and truthful as Jesus had been on earth. 
Then Saul journeyed to Damascus to treat other disciples of Jesus in the same 
way. On his journey he thought much about Stephen and Jesus, and then he 
had a kind of dream and he saw Jesus and understood his life and teaching. 
That made him understand God’s purpose, and he changed his ways and decided 
that he, too, would be one of Jesus’ disciples. f 

Aplication.—Sometimes when we are at work or at play we see or hear some- 
thing that makes us pause and think. Sometimes when we are sitting quite 
still, or even when busily employed, it comes on us ‘like a flash’ that we could 
do something better, say something kinder, think something purer. Nobody 
has seen what we have seen or heard what we have heard, and yet if we act upon 
it our lives will be nobler. It is our dream, our vision, and it is God’s way of 
revealing his will. 

Expression.—Draw sun, moon, and stars, or model a ladder. 

Mary FRANCIS. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—VIII 


References.—Adams, Primer of Teaching, chapter 4; Bagley, School Discip- 
line, i.-iv. : 

Discipline.—In the opening sentences of his first chapter Bagley writes: 
‘Tt is a paradox of the well-disciplined school that “ discipline ”’ is conspicuous 
by its absence. If an intelligent observer, honestly reporting a visit to a school 
makes no reference to its discipline, one may be fairly confident that the school 
is well disciplined.’ 

What, then, 7s Discipline ? It is that harmonious ‘ atmosphere’ which exists 
between the governed and the governing classes: hence the term well or ill 
‘ disciplined ’ may be equally applied to scholastic, military, civil, labour, or home, 
rule. Discipline embraces responsibility and authority on the one hand and 
reasonable obedience on the other; it deals with the contro] of the individual 
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and the self-control of the individual at one and the same time. It commands 
the welfare of the individual and the welfare of the community. Its function 
is to create and enforce, with the least visible evidence, such conditions as permit 
of the most perfect performance of the work in hand. 

Applied to the school or classroom, good discipline means courteous behaviour, 
neatness of person and effects, quiet, well-controlled well-balanced movement, 
thoroughness in learning and teaching, persistence and steadiness of effort, in 
short all that is implied in the term ‘ good tone.’ 

Types of Leaders.—It is sometimes painfully evident that our schools and 
classes do not always come up to the standard of excellence covered by the 
term ‘good tone.’ There are leaders who try to enforce ‘ martinet’ discipline, 
but who lamentably fail to secure good tone—indeed, when rigid and un- 
questioning obedience is demanded, the detached spectator not infrequently 
finds it accompanied by bullying, sneakishness, and toadying among the pupils 
so governed. For harsh, rigorous and unsympathetic treatment of the scholar 
by the teacher not only gives evidence of the latter’s lack of understanding of 
his pupils, it serves to raise a barrier against their understanding either him or 
each other, 

There is another kind of leader who errs in an opposite direction. Instead of 
exacting rigid and immediate obedience, he permits every sort of indulgence, 
irregularity, or carelessness. His sympathy with the children’s weaknesses is 
entirely of the wrong variety. Lax discipline has also zts accompaniments 
manifested in weakness of control and toleration of all kinds of roughness and 
unruly behaviour. 

There are yet other causes for want of ‘tone’ (otherwise, good discipline) 
and these are for the most part due to the inexperience of the teacher, or his 
personal disqualification for the work. Here let me say that inexperience is 
frequently compensated for by enthusiasm for the work, and freshness in the 
treatment of subject matter. The chief weakness here is probably due to the 
teacher’s over-zealousness in detecting and correcting youthful delinquencies, for 
the experienced teacher knows well when to look with a ‘ blind eye’ or listen with 
a ‘deaf ear,’ and when to bide his time for effectively administering corrective 
reproof. 

Vacillation and tactlessness, the habit of ‘inviting trouble,’ and needlessly 
hurting others’ (especially children’s) feelings, are distinct disqualifications for 
teaching. The person who cannot conquer these weaknesses should seek service 
in a capacity other than that of teacher. 

Responsibility —Indiscriminate coercion by the teacher generally produces a 
reactionary attitude of rebellion or disrespect for authority on the part of the 
scholar. Yet the teacher or superintendent must at times exercise complete 
authority. To hesitate then is to be lost. ‘ Responsibility . . . may mean at 
times the exercise of authority with full rigor. The teacher at times must com- 
mand rather than lead or guide, just as the father must insist that his will is 
carried out, the employer that his demands be met, the responsible official that 
his orders be obeyed. The new ideal of discipline does not mean that the authority 
of the teacher is to be surrendered or that his responsibility for the welfare of 
the majority is to be lessened.’ (School Discipline. p. 92.) 


QUESTIONS. 
1. What is the best arrangement of a class for disciplinary purposes? Primer 
D. 47. sortie ol segs: 
2. How would you arrange your scholars having regard to their individuality ? 
Primer, p. 47. 


3, Give some general hints for class management. Primer, pp. 49-53. 


Jesus knew no expediency except one. ‘It is expedient for you,’ said he to 
his followers, ‘that I die for you,’ not, ‘It is expedient that you die for me.’ 
He was a genius for reversing things. Nearly everything he took up he put 
down the other way up; nearly everything he took hold of he turned round ; 
and nearly every principle be touched he reversed. Conflict with accepted 
tradition cost him his life.k—Henry H. Burch. 
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BY THE WAY 


PRAYER.—Heavenly Father, help us 
to do our duty. Bless our dear ones 
where they are, and grant that with 
understanding hearts and loving souls 
we may learn thy will and joyfully 
do it.—_Amen. 


MANCHESTER District S.S. Asso- 

CIATION: Lectures for Sunday School 
Teachers.—The Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College, in co-operation with 
this Association, is offering the follow- 
ing Lectures for Teachers, to be de- 
livered by the Warden of the College, 
Rev. H. McLachlan, M.A. :— 
, (1) The use of the Bible in the Sun- 
day Schools, 4 Lectures ; (2) Chapters 
from the History of Unitarianism in 
England, 4 Lectures; (3) History as a 
subject of Sunday School Teaching, 2 
Lectures; (4) The Formation of 
Teachers’ Reference Libraries, 1 Lec- 
ture, 

The Lectures can be delivered at any 
centre to the teachers of any affiliated 
local Union, or groups of teachers from 
several neighbouring schools, and at 
any time which can be conveniently 
arranged between October ist and 
December 12th, 1917, on payment of 
travelling expenses only. 

Mr. McLachlan will also give one 
Lecture on some aspect of Sunday 
School work at any ordinary quarterly 
or monthly meeting of the local Sunday 
School Union by special arrangement. 

This is a great opportunity for 
bringing Sunday School Teachers into 
direct contact with the work of the 
College, and of securing at a minimum 
of cost such valuable help as will make 
for greater efficiency in Sunday School 
instruction, so very important to the 
welfare of our scholars. 

Applications must be sent to Rev. 
H. Bodell Smith, Mottram, not later 
than August 10th, stating what Lec- 
tures are desired, at what centres, and 
specifying the dates suggested—in 
time for the meeting of the Special 
Committee of this Association, August 
14th. 

DRIVERS AND Drivinc.—Many of 
the women to be seen in London— 
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especially drivers of mail vans— 
“handle the ribbons’ exceedingly well, 
but on the other hand there is a great 
number—and the boys are still worse 
offenders—who ill treat shamefully the 
animals they are attempting to con- 
trol. In the name of humanity let 
horse-owners see that some instruction 
is given to the girls and raw youths on 
the proper treatment of a _ horse. 
Drivers of motor-cars are not allowed 
to career about without being licensed, 
then why should a lot of inexperienced 
women and boys be permitted to be 
“in charge’ of a horse without the 
slightest instruction or training ? The 
proper authorities should see to this, 
and not grant these people a licence 
until they can pass an examination on 
the rudiments of horse management 
and a thorough driving test. 


Eat Less Breap.—This is an im- 
portant matter for the nation.—So is 
this, ‘Drink Less BEER.’ Some 
people in the United States are asking 
why they should reduce their bread 
ration in order that Englishmen may 
have beer: and they are right as to 
that question. 


Firty Points in Favour oF UNIt- 
ARIANISM.—‘ Fifty Points’ I received 
all right. The copies are circulating 
in the company and cause much dis- 
cussion. The men tell me ‘ Unit- 
arianism is a most cheerful religion, 
anyway.’-—Letter from the Front. 


Ir is not possible, Athenians, it is 
not possible to found a solid power 
upon oppression, perjury, and false- 
hood. Such an empire may endure 
for the moment or for the hour; nay, 
it may, perhaps, blossom with the rich 
promise of hope, but time finds it out, 
and it droops away of itself. As in a 
house, a vessel, or any similar struc- 
ture, the foundations should above all 
be strong, so should the principles and 
groundwork of conduct rest: upon truth 
and justice.—Demosthenes. 


BEWARE not to exhibit as a nation 
conduct which you would shrink from 
as individuals.— Demosthenes. 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1917. 
SERVICE 


SCRIPTURE READINGS : MATTHEW 2029-28, 25 14-28; Joun 131-17, 

Hymns: 232, 318 H. & C.S.; 92, 101 Heart and Voice: 393, 134 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory Texts Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.—EccLE- 
SIASTES 919, Whosoever will be great among you let him be your minister.— 
MATTHEW 20 78, 

Introduction.—On August 26th, 1346, the famous Battle of Crecy was fought 
between the English and French. Among the slain was John, the blind king 
of Bohemia, who insisted upon entering the battle and caused his reins to be 
tied to the horses of two of his knights. His crest consisted of three ostrich 
feathers with the motto, ‘Ich Dien’ (I serve). It was assumed by the Black 
Prince, then Prince of Wales, and has been the crest of the Princes of Wales ever 
since. Our present Prince of Wales is acting in accordance with his motto by 
serving with the army on the European battlefields. 


BATTLE OF CRECY, AUGUST 26th, 1346, 
ICH DIEN—I SERVE. 


Note to Teachers.—A rough sketch on blackboard (such as above) as the Jesson 
proceeds would add to the interest. 

The Services.—During the last three years we have heard a very great deal 
about service. All fit men are required to serve their country either in the Navy, 
the Army, or the Air Service, the Navy being the senior service and the Air 
Service being of comparatively recent formation. If they are unable to do this, 
they are expected to render some form of National Service, and this may take 
many forms. Not only men, but women also, are enrolled in Army and Na-ional 
Service. (Children can furnish examples.) 

Have you seen and do you know the meaning of the letters ‘O.H.M.S.’ ? 
That reminds us that our king, as the visible emblem of government, requires a 
great many servants other than sailors, soldiers, and air-men ; hence we find 
men employed in the civil service, in parliamentary service, as ministers of 
State, as Cabinet Ministers. All these forms of service or ‘ ministry ’ are necessary 
that you and I may live as comfortably and securely as possible in times of peace 
—stil! more, in times of war. 

The Age of Chivalry. —In the Early and Middle Ages service to the king was 
the special function of the nobles or knights. For this, they had to undergo 
long and arduous training, acting as page or servant to someone already knighted, 
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so that they thoroughly understood their duties. In tales of these times we read 
of knights—like those of King Arthur, whom Tennyson makes to say : 


“I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King 


To ride abroad redressing human wrongs.’ 

Before the honour of knighthood was conferred these nobles spent their night 
in prayerful preparation for it. (Refer to or show picture of ‘ The Vigil.’) 

Social Service.—In modern times service is no longer the hall-mark of nobility 
of birth, but nobility of character. Our great men and women are those who 
serve their fellows so well that they bring about better conditions of living, of 
labouring, of enjoying the fruits of labour. They are those who spend their 
time in brightening the lives of those less fortunate than they. They have served 
their fellows in procuring better housing, fairer wages, shorter hours of labour, 
opportunities for recreation and continued education. Though the war has in 
many respects ‘ put the clock back,’ they look forward to renewed opportunities 
for service when war shall be no more. 

How can I serve ?—All life is service. The choice is ours as to whose and what 
service it shall be. We must either serve self or others—so that our service must 
of necessity be selfish or unselfish. Unselfish service can only be rendered by 
forgetting self and thinking of others. Thinking of others is the first step towards 
loving them. Love for others is the first step towards love for God: so that 
our choice now stands as ‘ Service for Self’ or ‘Service for God.’ Jesus reminded 
us that ‘ No man can serve two masters. . . . Ye cannot serve God and mammon : 
(self) Matt. 624. Wolsey served his king for selfish reasons, but had to confess ’ 


“Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.’—Henry VITT, act iii. 2. 


We all admire the brave officers and men of all the ‘ Services’ who have been 
decorated for distinguished service during warfare, but we have to remember 
that there have been many unrecorded acts of heroism. ‘ England expects every 
officer and man to do his duty’ (Nelson’s signal), and nobly they respond without 
thought of reward—heroes all! 

But how are heroic deeds done? Only by readiness to serve when and where- 
ever necessary, in small matters as much as in great affairs. 


‘ All service ranks the same with God... 
There is no last nor first.’ (Pippa Passes, Browning.) 


‘Small service is true service while it lasts.’ (Wordsworth.) 


Jesus showed the true worth of service, in reproving the ambitions of his 
disciples, in his parable of the men who used or failed to use their talents, and, 
more especially, in the act of washing the feet of his followers. In performing 
this menial task he raised Jowly service to the highest labour of love. 

That brings us back to the question, How can J serve? and the answer is, 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do tt with thy might. There is always something 
to do at home, at school, in the street, in the playground, in all the clubs and 
meetings, at Sunday school, at church. You don’t need that I should tell you : 
you could tell me. ‘ But,’ you say, ‘ these are such little things. Anybody could 
do these.’ True, anybody could, but do they ? And don’t these things want 
doing ? So we will begin to-day to ‘Do our bit’ by resolving to do, at least, 
one kind deed every day we live. i TEX 


LUTHER, On his way to Worms, passed a place where was a priest who kept, 
hanging in his study, a portrait of Sayonarola. He took down the picture 
from the wall and held it up in silence before Luther. Luther was moved. 
‘Stand firm,’ said the priest, ‘in the truth thou hast proclaimed, and God will 
as firmly stand by thee.’ 


SUNDAY, SPPTEMBER 9th, 1917. 
GALLANT SHIPS 


SCRIPTURE READING : JEREMIAH 14-10, 

Hymns: 197, 180 H. & C.S.; 6, 146 Heart and Voice; 51, 108 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TExt: But the Lovd said unto me: Say not, I am a child : for to whom- 
soevey I shall send thee thou shalt go, and whatsoever I shall command thee thou 
shalt speak.— JEREMIAH 1?. 

References.—J. R. Green, Short History of the English People, pp. 472-3, 507-8 ; 
E. Rosalind Lee, The Pilgrim Fathers. 

Introduetion—Men who begin great enterprises believe they have their in- 
structions from God, and they try to carry them out for the glory of God and 
the service of the people. But not all perceive their life’s work readily ; and 
some seeing it, hold back for fear they will not be strong enough for the task. 
Jeremiah had to be persuaded by God: St. Paul had to change his manner of 
life: Columbus had to give years of study to fit himself as a master seaman : 
and the Pilgrim Fathers had to abandon their native land for the sake of liberty 
and conscience. 

Have you ever made a journey ? How’ Where to? How far? How long 
did it take ? Tram to the station, or cab, or walk ? You ride, to get on quickly 
or because of your luggage. Sometimes a man has to cross a river. If there is 
no bridge he must take a boat, go by the ferry. Boats were not made for pleasure, 
but for business; the pleasure idea came afterwards. At first they were urged 
on their way by oarsmen, later by sails spread to catch the favouring breeze. 
Those who lived on the seashore often found it easier and quicker to go by boat 
rather than by road, and as they found they could go to more and more distant 
places they had their boats made bigger, so that food and equipment might be 
carried, and the return journey safely made. You have probably heard of some 
of the early voyages, and remember that St. Paul took ship more than once and 
even suffered shipwreck. He had learned ‘ the good news’ and did his best to 
preach the gospel in distant places. Do you remember any of the places he 
visited—Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Crete, Melita (Malta), Syracuse? Are 
they known to us? Why ? 

It is difficult to imagine what the world would be like but for daring sailors 
who have explored along the coasts, followed the courses of rivers, and crossed 
seas and oceans. When the explorers have gone, traders and missionaries have 
followed and added to man’s knowledge both of the world and of the peoples 
living in it. 

Christopher Columbus.— There was a weaver in Genoa, to whom several sons 
were born. They ‘followed the sea.’ Christopher became a master seaman : 
Bartholomew an excellent map maker. They settled in Lisbon, and learnt that 
an Italian, Toscanelli, thought it possible to sail due west to China! Christopher 
would make that voyage! It was years before he found a patron, but at last he 
made friends with Ferdinand and Isabella, the ‘Catholic Kings’ of Spain. 
Having driven out the Moors and won the whole of Spain for Christianity, they 
were pleased to help Christopher extend the authority of the church and bring 
its blessing to many who knew nothing about it. Asa religious man Columbus 
set out: and as a thinking man he sailed with his three ships, the Santa Maria, 
Pinta, and Nina first to the Canary Islands, and then due west. He left the 
Canaries on September 6th, 1492. He kept right on, though his men became 
mutinous. He used his powers of persuasion, and soon the men felt they had 
done right to yield, for, first, birds were seen, and then, on October 11th, a light— 
sure signs of land ahead. He named the island San Salvador, and visited others 
of the West Indian Isles. It was not China: but he did not know. Columbus 
had to prove his manhood, and, doing so, he found something other than he 
sought. 

Senter ber 6th may be remembered as the sailing day of another famous ship. 
We are very much interested in the sea to-day ; we look every week to see how 
many ships of more than 1,600 tons have been sunk by submarines. Men face 
dangers as bravely now as ever they did; and they know more about the 
dangers than formerly. 
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The Mayflower left Plymouth on her voyage to America on September 6th, 
1620. She sailed alone, for the Speedwell was unsafe. The Mayflower, a vessel 
of 180 tons, carried ‘one hundred passengers. Compare her size and the number 
of her passengers with the size and carrying capacity of some of the ships sunk 
by submarines, e.g., the Avabic and the Lusitania. Think also of the differ- 
ence in their speed. The Mayflower sailed in September and landed at New 
Plymouth nine weeks later; now a ship can go easily in nine days, because, 
instead of trusting to sails and the wind, ships are driven by steam. Down in 
the hold men work night and day keeping the fires going, and engineers look after 
the engines and take instructions as to speed and direction from the officer on 
the bridge. Vast ingenuity has been expended so that ships shall be safe, and 
their voyages almost independent of the effects of the fiercest storms. 

Why did the Mayflower sail ?—There lived in England at the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, men and women who 
held that a national church was contrary to the will of God ; consequently they 
forsook the parish churches and met where they could. Where ‘two or three’ 
gathered together in the spirit of Jesus to worship God there were to be found all 
the essentials of a church ; and any man might preach whom the rest were willing 
to hear. ‘This they learnt from the New Testament. The law of the land was 
against them: they, therefore, sought freedom of conscience first in Holland, 
then in America, The first ten years of their sojourn in Plymouth were hard 
years, but they had been cheered in the midst of their difficulties by a message 
from England which said ‘ Let it not be grievous unto you that you have been 
instruments to break the ice for others. The honour shall be yours to the world’s 
end, ’ 

What did their action count for ?—They pledged themselves to make good 
laws and to abide by them. They adopted the principle ‘ By the people, of the 
people, for the people’; the church made its minister, the people made their 
laws; and in due time the great nation of the United States was born, which is 
to-day fighting for the liberties of free peoples and bending its energies to secure 
the world for democracy. 

J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, 1917 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 1344-50, 
Hymns: 33 H. & C.S.; 184 Heart and Voice; 250 $.S. Hymn Book, 
Memory TExt: Hold fast that which 1s good.—I Tuess, 571. 

Aim.—‘ Goodness is worth any amount of sacrifice.’ 

Material.— Matthew 1345-46, Pictures of pearl diving, merchant, precious 
stones, diamond mines, and digging for gold. 

Note.—Questions serve the double purpose of keeping the scholars’ attention 
and showing what they know and do not know. The teacher must be ready to 
fill in the blanks and lead the talk in the right direction, for which purpose he 
‘should have the steps of the lesson firmly fixed in his mind, with properly thought 
out questions ready for use if they do not suggest themselves at the time. 

The Lesson.—Precious Stones: What is a precious stone ? Give the names of 
some. What colour are they? (Amethyst, mauve; diamond, like glass; 
sapphire, blue ; pearl, milky ; emerald, green; opal, milky ; all colours; ruby, 
red ; garnet, red; turquoise, blue.) 

What are the precious minerals ? Where do they come from ? How are they 
got from the earth? Where are diamonds found? Where is gold found ? 
(Talk about gold and diamond digging ; show pictures.) 

Do all the precious stones come from the earth ? Where do pearls come from ? 
In which parts of the world are they found? (Off Australia and India.) How 
do they get the oysters? (Talk about diving for pearls.) 


The Parable of the Sower 165 


How does a pearl grow ? How much do pearls cost ? If you saw a very valu- 
able pearl, would you wish to have it? What story did Jesus tell about a pearl ? 
What did the merchant want it for? What did he pay? Had he enough 
money to buy it? What did he do? 

What did Jesus mean by the parable ? What is the pearl? (Righteousness, 
goodness, the kingdom of God.) Righteousness means doing and being good. 
In what way can we do good? Make the children understand that the ways 
they can do good are ways of righteousness, and that righteousness is not some- 
thing far-off and for other people, but for them in their daily life. What are the 
names of the virtues ? (Patience, love, joy, peace, gentleness, trust, meekness, 
modesty, temperance, courage, unselfishness, truthfulness.) 

Illustrations.—Give illustrations of the way the pearl is being bought to-day. 
E.g., Soldiers at the front giving up everything to fight for justice and humanity 
and honour. The knights of old going out in their quests to help others. 

L. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1917 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 131-9. 
Hymns: 242 H. & C.S.; 76 Heart and Voice; 245 S.S. Hymn Book. 
Memory Text: The earth beareth fruit of herself.—-MArxK 428. 

Aim.—‘ Fear not to sow because of the birds.’ 

Material.—(1) Matthew 1318-23; Mark 413-20; Luke 811-15, (2) The picture 
of ‘ The Sower’ by J. F. Millet (Lessons from the Painters, p. 11). (3) Picture 
postcards. 

Note.—‘ The Word’ may stand for‘any good deed or thought or word. As 
some seeds may fall on good ground, do not hesitate because other seed may be 
wasted. 

Lesson.—Where did you spend your holidays? What did you do? What 
see ? Who went to the country ? What did you see? When and where was 
it? Did you go on a farm? What happened there? (Tell what you saw at 
a farm.) 

Did you go at harvest time? What were they doing to the corn? What 
colour was the corn ? When cut, what did they do toit? (Binditup.) Where 
did they take it? (Stackyards.) Why? (To keep it.) What is corn used 
for? (food and seed.) How do they get the food from the stalks? (Thresh 
it.) What is threshing ? What are the stalks called ? What is done with the 
straw ? (Bedding for horses, and packing.) How did they thresh in olden times? 
Where does the corn come from? (Seed.) How does it grow? Ever seen 
it growing ? When is it planted ? (Spring.) How do they sow it? Ever seen 
them ? (Explain, if possible, the machine.) How did they sow in Jesus’ day ? 
(From a basket, by hand.) Why did some fall among thorns and on stony ground? 
What would happen to that that fell by the wayside ? Why? Onstony ground? 
Why? Among thorns? Why?» Good ground? Why? What is needed 
to make good corn ? 

Read the verses. 

What did Jesus mean ? Can each one of you tell of something suggested by 
the lesson ? 

What will each one try to do during the week, every day ? I read in the news- 
papers of a Tottenham boy who could only swim twenty-five yards, plunging 
into the swollen Bourne at Addleston in Surrey to rescue his friend Faithfull. 
Faithfull was carried away by the strong current. Leslie Ray swam after him, 
reached him, but could not save him. But he had done bravely what he could. 
‘The Word’ had fallen on fruitful ground, and when the time came Leslie was 


ready. cae L. 


Our faith stands for the moral life, and it is the saint and not the genius who 
will save humanity.—Alfred Hail. 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, 1917 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


SCRIPTURE READING: LUKE 1029-87, 

Hymns: 165 H. & C.S.; 83 Heart and Voice; 179 S.S. Hymn Book. 

Memory TEXT: To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth tt not, to him it ts 
sim.—JAMES 417, 

Aim.—Learn how to help: be ready to help. 

Material.—Pictures of country in Palestine, showing state of roads ; of Eastern 
travellers, on mules and walking. 

Pictures of corresponding country roads in England. 

Method.—How do you travel from London to Southend ? Manchester to 
Blackpool ? Bradford to Bridlington ? How long have trains been running ? 
How did people go before there were any trains? (Coaches and horseback.) 
Are coaches used now ? What do those do who cannot afford to pay? (Walk.) 
Is it safe to go by train? (Yes, very.) Was it safe to go by coach? (Highway 
robbers.) Where did the robbers hide ? (Behind trees and rocks’) 

[Explain that in some parts of England roads had to be very wide, and no 
bush to grow near the side of the road, so that no robbers could hide. 

What would you do if you saw a robber ? What would you do if you saw a 
man who had been attacked by robbers? (Help him.) Even if you did not 
know him, and he was a foreigner? (Yes, of course.) 

Do you remember the story Jesus told of a man who was attacked by robbers ? 
Where was he? What was the road like—lke a street in London? Like an 
English country lane? (No. Not many trees, road not well made, rocks to 
hide behind.) What happened to him? (They left him by the wayside.) How 
long did he stay there ? (Tilla Samaritan came past.) Was the Samaritan the 
first to pass? (No, a priest and a Levite passed first.) What is a priest ? 
What is a Levite? (An assistant priest of the Temple.) Ought they to have 
helped him? Why? (i., Because he was hurt; i1., because they were reli- 
gious ; iii. because they were fellow Jews.) 

Why was everybody surprised when the Samaritan helped him? (Because 
Samaritans and Jews were enemies.) 

Why did Jesus tell the story ? (In answer to question ‘ Who is my neighbour?’) 
Who is your neighbour? (Anyone, especially in distress.) What ought you 
to do to your neighbour ? (Help him.) Would you be content to leave the 
robbers masters of the road ? 

Give Examples: ¢.g., The airman who drove down into the sea one of the 
machines that raided Southend, noticed one of the occupants hanging on to the 
tail of it. He thereupon threw his lifebelt to the man and tried to indicate his 
position to British ships in the neighbourhood ! 

By the way, what was the name of the Good Samaritan? No; he was not 
a boaster. it 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1917. 
INFLUENCE 


Memory Texts: (a) That was the true Light which lighted every man that cometh 
into the wovld.—JOouHN 19; (b) He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.—Psatm 91}. 

Hymns: 104, 68 H. & C.S.; 55, 82 Hymns for Little Children ; 122, tog Heart 
and Voice; 152, 144 S.S. Hymn Book. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: I Kinos 19 (Elijah) ; I] Kines 2 (Elisha) ; Joun 137-47 
(Disciples) ; Joun 439-42 (Woman of Samaria). 

Introduction.—When you walk along in the sunshine what have you noticed 
in front or at the side of you on the ground attending you as you move along ? 

Sometimes the shadow lies behind a person. Do you know what causes shadows ? 


The Call of God 167 


Perhaps you have made shadow pictures on the blind by placing your hands in 
front of a light. If not ask daddy to make some, or, better still, try for yourself. 
(Show how to make ‘ butterfly,’ ‘swan’s head,’ ‘rabbit,’ etc.) Sometimes quite 
clever and amusing pictures can be made on a curtain, which will entertain lookers 
on exceedingly, but always two things at least are wanted: a light, and someone 
or something moving in that light. To-day we are going to think about ‘ Lights’ 
and ‘Shadows.’ When the light is strong and powerful we have a well-defined 
shadow, but when it is weak and faint the shadow is poor and ill-defined. When 
the light is a long way off we have a long pale shadow, but when it is quite close 
we have a short clear shadow. Men and women and boys and girls are lights 
placed in this world to throw shadows: but before we speak about that, we will 
think of people who threw strong shadows themselves and who also acted as 
lesser lights, causing other people to throw shadows. 

Biblical Narratives—We have thought of God as Love and Goodness and 
Beauty : in these stories I want you to think of him as Light—the True Light. 

There was once a man named Elijah, who had tried very hard indeed to win 
people to work for God but found it very difficult and trying. So he grew 
very downhearted and went away from his work and sat down in a quiet place 
under the shade of a juniper tree. And God came to him and shone on Elijah 
and his work. How different it all looked then! Elijah moved to a cave; but 
the strong Light of God still shone on him, and then he knew that he must finish 
the work God had given him to do. 

Now, of course, many people watched and listened to Elijah, but there was 
one man named Elisha who followed Elijah wherever he went and tried to do 
just as he did. When Elijah was about to leave this world God shone on him 
with a great Light, and Elijah’s shadow fell on Elisha. Then Elisha knew that 
he must go on with God’s work where Elijah had left it. 

But there was someone named Jesus who lived so constantly in the strong 
Light of God and so near to it that he cast a strong, clear shadow over all who 
knew him. And, in the light of Jesus, men and women began to throw shadows 
over those whom they knew: so we read that Andrew went to find his brother 
Simon Peter, and Philip went to find Nathanael, and women brought their little 
children to hear Jesus. There was one woman in particular who perceived Jesus’ 
shadow. She was an enemy-woman: but after Jesus had spoken to her she 
went to find ever so many of her friends, that they, too, might hear him. 

Application.—Let us go back to ourselves. Everybody casts a shadow. We 
call the shadow ‘ Example’ or ‘ Influence.’ Of course you know very well you 
must not play with fire or knives, not only because you might hurt yourself, but 
because baby might do the same and hurt himself still more. You must not speak 
rudely or play rough games because you would be setting a bad example. He 
would copy you. You show him and teach him the best you know, and he walks 
in your shadow: that is, your influence, your example. 

When we are only little people we walk in the shadow or influence of our parents, 
our teachers, the good and great men and women we read or learn about. They 
are our lights. 

When we grow older we shall learn that they, too, are walking in the shadow 
—the shadow of the True Light, the Light of lights. 

Expression.—Let children draw or model candle, lamp, etc., or try to make 
shadows for themselves. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1917. 
_ THE CALL OF GOD 


Memory Text: He calleth them all by thety names.—PSALM 1474. 
Hymns: 171, 174 H. & C.S.; 36, 57 Hymns for Little Children; 94, 162 Heart 
and Voice; 179, 154 S.S. Hymn Book. 
TEACHER’S REFERENCES: GENESIS 12!-4: (Abram); I SAMUEL 3 (Samuel) ; 
LUKE 240-52 (Jesus) ; MatrHew 10-1-* (The Twelve). 
Introduction.—When I was quite small I used to play a game called, ‘ Puss, 
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puss, give me a drop of water.’ Why it was so called I never discovered. One 
player. was blindfolded in the centre of the space set for the game, and as soon 
as the ‘call’ came the other players tried to change places without being caught. 
by the blindfolded player. If one was caught and the name could be given, 

that one had to be blindfolded in his turn. So the game went on. 

This game is now played with many variations, but I think the most modern 
way is ‘called ‘General Post.’ Each player is given the name of a town. A 
letter is supposed to be sent from town to town, “and as the names are called out 
(London to Liverpool, Paris to Madrid, Belfast to Douglas, etc.) the players so 
named try to change places without being caught by the blindfolded postman. 
At ‘General Post’ everybody must change place with somebody else, and one is 
pretty nearly sure to be caught. If you haven’t tried this game before, try it 
during the week, but remember you must listen for the call “and you must not 
move till you hear your own name. 

Biblical Narrative-—Now I want you to think about stories which tcll of Calls 
and Names. 

The first story tells us that God called Abram from his father’s home and 
told him to go to a far off country, where he should find great blessing. And 
Abram obeyed the call and went, ‘not knowing whither he went.’ 

The next story is about the child Samuel. Samuel was a little servant in 
the Sanctuary, living and sleeping there so that he could attend to his duties. 
One night he was awakened from sleep by hearing his name called, ‘ Samuel,’ 
and he ran to Eli thinking he was wanted. He was told to lie down, but three 
times he heard his name. But ‘ Samuel did not yet know the Lord.’ Then ‘ the 
Lord came and stood and called as at other times,’ and Samuel at last answered 
as Eli had taught him, ‘ Speak, for thy servant heareth.’ 

When Jesus was twelve years old his parents took him to the Feast of the 
Passover at Jerusalem, The Temple was at Jerusalem, and every visitor to 
Jerusalem would be sure to go to the Temple (just as most visitors to London 
would wish to visit Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral). Jesus was 
much impressed by all that he saw and heard, so that he did not notice that his 
parents were leaving. After they had gone some distance on their journey they 
missed their boy and went back to the Temple. There they found him busily 
asking and answering questions. God had called him, and he was trying hard 
to understand all that the Jewish religion stood for. 

We hear nothing more of Jesus until he was a full grown man, but we are quite 
sure that all the between time he was thinking about ‘ His Father’s business,’ 
and he came to the conclusion that it meant a great deal more than he had seen 
at Jerusalem. So he told the people what he thought it meant. Some people 
listened gladly and thought as he did, and so many gathered to hear him that 
Jesus called twelve of his friends to help him in his work. Perhaps you could 
name these friends. 

Application.—Do you think Abraham and Samuel and Jesus heard a voice 
like yours and mine speaking to them ? What do you think they heard? Do 
you think it was a ‘real’ call? Some people call God’s voice ‘Conscience,’ 
others speak of it just as ‘ Holy Thoughts.’ Do you think God speaks to little 
children ? He does not ask us to do impossible things for him. He first calls 
us to bring little duties such as amusing the baby, sharing our toys or picture 
books, answering the knock, and you can tell me quite a number of other things. 
Then, by and by, God asks us to do more difficult things for him, and later on, 
still harder things, but never anything that is too hard for us, 

We have to go out of ourselves: then he promises us a blessing, but we do not 
know how or when we shall receive it. And God is never weary of calling us: 
if we do not hear the first time he calls again and again. 

Expression.—Write or print the Memory Text. 


OVER a wise man’s body even a lion hath power; and over so much as this 
and no more has a tyrant himself any power.--The Ring of Pope Xystus. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, 1917. 
JEALOUSY 


MeEMory TEXT: See that ye love one anothey with a pure heart,—I PETER 122, 

Hymns: 326, 370 H. & C.S.; 62, 113 Hymns for Little Children ; 106, 87 Heart 
and Voice; 361, 160 S.S. Hymn Book. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES: G®@NEsIS 41-13 (Cain and Abel); I Kuines 211-14 
(Naboth’s Vineyard) ; MatrHEw 233-41 (Wicked Husbandmen), 

Introduction.—Once upon a time a little princess was born named Snowhite. 
Her mother died when she was born, and, sometime after, her father married again. 
The new queen was very proud and. vain. She had a magic mirror, which could 
tell her about anyone’s beauty. All went well with Snowhite for a time; but 
as she grew older she grew more and more beautiful, till at last when the queen 
one day questioned the mirror as to the most beautiful person in the kingdom, 
instead of her own, Snowhite’s name was given. This filled the queen’s heart 
with anger and envy. She thought about it so much that her jealousy prompted 
her to get rid of Snowhite ; so a huntsman was ordered to take the child to the 
forest and kill her. She pleaded so hard and her beauty was so great that the 
huntsman allowed Snowhite to run away, and she came to the house of the Seven 
Dwarfs. Here she dwelt for a long time in peace and security, carefully watched 
over and loved by the little men. Many times the queen inquired of her mirror, 
and each time was told Snowhite was the fairest being in the world. Time and 
time again the queen in various evil ways tried to bring about the death of 
Snowhite. At last by means of a cleverly poisoned apple she seemed to have 
succeeded. Snowhite’s beauty was so great the Dwarfs could not bear to hide it ; 
so Snowhite was placed in a glass coffin. One day a prince came by and seeing 
the beautiful lady, begged that he might have her, case and all. In removing 
her to his palace the poisonous morsel was dislodged from her throat, and 
Snowhite recovered. A happy marriage took place. When the queen heard it, 
she stamped so with rage and jealousy that for a punishment she was made to 
wear red hot shoes and go dancing round the world in them. 

That is a very quaint story, and we shall think about it again later. Here 
are others. 

Biblical Narratives——Once there were two brothers named Cain and Abel. 
Each of them brought a gift to offer to God, but because Cain thought that 
God accepted Abel’s offering rather than his, he was filled with hatred and jealousy 
and slew Abel. But the memory of his evil deed would not let him rest, and he 
became a ‘ fugitive and a vagabond in the earth.’ 

Once there was a king named Ahab. Close to his palace a poor man named 
Naboth had a vineyard. Ahab wanted this piece of ground for a garden, and 
because it was near to his dwelling. Naboth neither desired to sell nor exchange 
it. He valued it for its associations. His refusal made Ahab more than ever 
desirous of obtaining the ground, and when he found that Naboth would not 
give it up, he became sulky and disagreeable. With the help of Jezebel, the 
queen, Ahab caused Naboth to be accused of such serious offences that the 
people of the city stoned him to death. Now Ahab was able to take the vineyard, 
but its possession gave him little satisfaction: he could not get rid of his thoughts. 
He did not live long to enjoy it, for shortly after a war broke out and he was killed. 

Jesus told a story of how some gardeners (husbandmen) rented a vineyard. 
Their rental would be paid in fruit. When the harvest came they did not wish 
to give up the fine fruit. They wanted it all for themselves. First the servants 
came for it, but they were ill-treated and sent away. At last the heir to the 
vineyard came to claim his share. When these gardeners saw him they thought 
‘If we were to put him to death there would be no one to claim the vineyard !’ 
So their jealousy and greed caused them to do the evil deed. Do you think 
this could go unpunished ? What do you think they would constantly be think- 
ing about ? 

Application.—Let us go back to our first story. You remember we spoke in 
one of our lessons about ugliness of character. No one can ever think a great 
deal about himself without getting a good deal of that ugliness which is called 


169 
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by various names—selfishness, vanity, and pride. Then this ugliness is changed 
to envy, anger, and jealousy : and it is difficult to say where, or how, it will end. 
But always it is sure to bring with it its own punishment in the shape of restless 
anxiety and burning, torturing thoughts, if nothing else. 

If, however, we ‘ love one another with a pute heart,’ there is no room for selfish- 
ness, so there can be no desire for our own beauty, our own favour, or pleasure, 
or gain above that of everyone else. 

Expression.—Print or write: LovE ONE ANOTHER. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1917. 
BEAUTIFUL BEHAVIOUR 


Memory TEXT: Love as brethren: be pitiful, be couvteous.—I PETER 38. 

Hymns: 1096, 39 H. & C.S.; 51, 96 Hymns for Little Children ; 352, 73 Heart 
and Voice; 253, 249 S.S. Hymn ‘Book. 

TEACHER’S REFERENCES : Rutu 1 (Naomi), 2 (Boaz) ; Acrs 31-9 (Peter and John 
at the Gate Beautiful), 1716-28 (St. Paul on Mars Hill). 

Introduction. —-Last week we spoke of the unhappiness of people who thought 
only of themselves. This week we will speak about people who think of others. 
Here is our first story. 

Once there was a little girl who was very beautiful and lovable. Once in winter- 
time she was sent out into the woods in a thin dress with scarcely any food and 
told she must not return without bringing a basket of strawberries. She set 
out, without complaint, to perform her difficult task. Arrived in the forest she 
saw a cottage out of which peeped three little dwarfs. She greeted them kindly 
and courteously, and they began to ask her questions which she answered modestly. 
They set her tasks to perform which she did willingly and promptly. They asked 
for a share of her scanty meal which she gave ungrudgingly. Then the fairy- 
men considered how they might reward her for her graciousness. The first 
showed her where she could fill her basket with ripe strawberries ; the second said, 
‘For her kindness in sharing, she shall every day become more beautiful’ ; and 
the third said, ‘ For her civility, a gold piece shall drop from her mouth every 
time she speaks.’ So she returned to her own people to enrich them and find great 
joy in the future for herself. 

Biblical Narratives.—Once there was a young woman, named Ruth, who might 
have stayed in her native town and enjoyed prosperity ; because her mother- 
in-law was in sore distress, however, she would not leave her. Together they 
made a long journey to Naomi’s native town, and Naomi was much comforted 
and supported by Ruth’s company. 

‘ Now,’ Ruth thought, ‘I must work for both.’ So she went out into the corn- 
fields to glean. (This will need explanation to town children.) The owner of the 
field was observant and kindhearted, and, when he saw the young stranger work- 
ing industriously, he gave orders that she should be allowed to share the food 
and rest of his ordinary workers. Ruth was very grateful and grew to love Boaz, 
and later, married him. So happiness came to all of them. 

Once Peter and John were going to the Temple to the service. At the entrance 
they saw a poor lame man, who was begging for his living. How sorry they felt 
that he had never known the joy of walking and running and jumping! They 
had no money to give him, but they were able to cure him in the same way that 
Jesus was able to cure people. So they spoke kindly, sympathetic, helpful words 
to the sufferer, and that wrought the marvellous change. 

You will remember how Paul changed from ugliness to beauty of behaviour. 
He wanted everyone he knew to do the same. But he remembered that gentle- 
ness and courtesy was a surer way of getting them to do this than cruelty or rough 
speech. 

mle Paul was waiting at Athens (explain position), and he saw that the 
Greeks were idol worshippers and heathens: so instead of making them angry 
by telling them they were wrong, he asked them to listen while he tried to explain 
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what they only imperfectly understood. In this way, although he did not win 
all, he gained a hearing and persuaded some. 

Applieation.—We have seen how God plans for us, protects us, guides us, how 
he waits for us and helps us. So we think of God as love, pity, gentleness, and 
all that is beautiful. If we follow out God’s plan, we shall try all that we know 
to make our behaviour models of beauty, and to do this, we must always strive 
to be loving, patient, helpful, and courteous. Beautiful behaviour always brings 
its own reward: it enriches others and gives happiness and joy to the one who 
is practising it. 

Expression.—Print or write: Love, Piry, GENTLENESS. 

Mary FRANCIS. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th, 1917. 
VISITING 


Memory Text: I was sick and ye visited me.—MATTHEW 25°38, 

Fiymns: 55, 113 H. & C.S.; 43, 56 Hymns for Little Children ; 367, 91 Heart 
and Voice; 130, 187 S.S. Hymn Book. 

TEACHER'S REFERENCE: MATTHEW 2521-46, 

Introduction.—We hold our Harvest Festivals in church and chapel because 
we all wish to come together to praise God for his goodness to us. How busy 
everybody is the day before, making as beautiful a display as possible! TI like 
to help, but I can only hand the things to the decorators for them to set out: 
I have no taste in decorations. And there is little Savah Berry, too little to do 
anything in church but bring flowers and fruit and vegetables from the friends 
near whom she lives. But everybody is glad to have little Sarah’s help—anybody 
can help ! 

When the festival is over, what is done with all the gifts? The flowers are 
taken to the hospital, and some of the fruit. But some fruit and flowers are taken 
to little homes in back streets because there is somebody ill there, too ill to come 
out to any one of the services. Who carries the fruit and flowers ? Would you 
like to? Are you big enough? You are big enough to tell of anybody who is 
ill in bed. Do you know of anybody ? 

A little girl said one day, ‘ Please, teacher, may I take some flowers and fruit 
to Elijah Leigh?’ ‘Who is Elijah ?’ she was asked: and when she had told all 
she knew the teacher said, ‘I think I had better go myself: will you show me 
the way ?’ 

The two went off together, after the festival, and the teacher found Elijah. 
He was twelve and lived with his father in a narrow court in one of our seaport 
towns. A dismal court, surrounded by dismal cottages which never got much 
light direct from the sun, where nothing ever happened more startling than the 
coming home of a drunken man. 

Elijah lay there on a poor, broken-down bedstead: it hadn’t even castors on 
it, and there was nothing like a chariot about the place—not even a ‘pram’ ; 
Elijah had to lie there, day after day, alone and neglected, often cross and bad- 
tempered. 

He used to run about formerly, and play with the other children in the court and 
in the street: but one day he was run over and never regained the use of his 
legs. When he was brought home from the hospital he had to lie on his back 
and depend on the kindness of neighbours to look after him, for his father was a 
loafer, who cared little about his son. Indeed, Elijah was afraid of his father. 

I cannot tell you what was said on that visit, but Elijah was very, very pleased 
to have visitors, and smiled happily at the sight of the flowers and the fruit. 
The teacher liked him and began to visit him regularly. At first she talked to 
him, told him where she had been and what she had been doing. Then she began 
to tell him of books she had read, and asked him if she should read to him. He 
was really a bright and bonnie boy, who was quick to learn, and he learnt some 
of the strangest things—that he had finger nails to keep clean, and good, strong 
teeth to brush, and hair to keep tidy ; a window that could be opened and cleaned, 
and a bed to keep neat. One book after another found its way into that grimy 
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court, and soon Elijah asked if he might not have them left so that he could read 
for himself. 

At first school stories and stories of adventure were his favourites; then he 
enjoyed reading about men and women who had ‘ done’ things ; and it was about 
that time, I believe, that he began to talk and say what he would be, if only he 
were well and strong. What do you think it was? An artist! He wished to 
paint pictures—and there he lay unable to move from his bed. 

Elijah was lucky in his visitor for she knew how to draw, and sketch from nature, 
and could teach him. She brought him copies, and she brought flowers and 
plants which he tried to draw and paint. It took him a long time, but he became 
quite clever, and people who heard of him and saw his work were pleased to buy 
his sketches and paintings. 

And what of the little girl who first told her teacher about Elijah ? She kept 
friends with him, and was quite surprised to find that Elijah instead of being a 
cross-patch and bad-tempered was growing to be a very nice, pleasant boy. 
She could not understand how it happened, not for a long time: but she did find 
out, and it was so simple—Elijah had found a friend who taught him how to do 
what he loved doing. And that little girl was very happy to think that she had 
been the means of bringing him a real friend. 

For ten years he enjoyed that friendship, before the effects of the accident 
proved more than he could bear and live. 

Bible Narrative-—Jesus draws pictures of those who are friends of his Father : 
‘I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : 
I was a stranger, and ye took me i: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick and 
ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me.’ Jesus had a loving heart 
and knew what he was talking about: his word pictures were true. 

Application.—If you are asked to go stay with a little boy or girl who may not 
go out of doors, if you are asked to go sing your little songs and hymns to some- 
body who must lie still in bed, go cheerfully; never mind about your play— 
that will keep. 

Expression.—Print the words, ‘I WAS SICK AND YE VISITED ME.’ 

J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS—IX 


Personality.—The successful teacher is oftentimes said to succeed by reason 
of his ‘ Personality.’, What exactly makes up ‘ Personality ?’ 

F, L. Clapp, of the University of Illinois, made this the subject of close investi- 
gation and came to the conclusion that there were ten chief qualities. The 
order in which they were placed is extremely intcresting and illuminating. They 
were Address, Personal Appearance, Optimism, Reserve, (Dignity) Enthusiasm, 
Fairness’ (Justice), Sincerity, Sympathy, Vitality, Scholarship, the tenth and 
last in order being Scholarship. 

A study of these qualities leads one to formulate the undermentioned points 
for securing good discipline. 

(1) Acquire a good voice. Learn to speak and to read audibly, clearly, and 
distinctly, and see that the scholars observe the same rule. 

(2) Expect to be obeyed and assume that your pupils desive to obey vou. At 
the same time, as children are neither angels nor demons, be prepared to find 
them occasionally mischievous and disobedient or tiresome, and sometimes un- 
pleasant in manner; in which case 

(3) Don't act hastily or violently. Have as few rules as possible, and these 
specific. The fewer the rules the less temptation there will be to break them. 
When reproof must be administered it should be absolutely impartial. Nothing 
approaching favouritism or bribery should be permitted in dealing with offenders. 

(4) Try to look at‘ happenings’ from the impersonal and detached point of view : 
it allays any possible soreness of feelings and helps to produce an equable calmness 
not easily disturbed. Above all things it is advisable to try to put oneself in 
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the child's place, especially in apparently trivial details, and to keep a sense of 
proportion. 

(5) Enlist the co- operation of the scholars (and, if a superintendent, that of the 
teachers also). Be sparing of praise and blame; but especially of blame. Cul- 
tivate amongst them the sense of responsibility. This does not always minimise 
one’s own personal labour or responsibility—it may add to it—but it has the 
effect of increasing interest and raising self-respect. 

(6) Keep everybody busy. There is very little time for grumpiness, mischief, 
or insubordination if everyone is well employed. Ifa teacher or scholar shows 
some special qualification such as officiating at the piano, keeping the records, 
issuing hymn books, ‘ libraries’ or registers, it will be so much to the good of 
the community if put into use. 

The Good Disciplinarian——Summed up in a few words the good disciplinarian 
is he who can think rapidly, speak definitely, and act promptly as occasion requires. 
Closely connected with the subject of Discipline is that of 

Reward and Punishment.—-Punishment in its various forms as resorted to in 
secular schools is absolutely out of the question, and would be quite undesirable 
even if not so. The Sunday School stands for moral development which is of 
very slow growth—slower in some people than in others. It is the ordinary 
child rather than the ‘ good’ child who needs its influence—the ‘naughty ’ 
child needs it more than either. Unlimited patience and unwearied effort must 
therefore be the keynote of the whole situation. 

Insubordination.—-What can be done with one who is flagrantly insubordinate ? 
Fortunately, he is seldom in evidence. The best thing to do is to create an atmos- 
phere of public opinion against the offence and remove the offender from any 
admirers or adherents. Reason with him in private—never argue im public— 
try to get him to see his mathematical importance as an individual. ‘ The in- 
dividual as a subject is a unit, but as a sovereign he is but a fraction.’ If he still 
persists, then suspend him from attendance until he is ready to admit the error 
of his ways, and to apologise for the trouble he has given. 

Never bribe a child to do that which he ought to do: it ‘cheapens’ both the 
bribe and the one who offers it. 

Rewards are usually given for ‘ attendance and good conduct.’ These I would 
abolish altogether, and here, I expect, I part company with most teachers. 
Punctuality and regularity of attendance are almost wholly dependent upon 
parental control—so if anybody should be given the prize it should be ‘ mother.’ 
Good conduct, being expected, and the norma! condition aimed at, why should 
it be rewarded as if exceptional? But children, bezng children, need encourage- 
ment to persevere. They should, therefore, receive ‘ recognition ’ for any special 
effort made or personal progress and improvement shown. ‘ Recognition’ can 
take a variety of forms. This would, however, probably introduce too many 
difficulties in the average school, since teachers differ so widely in their require- 
ments and assessments, 


1. Prevention is better than cure. Having ‘ sensed ’ an atmosphere of trouble 
what steps would you take to prevent its evidence ? Consult Personal Evperience 
for Questions 4-7. 

2. How would you deal with a case of deliberate disobedience ? 

3. To what extent would you resort to (4) Reward, (») Punishment, of Sunday 
scholars ? 

4. Discuss the merits or demerits of strict, impartial, and lax control. 

s. Why should children be studied individually ? How would this determine 
treatment ? oi : 

6. What do you understand by ‘good’ and ‘bad tone’ ?-—Refer to Notes. 

7. Criticise the attitude of a teacher ‘showing his authority..—Refer to 
Notes. 


A WEAK mind does not accumulate force enough to hurt itself.—O. W. Holmes. 
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BY THE WAY 


I am one of the ‘ Junior children’ ! 
Not very big, you know : 

The ‘Senior Scholars’ are upstairs, 
We learn in the room below. 


The things they read in their Bibles 
We learn in picture and story: 
They read about lilies and sparrows, 
And wise King Solomon’s glory. 


But we see the lilies growing, 
The birds seem to sing and fly: 

For Christ tells the tale in the pictures, 
He points to the sea and the sky. 


They are bigger upstairs than we are, 
But we shall be up to them soon, 

As surely as day follows darkness, 
And morning grows into noon. 


And down below-stairs the ‘ Juniors’ 
Are learning the lesson of life— 
To be gentle and loving and courteous 

And never to cherish strife. 


A long time ago in Judea 
A blessing to children was given— 
Don’t you think Christ would like the 
* Juniors ’ 
To be fit for the Kingdom of Heaven? 
—J ge 


~ 


New Hymn Boox.—It will greatly 
help the Association if schools will 
send word how pressing their need is 
and how many copies they are likely 
to require. It will not be possible to 
issue the new book at less than a Is. 
net per copy. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TIon, Mrs. Blake Odgers, in a commu- 
nication to ministers and superinten- 
dents, draws attention to an important 
letter issued by the Manchester Dis- 
trict Associaton, which urges that our 
boys and girls should not be sent out 
on any kind of service for the country 
without being prepared against the 
many new and grave temptations with 
which they may be confronted. She 
suggests that the need for sympathetic 
instruction in moral questions begins 
at an even earlier age than eighteen. 
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If any boys and girls leave Day School 
with no high standard of life and con- 
duct, no pure and wholesome ideas as 
to the relationship between the sexes, 
no sense of personal responsibility as 
the future citizen’s of God’s world, a 
mere series of moral lessons will not 
deeply impress them nor greatly affect 
their view of life and conduct. There- 
fore it is urged upon superintendents 
and teachers of classes, from 12 years 
old and upwards, to bear always in 
mind the urgent need for right and 
definite teaching, of moral and religious 
principles. 

CHEER OH!—I am quite enjoying 
myself here—next to nothing to do, 
and less to eat! That is the only 
trouble, the food; but we have a 
Y.M.C.A. hut to which we go both for 
spiritual and bodily help. I think the 
main body go for bodily help. I go 
for both, as it is a nice hut and nice 
people run it. I like the ‘life’ the 
best of all, as there are hundreds of 
mén here from all parts, and most are 
of the working class,’ 


1. 


THE TITLE PAGE AND CONTENTS for 
Volume LV 4s in preparation. Send 1d. 
stamp to Mr. Hare, Essex Hall, and a 
copy will be.sent to you for binding. 
Bound copies of Volume IV may be 
had, price 1/- net, postage extra. 


A CuILp’s BELIEF ABouT Gop. The 
lessons by Rev. J. Collins Odgers are 
being reproduced in handy pamphlet 
form, price 3d. Order at once. 
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AN APPEAL TO YOUTH; A WORK WORTH DOING 


Most ministers of religion have moments when they question the value of the 
work they are supposed to do. Ministers are privileged persons of society, and 
the justification of the privilege is not always apparent. The work of other 
men flows in response to clear and definite demands: their labour is not without 
return. The bricklayer, the tailor, the grocer, the farmer, answer the needs of 
the community: they are necessary to the comfort, the decent appearance, the 
physical well-being of the constituent members of society. But the Minister of 
religion traffics in the intangible: he is concerned with principalities and powers 
and spiritual values which lie hid in personality. He would find it difficult to 
prove that his labour was necessary, and that the misery, nakedness and poverty 
of the soul of his fellows was a legitimate justification of his life. Yet, truth to 
tell, the work undertaken by the minister is, so far as real happiness and progress 
are concerned, all-important. For the Minister is concerned with the cultivation 
of the religious life, the furthering of the spiritual relations in which man stands 
to God. And because these are fundamental to all true living, so the work of 
the ministry appeals as of primary significance. To help a man to think clearly, 
to steady his gaze on the things that matter, to aid in a spiritual interpretation of 
life so that art and beauty and history and science be regarded as a divine 
revelation, to lead the soul of man into the very presence chamber of the Almighty 
—these are the task and privilege of the minister of religion. No other work 
transcends it in importance; for the soul of man is the way to the salvation of 
the world. 

Ministers of religion, men who are willing to live the simple life of toil and 
trust, who are uncareful of ease or position or even comfort, are needed to prove 
the efficacy of a religion whose essence is communion with God, and whose 
practice is the kingdom o1 heaven. 

The challenge is to the idealist, to the visionary, who would have his vision 
actualized of righteousness, peace and love. The Ministry invites you to a life 
of studious toil, to unremitting thought for others, to patient waiting upon the 
issues of your labour, to buffetings and disappointments, and it may be to 
grievous hardship. But it also invites you to share the joys of the holy life, 
to the thrill of high thoughts, to the glorious intimacies of the spirit in which 
manhood is proved and purified, and to that fine fellowship of labour in which 
God is the meaning, the end, and the process. 


W. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER. 


[Principal McLachlan, M.A., D.D., 1s prepared to addvess Sunday School 
Unions and Associations on “ The Work and Worth of the Ministry.’’] 


There should be some to watch and keep alive all beautiful beliefs,—Henry 
David Thoreau, 
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LESSON NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


Primary Department (ages 5 to 8) 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 1923 


LEND A HAND 


ScRIPTURE READING: NEHEMIAH 211-38, 
Hymns: Oh, what can little hands do ? 

Sing we of the Golden City (first three verses). 
Memory Text: Let us vise up and build—NEHEMIAH 238. 

Building.—Do you ever play at building houses ? Perhaps you have a box of 
‘ bricks,”” wooden or stone. And have you watched the workmen building real 
houses of real bricks and stones ? What do they use that ‘you don’t, in your 
building ? They must have mortar, to hold the bricks together tightly; for a 
house to live in must be firm and strong. 

City Walis——When the workmen are building a new house, sometimes they 
make a wall round the garden too, to keep out thieves and other dangers. Did 
you ever hear of a whole town with a wall round it ? In the olden times nearly 
every city had its wall to keep out enemies; and where the roads went in there 
were great gates, that could be shut fast. 

Jerusalem,—We read to-day about a city whose walls and gates were all 
broken down. The king of Persia had come with his soldiers against Jerusalem, 
and they burnt and destroyed a great deal of the city, and carried away many 
of the people to be prisoners; but some were left behind. Now Nehemiah was 
one of those carried off; he had got on well, and was a servant of the great king 
of Persia. But when someone came from Jerusalem and told him how miserable 
his old friends at home were, and how the wall of Jerusalem was broken down, 
and the gates burned with fire, he could not bear it; and he begged the king to 
let him go home and try to build up the wall and the gates. The king agreed, 
and sent soldiers with him, to guard him on the way. 

Round the Walls.—When Nehemiah came to Jerusalem, he did not at first 
tellanyone what he had come for, But one night he went out, and rode upon his 
donkey all round the walls of the city, and past the gates, to see how things were. 
He found everything a heap of ruins, broken stones and burnt wood; in one 
place the donkey could not even get past, the way was so blocked up. When 
Nehemiah had seen everything, he called his people together, and said, ‘‘ You see 
how bad everything is now; come, let us build up the wall again.” He did not 
say ‘‘Let us go and find some workmen and pay them to build for us.” They 
had no friends round about, and no money to spare. But he wanted them all 
to “lend a hand ”’ themselves, and do the work between them. 

Lending a Hand.—So they did; Nehemiah had made them feel brave and 
strong again, and they said, ‘‘ Let us rise up and build.’”” Each man and his 
family took a little piece to do; if they lived near the wall, they took the part 
just by their own house. The story tells the names of all the different people 
who helped, and the bit that each of them did. It was hard work, and dangerous 
too; for their enemies round about were jealous and did not want the wall 
built up again, and by and by the people had to work with their spears and 
swords close by, ready to fight too when it wasneeded. But at last the work was 
all safely finished, the wall and the gates; and then they had a great festival. 
They made two processions, half going round the wall one way and half the other; 
and when they came together, they stood still and sang hymns of praise to God, 
so loud and clear that people could hear it faraway. And how glad and proud 
all the builders were, then, that they had done something to build up the wall of 
Jerusalem ! 

The Golden City.—We cannot all help to build our town like that. Sometimes 
we do see a new building being made, and if it is a beautiful one we are glad; we 
should like people to come and say ‘‘ What a fine town this is!” But how 
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many things it takes to make a really beautiful city ! Suppose there were fine 
buildings, but nasty dirty streets, and harsh noises, and (worst of all) cruel men 
and women and quarrelling boys and girls! The strangers who came would 
want to run away again. So after ali there 7s some “‘ building ”’ we can all do— 
in our own town, or wherever we go—to make the real Golden City that is all 
beautiful and bright and good. (Let the children suggest ways in which they 
can “lend a hand.’’) 
Expression Work.—Draw or model a wall, with a gate, 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 9th, 1923 
ALL NATIONS 


SCRIPTURE READING: ACTS 826-31, 35.38, 
Hymns: Marching with the heroes. 
Above the clear blue sky. 
MeEmory TExt: Peace, peace, to him that is far off and to him that is near.— 
IsataAu 5719, 

Different Colours and Nations.—Have you ever seen a black man ? Who can 
tell me where the black people come from ? What other different coloured 
people can you tell of ? Where do they live ? There are many people, too, who 
are white-skinned like us, yet they speak and act differently, because they come 
from different places; we say they belong to other mations. (Get examples from 
the children.) 

The Black Man.—Our reading to-day is about a black man, who was one of 
the servants of a black queen. Although he was of a different nation and lived 
in the hot land of Ethiopia far away, he knew some of the Jews, and worshipped 
God as they did. Ouce he had travelled in his carriage all the way to Jerusalem 
to worship in the temple; and on his journey home again he was sitting in his 
carriage resting and reading the book of Isaiah in the Jews’ Bible. Just 
then, there came along Philip, who had been one of the followers of Jesus, 
and was travelling to tell other people about him and his wise, loving words. 
When he saw what the Ethiopian was reading, he knew that he would be able 
to understand about Jesus too; so he stopped, and told him all that he could. 
And the black man, when he heard, said he would be a follower of Jesus too, and 
asked Philip to baptize him in the pool of water that was near. 

Helping One Another.—So Philip helped that black man, from far away, to 
be better and happier. And I daresay when the black man reached home he 
told his friends what he had heard, and so they were made better as well. Nowa- 
days good men and women go over the sea to far countries, to help and teach the 
black and brown and yellow people; that is much better than going to fight them 
or make them slaves, as people often used to do. And what can those foreign 
and different coloured folk do for us ? Well, for one thing, they grow dates and 
bananas and tea and sugar, and many things that would not do here if we 
tried to grow them, and send them over the sea to feed us. Can you think of 
any other things that come to us from lands far away ? You see people of all 
mations can help each other in different ways. When the poor Japanese had their 
houses destroyed by the great earthquake, ever so many people, all over the 
world, sent money and food to help them. 

Strangers.—Suppose you went away all by yourself to a far country, where you 
couldn’t understand what the people said, and their ways were strange. Would 
you not feel lonely ? If foreign people come here among us, they often feel lonely 
too. It would be very unkind to laugh at any of them because they look and 
speak strangely or have queer ways. We must remember that people are 
different in different countries. If we could understand each other better, we 
could all be friends—just as the different boys and girls at school make friends— 
and then we should really have ‘“‘ peace on earth,” (Recall lesson for Nov. 11th.) 
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Story.—Not long ago a big German steamer was crossing the sea, when a 
storm arose; the ship was wrecked, and at first it seemed as if all the people would 
be drowned. Most of those on board were Germans, but there was one English- 
man too; and this man, as soon as he knew of the great danger, did all he could 
to cheer up the other people, helping them to get into the boats, and not minding 
at allabout himself. Though they could not understand all he said, the German 
people knew what he meant, and felt that he was a good and kind man. The 
people were saved, and afterwards the captain of the ship wrote to England to 
say how splendidly brave this Englishman had been, and how all the Germans 
would like to thank him forit. That story makes us feel very glad, because we 
see that even when nations have been enemies, like the English and the Germans, 
they can learn to be friends again ; and such brave, kind deeds help to make peace. 

Expression Work.—Draw the ship, or the Ethiopian sitting in his carriage. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER léth, 1923 
EVERGREENS 


SCRIPTURE READING: ISAIAH 5510-13, 
Hymns: Let us with a gladsome mind. 
God make my life a little light. 
Memory TExtT: O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good, for his mercy en- 
dureth for evey.—PSALM 136}. 

To the Teacher.—Bring specimens of evergreens of different kinds; see that 
the leaves are glossy and clean, and that some berries are there too. Let the 
children examine them, and name those they know. 

Winter Green.—Do you remember the twigs we looked at last month, with the 
tiny buds on them ? (Recall November 25th.) These twigs are very different 
looking, for although it is winter they still have their leaves on. If we go out in 
the woods or the park and see some of these trees among the others, how green 
they look, now that all the rest are brown and bare! Other kinds of trees have 
to drop their leaves in winter, and have a rest from growing; but God has made 
these able to keep theirs on all the yearround. Before the old leaves wither and 
fall off, new light green ones will grow to take their place. So we call these trees 
by a very pretty name, ‘‘ever-green.” 

Decorations.—When Christmas is coming, we are glad to have the ever- 
greens to make our home and school and church look beautiful. What sort do 
you think the prettiest for decorations ? We nearly always try to get some 
holly; it is so bright, with its shining pointed leaves and its red berries looking 
like tiny lamps among the green. Could we eat the berries ? No, we must take 
care not to try! These berries of evergreens are no good to feed us, like other 
fruit; but they can help us in another way, by making us happy and cheery 
in the dark winter days. 

Ever Faithful, Ever Sure.—Don’t you think the birds are glad that some trees 
still have leaves, so that they can find a warm, dry shelter when the rain and 
snow are coming down ? They can eat the berries too, although we can’t. So the 
evergreens help them to be happy, as well, in winter. The red berries seem to 
say, ‘‘ Here is something still bright and beautiful, although the summer flowers 
have gone and the spring ones have not yet come.’’ Our hymn to-day says God’s 
mercies are “‘ ever faithful, ever sure ’’; He is always kind, to us and to the birds 
and all creatures, all the year round. 

Story.—Bobby and Betty set off, one Saturday before Christmas, to the 
woods where they could get branches of holly and trails of ivy for decorating 
the house. They soon had a great bundle, and carried it home between them; 
the holly was prickly, and they had to take care. As they passed by old Granny 
Carter’s cottage, the nurse who looked after her was coming out. ‘‘ What 
pretty holly}! ’’ she said; ‘‘ poor old Granny would like to have some, I know, 
but there is nobody to fetch her any.” 
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When Bobby and Betty got home, they asked mother if they might take some 
of their holly in to the old lady. She said “‘ Yes,” so off they went very happily; 
and soon Granny Carter, as she lay in bed, saw two little rosy faces peeping in 
at the door, and in came two little people with a big bundle of glossy holly. 
“Eh, dear!” said she, “ I never thought anyone would bring me any holly this 
year ! I thought my Christmas would be sad and lonesome, but you have cheered 
me up, my dears. The berries are so bright, and your bonny faces are brighter 
still. Now I shall know that there are still some kind people who think of me 
though I’m old and lonely; and so I shall have a happy Christmas after all.” 

Expression Work.—Draw a sprig of holly with leaves and berries. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 23rd 1923 
THE LIGHT OF CHRISTMAS 


SCRIPTURE READING: MATTHEW 2!-2,8-11, 

Hymns: Silent night! peaceful night ! 
Waken, Christian children. 

MeEmory Text: We saw his stay.—Matvt. 22. 

The Star.—It is very near Christmas now. If you go out to-morrow you will 
see the evergreens all about, and beautiful presents in the shops, and happy faces 
which are best of all! In the evening, look up into the sky, away from all the 
bright shops and street-lamps; and if there are no clouds, perhaps you will see 
tiny points of light twinkling there—the stays. That makes us think about our 
Bible story to-day—the wonderful story of that great star which led the wise 
men from the east to come and find their King, the little baby Jesus. (Repeat 
the story.) 

Guiding Lights.—Do the stars lead people now ? Yes; the sailors on the sea 
and travellers in lonely places often watch the stars to find out the right way to 
go. And they make us all feel happier and safer in the dark, when we see them 
shining above us like tiny lamps—God’s own lamps that He has put there in the 
sky to shine after the great sun has gone. But the other lamps shine brightly 
too, and look larger than the stars because they are sonear. Do you ever watch 
the lamp-lighter going along, lighting up one after another ? How much happier 
the road seems, as soon as the lamps come twinkling out ! The red and green lights 
on th railway guide the drivers of trains; and at sea the sailors watch for the 
great flashes from lighthouses. (Get other instances of guiding lights.) 

The Light of the World.—The wise men from the east brought their presents 
to the baby Jesus because they knew he was to be a great King by and by. 
Now many, many people call him their King, and try to live as he did. He is 
like a g eat bright star to guide us and to show us what todo. But Jesus knew 
that the re have to be a great many lights—large and small—to make the world 
all bright; and he said to his friends: ‘‘ Let your light shine.” If we all try to 
let ouy light shine, and be kind and loving this Christmas, we shall be like the 
little candles on the Christmas-tree, all helping to brighten the room and make 
everyone happy. 

“« Jesus bids us shine with a pure clear light, 
Like a little candle burning in the night; 
In this world of darkness we must shine— 
You in your small corner, and I in mine.” 

Story——A busy mother was hurrying home on Christmas Eve, with her basket 
full of good things; and on top lay a box of little coloured candles, to light up the 
Christmas tree. As she hastened along, one little yellow candle fell out! It 
lay on the road in the darkness, very sad and lonely, and thought ‘‘ Now nobody 
will light me, and I shall not see the party or share in the fun atall.” Just then 
a man came along the road, swinging a lantern that was nearly out; and by its 
dim light he spied the little yellow candle at his feet, and picked it up. ‘‘ What 
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luck!’ he said; “here is a candle that will just do for my lantern’; and he 
blew out the old stump, fitted the new candle in, and litit up. He was a wood- 
cutter, and lived in a hut in the lonely forest. By the light of the little candle he 
soon found his way home; and at his door he stopped and said, ‘‘ What a dark 
night it is—no stars to be seen ! Nobody could find the path through the woods 
without a light. I willleave my lantern outside, to show the way in case anyone 
comes along.’’ So he went in; and the little yellow candle was left burning in 
the dark night all alone. ‘‘ What is the use of my shining here ? ’”’ it thought; 
“nobody will come along this lonely way.’’ But presently there were footsteps ; 
a traveller did come; he was trying to find his way to the village over the hill. 
When he came near, he cried, ‘‘ Why it is a little candle! All the way up the hill 
I have been watching this light, and it has guided me. Now I can keep straight 
on till I get to the village for the Christmas party my friendsare giving. Thank 
you, little candle, for your light !’’ So he went on; and the little yellow candle 
burned more clearly than ever, and was glad that it had helped to make Christmas 
bright for somebody. 
Expression Work.—Draw a star, and a candle. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30th, 1923 
KEEPING ON 


SCRIPTURE READING: NUMBERS 141-9, 
Hymns: Another year has passed away. 
Lead us, heavenly Father. 
Memory Text: J will not forget thy word.—PsaiLm 1191}. 

After Christmas.—Did you all have a happy Christmas ? I expect you still 
have decorations up at home, and the new toys and other presents are about. 
But soon they will have to be put away, and after New Year you will be going 
back to school again. New Year, and old school! You see although it will be 
another year, still many things will go on just the same. 

Moving On.—Next Sunday will be the first of the new year, and we shall have 
moved on from 1923 to 1924. Can we go back again ? No, time is one of the 
things that keep going forward; we see the hands of the clock moving on always, 
and even if the clock were stopped the day would goon. So we goon too, getting 
a little bit older and bigger every day. 

The Long Journey.—Our Bible reading to-day is about some people who were 
tired of going on. The Israelites were marching on a long, long journey, from 
the land of Egypt (where they had been slaves) through the great wild desert 
to the beautiful ‘‘ Promised Land ”’ of Canaan where they were to live. Moses 
and his brother Aaron and sister Miriam were their brave leaders. At first all the 
people were glad to be out of Egypt, and eager to march onward. But soon they 
grew tired, and when it was hard to get food and water in the wilderness they 
wanted to go back to the good things they could buy in Egypt. Moses kept 
telling them that God was still taking care of them; and food and water did come 
in wonderful ways. At last they were not far from the land of Canaan; and a 
few strong men went on in front with Joshua and Caleb to ‘‘spy out the land.” 
They came back with a great bunch of grapes, so large that two men had to carry 
it slung on a pole between them. ‘This is some of the fruit of the land,” they 
said. But they said, too, that the people there were very strong and fierce. 
The Israelites were frightened at once, forgot about the fine fruit and all the 
good things they were going to, and thought only of the enemies they would 
find waiting there. When Moses and Aaron tried again to cheer them up, they 
even threw stones at them. Because they were so afraid, it was all the harder for 
them to get into the ‘“‘ Promised Land ’’; and Miriam and Aaron and Moses, 
all died before the people did reach it. You see they made everything difficult 
because they did not like to keep on in the way they were going. 

The New Year.—We are not afraid of meeting enemies as we go on; and we 
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know that God will take care of us in the New Year, for He is “ever faithful, 
ever sure.”” But there are some things we have to keep on, and not get tired of, 
even if they seem rather hard. When you go back to school, teacher will want 
to know if you remember some of the old lessons—and if you have forgotten 
how to sit still and quiet ! When you put away the Christmas decorations and 
toys, are you going to put away the nice ‘‘ Christmassy ” ways too, or keep on 
being loving and kind ? (Let the children add suggestions.) 

Story.—Christian was a “ pilgrim ” going on his long journey to the Holy City. 
One day he met two other men coming back along the road, very frightened. 
“Do not go on,” they said, “‘ there are two lions in the way!” It was getting 
dark, and Christian was afraid too; but he kept on still, and by and by he did 
come to two fierce lions, waiting for him right in the midst of the narrow path. 
There was a little house just by, and a good man named Watchful was looking 
out there. When he saw Christian stopping and ready to turn back, he said, 
“Do not be afraid ! The lions are chained, and if you walk in the very middle of 
the path they cannot touch you.” Christian was still frightened, but he did as 
he was told, and kept on in the vevy middle of the path; and the lions roared 
dreadfully, one on this side and one on that, but the chains were just too short 
for them to reach him. So he came safely through afterall. (From the Pilgvim’s 
Progress.) 

Expression Work.—Draw Christian between the two lions. 

Dorotuy TARRANT. 


Junior and Senior Classes 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 1923 
THE GOSPEL OF THE LORD’S PRAYER 
THE MOST DiFFICULT PETITION 


SCRIPTURE READING: MaTTHEW 623. 
Memory VERSE: “I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none.” —MACBETH. 

Lead us not into Temptation, but Deliver us from Evil.—When you first think 
about it, you may feel surprised that Jesus prayed thus. The prayer is addressed 
to a Father. Tempting others into sin is not the work of the best kind of man. 
Ts God not quite as good as the best kind of man? Does this petition suggest a 
doubt of God’s fatherly love and goodness ? Before we answer these questions, 
we must ask and answer another, What ts the real nature of temptation ? 

Temptation—We sometimes speak of ‘‘tempting circumstances.’’ What 
do we mean ? We are apt to think that the only facts in temptation are outside 
ourselves. ‘That is not really the case. Let us put it in a very simple way. 
Try to tempt a horse to the wrong side of the road by offering him a book; you 
would fail. Offer oats to the animal; the result would be different. Why ? 
Because, in the first case, there is no inner desire corresponding to the outward 
fact. If we had no inner desires, outward facts could not tempt us. The veal 
cause of temptation ts within ourselves. That is a fact which we must not overlook 
in considering this petition in the pattern prayer of Jesus. re 

The Spirit of the Lord’s Prayer.—We shall get a false idea of this petition if 
we isolate it from the rest of the prayer. We must decide what it means in the 
light of the whole prayer. We must carry our minds back to the lessons for 
November and recollect what they taught us about the spirit of the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘Thy will be done ”—that means doing something for God. “ Give us 
this day our daily bread ’’—that indicates our willingness to work with God. 
The spirit of the whole prayer may be expressed in the words “I will do things 
for God.”” We have seen that the cause of temptation is within ourselves. To 
Jesus this petition was evidently a resolve to keep, with God’s help, the desires 
of the heart pure and in accord with the divine will. If we think of the petition 
in this way we shall not see in it any doubt of the fatherly love of God. 
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The Disciplined Life——When we offer this prayer sincerely we are expressing 
our readiness to live a disciplined life. We live this life when we try to do those 
things which serve the coming of a nobler race—those things which help mankind 
to journey towards the best that is yet to be. There is a verse in a hymn which 
we sing at the close of the year, about the bells on New Year’s Eve. 


‘Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Our life is true if the things we do will help to make the dream of the man 
(Tennyson) who wrote ‘that verse come true. 

The Theologian’s Tale-——Upon what principle shall we act in order that 
our life may grow more noble day by day? Do you remember Longfellow’s 
poem, The Theologian’s Tale? Perhaps you know it under another title—The 
Legend Beautiful. It is about a very devout monk whose greatest desire was to 
see his Lord. He spent much time in his cell, praying for a visit from the Holy 
One. The day came when One more beautiful than any, the monk had seen 
appeared “‘in that narrow cell of stone.’, Just as the Beautiful Vision entered, 
a bell rang. The monk knew what it meant. The poor were at the monastery 
gate. His duty was to minister to their necessity. He hesitated. What 
should he do ? Now the vision had come, must he miss it? He went and 
ministered to the poor. When he returned, 


‘““ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled !” 
That is what the Vision said.” 


The principle of the best kind of life is—to do that which serves the need of our 
fellow men. (Tolstoi’s story Where Love is, God is, illustrates the same point.) 

Overcoming Temptation.—This is not something which we ask God to do 
for us. It is something which we do for God. It is keeping our desires in 
harmony with the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. 


For the Seniors 


Ask the children to give instances of men who have given themselves to the 
service of noble desires. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 9th, 1923 
THE OTHER WISE MAN 


MeEmory VERSE: ‘‘ Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul 
May keep the path, but will not reach the goal ; 
While he who walks in love may wander fay, 
Yet God will bring him where the blessed are.” 
—HEnrRy VAn Dyke. 

Note to Teachers.—This lesson is a brief outline of ‘‘ The Story of the Other 
Wise Man,” by Henry Van Dyke. We hope that each teacher will think it worth 
while to read the complete story which is published in a pleasing manner by 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers at two shillings and sixpence. 

The Wise Men from the East—You know the story of the Three Wise Men 
who journeyed from afar to offer their gifts at the manger-cradle of Jesus 
(Matthew 21-11), Have you heard the story of the Other Wise Man ? He also 
saw the star in its rising, and set out to follow it, but he did not arrive in time 
to offer his gifts to the little baby in Bethlehem. 

The Sign in the Sky.—In the days of Herod the king, a good man named 
Artaban dwelt in Persia. He was a follower of a great religious teacher Zoro- 
aster, and believed that the stars were the best guides of men. They watched 
for the appearance of new stars which should tell them more about the divine 
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will. Artaban was a more eager watcher than the rest; he had read an ancient 
prophecy which told of a star which should herald the coming of one who should 
be greater even than Zoroaster. Together with three friends, Casper, Melchior 
and Balthazar (the three men of the Bible story) he had resolved to follow the 
new star when it appeared, and, in order to lose no time in doing so, he had 
selected the gifts which he should take as offerings to the great one. Do you 
remember the gifts mentioned in the Bible story? Gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. Artaban’s gifts were to be a sapphire, a ruby, and a pearl. The Three 
Wise Men were watching at the Temple of the Seven Spheres, at Borsippa, in 
Babylonia, and immediately the star appeared Artaban, who dwelt in the city 
of Ecbatana, was to join his friends at Borsippa. Then, they would go where 
the star led them. 

_ By the Waters of Babylon.—Immediately the star appeared Artaban set forth, 
riding upon Vasda, the swiftest of his horses. He had far to travel—a hundred 
and fifty parasangs. His friends had promised to wait until a certain time. 
If he did not arrive by midnight on the tenth day after the star’s appearance 
they would go without him. At nightfall of the tenth day Artaban arrived at 
Babylon. He was now a three hours’ journey from the Temple of the Seven 
Spheres. The way led through a grove of date-palms. Vasda travelled at a 
steady pace. Suddenly the horse stood stock-still before a dark object in the 
shadow of the last palm-tree. Artaban dismounted. A stranger—one of the 
Hebrew exiles—had fallen ill by the way. Artaban was much perplexed. If 
he stayed to help this stranger he might not reach Borsippa at the appointed 
hour. He allowed pity to have its way with him. He stayed to minister to a 
stranger’s necessity. When he reached Borsippa he found a message: “‘ We 
have waited past the midnight, and can delay no longer; we go to find the King. 
Follow us across the desert.’”? Artaban was much discouraged: his horse was 
spent: he was without food. Before he could follow his friends he had to return 
to Babylon, sell his sapphire, and make provision for the journey. 

For the Sake of a Little Child——Guided by the star, Artaban at iength reached 
Bethlehem. Talk with the people told him that his friends had visited a newly- 
born child. His friends had offered their gifts and departed. The little child 
had been taken away by his parents. They had gone towards Egypt. While 
Artaban was talking with a woman in her cottage, the news spread that soldiers 
were in the town slaying the baby-children. The woman pleaded with Artaban 
to save her child. Artaban offered his ruby as a bribe to the captain. The 
house was not searched. For the sake of a little child the Wise Man parted 
with the second of his gifts. 

In the Hidden Way of Sorrow.—Day after day, year after year, Artaban fol- 
lowed in the steps of the little child whose parents fled from the terror in Bethle- 
hem. Many times he drew near to the great prophet, but somehow always 
managed to be just too late. Yet, though his heart was sad, he continued the 
quest, holding fast to his one remaining gift, a pearl of great price. 

Jerusalem.—tThree and thirty years have passed since Artaban left his home 
in Persia. Now he mingles with the crowd in Jerusalem. The people are going 
to see an execution outside the city. The old man follows them. A troop of 
Macedonian soldiers appears. They are dragging a young girl who is to be sold 
as a slave to pay the debts of her father who has recently passed away. She 
cries to Artaban: ‘‘ Save me from worse than death.’” Artaban parts with his 
precious pearl. If ever he comes before the King he must come without a gift. 

Suddenly the sky darkens, and a strange noise is heard. The walls of the 
houses rock to and fro. Dust clouds fill the air. The soldiers flee in terror. 
The Wise Man and the girl crouch beneath a wall. The old man seems to the 
girl to be talking to someone, “ Not so, my Lord, for when saw I thee an 
hungered, and fed thee ? Or thirsty, and gave thee to drink? Three and thirty 
years have I looked for thee; but I have never seen thy face, nor ministered to 
thee, my King.’’ He ceased, and the old man and the maid heard a sweet voice 
gently say: ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, Inasmuch as thou hast done it wnto one of 
the least of these my brethven, thou hast done it unto me.” 
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Artaban’s journey was ended. His treasures were accepted. The Other 
Wise Man had found the King. 

(The following notes may be helpful to teachers in dealing with questions which 
may arise from the telling of the story.) 

Zoroastrianism.—The religion of Persia previous to the conversion of the 
Persians to Mohammedanism. It is traditionally derived from its great prophet 
Zoroaster (fl. about 1000 B.c.). Sacred literature—the Zend-Avesta. It 
teaches that the lord of light, Ormazd, carries on a ceaseless war against Ahriman 
and the hosts of evil spirits who dwell in darkness. Ormazd created man to 
help him. 

Parasang.—A Persian measure of length, varying in different times and 
places. Its ancient value, according to Herodotus and Xenophon, was thirty 
stadia. Accepting this valuation, the parasang is equal to nearly 34 miles. The 
length of Artaban’s journey would be about 525 miles. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16th, 1923 
TWO CENTURIES BEFORE THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


Memory VERSE: Be swift to heavy ; and let thy life be sincere. If thou hast under- 
standing, answer thy neighbour ; tf not, lay thy hand upon 
thy mouth.—EccLESIASTICcus 511-12, 

Between the Old and New Testaments.—Men used to speak of “the four 
silent centuries ’? between the Old and the New Testaments. That statement 
was made when men knew less than they do now about the times in which the 
Old and New Testament books were written. The period between the Testa- 
ments is not nearly so lengthy. The modern scholar believes that between the 
latest book of the Old Testament and the earliest of the New Testament there 
passed a period of not less than 150 years. With a fair degree of accuracy we 
may speak of this time as the ‘“‘two centuries before the first Christmas.”’ 

The Silent Centuries——Men made a great mistake when they spoke of these 
centuries as ‘‘silent.’’ The heroic age did not end with Old Testament times 
and begin again in the days of Jesus. Thoughtful men were not banished from 
the world for nigh two hundred years. Dr. Charles (“‘ Between the Old and 
New Testaments,” p. 8) says, ‘“‘ Recent research has shown that no such period 
of silence ever existed. In fact, we are now in a position to prove that these 
two centuries were in many respects centuries of greater spiritual progress than 
any two that had preceded them in Israel.” 

The Apoerypha.—What were men doing or saying during these miscalled 
“silent ’’ centuries ? We may learn something of their deeds and thoughts 
from that collection of writings known as ‘“‘The Apocrypha.’’ Early Christian 
thought was greatly influenced by these books. Scholars who have given much 
time to the subject tell us that there is good reason to believe that the writers of 
Luke, Acts, the Epistle of James, the Pauline Epistles, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews were acquainted with, and indebted to, at least some of the books of 
the Apocrypha. 

The Apocrypha and Modern Literature——While speaking of the influence of 
the Apocrypha, it is interesting to note one or two cases of more recent indebted- 
ness to it. In The Merchant of Venice, Shylock cries: 


‘“A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel ! 
O wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! 
The reference is not to the Old Testament book, Daniel, but to The History of 
Susanna in the Apocrypha. Milton in Paradise Lost refers to 
“ Asmodeus with the fishy fume 


That drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse 
Of Tobit’s son,”’ 


The story of Tobit is found in the Apocrypha. 
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Heroie Deeds.—The first Book of the Maccabees tells the story of a subject 
people and their refusal to worship the god of their conquerors, In 175 B.c. the 
Jews were tributary to the Syrian King—Antiochus Epiphanes. In Jerusalem 
he sought to establish the worship of Zeus instead of that of Jehovah. Sabbath- 
keeping and many other Jewish practices were forbidden. The standard of 
revolt was raised by an aged priest named Matathias. He refused to worship 
the foreign god. With his five sons he fled to the mountains. This handful of 
brave men drew others to them. From the mountains they troubled their 
conquerors. Matathias, unable to bear the weight of age and anxiety, died, 
charging his sons to lay down their lives for their faith. The leadership fell to 
his son Judas Maccabaeus. Maccabaeus means the hammer of his foes. Round 
Judas rallied 6,000 men who preferred death to unfaithfulness. The Jewish 
armies gained two surprising victories over the greater might of the Syria. A 
third army, 60,000 strong, came against the rebels. Judas, like Gideon, winnowed 
his forces. He made the old proclamation that none should go forth to battle 
who were timid and faint-hearted. The Syrians fled in terror before a surprize 
attack. Judas won religious freedom for his people. The next step was to gain 
civil independence. Judas fell early in the struggle. With a following of eight 
hundred men Judas was overwhelmed by weight of numbers. “If our time has 
come,’”’ said he, ‘“‘let us die manfully; let us not stain our honour.’’ The eight 
hundred were not driven from the field, but lay dead upon it. The struggle 
did not end with the death of Judas. The further history of the Maccabean 
revolt must be read in the book itself. 

Noble Thoughts.—The Apocrypha proves that during the two centuries be- 
fore the first Christmas men were thinking noble thoughts as well as doing 
heroic deeds. Two of the books, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, contain many 
noble thoughts finely expressed. Time will not permit us to speak of both: 
we will have just a brief talk about the latter. 

Ecelesiasticus.—The name recalls an Old Testament book, Ecclesiastes, but 
the two books differ altogether in form, in spirit and in tendency; and of the 
two Ecclesiasticus is the nobler book. The book contains the wise sayings of 
Jesus Ben-Sirach, a learned Jew, who was well versed in his national literature, 
and had travelled very considerably. It deals with every-day problems of 
conduct. The following thoughts from the book are worthy of consideration :— 

The Importance of Little Things.—“‘ The bee is little among such as fly; but 
her fruit is the chief of sweet things ”’ (11%). 

Companionship.—‘‘ He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith ” (13%) 

Other People.—‘‘ Whether it be to friend or foe, talk not of other men’s lives 

198). 
 eeponaenee Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon borrowing, when 
thou hast nothing in thy purse.”’ (1833). 

Friendship.—“ Nothing is to be taken in exchange for a friend.” ‘‘ Forsake 
not an old friend, for the new is not comparable to him ”’ (91°). 

Our Debt to the Past—‘‘The Hymn of the Fore-Fathers ”’ celebrates the 
noble men of the race. It is found in chapters 44-50. The teacher would do 
well to talk with the scholars about the subject matter of chapter 441-13, 

We suggest that the teacher should select one of the above quotations, and 
make its meaning clear to the children by applying it to their everyday life. 

Addison on Jesus Ben-Sirach.—‘‘ How finely he describes the art of making 
friends by an obliging and affable behaviour! With what prudence doth he 
caution us in the choice of friends! ...I1do not remember to have met with a 
saying that has pleased me more than that of a friend’s being the medicine of 
life, to express the efficacy of friendship in healing the pains and anguish which 
naturally cleave to an existence in this world; and am wonderfully pleased with 
the turn in the last sentence, that a virtuous man shall as a blessing meet with a 
friend who is as virtuous as himself.’’—Spectator, No. 78; Addison refers to 
Ecclesiasticus 611-17, 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 23rd, 1923 


WORLD PEACE SUNDAY 


Memory VERSE: “I am weary of your quarrels, 

Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 

Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 

Of your wranglings and dissensions ; 

All your strength is in your union, 

All your danger 1s in discord ; 

Therefore be at peace henceforward, 

And as brothers live together.” 

(LoNGFELLOw’s Hiawatha: Peace-Pipe). 
Memory Text: “ Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 

Once again the day draws near when all the Christian nations will commemor- 
ate the birthday of Jesus Christ. He is called the Prince of Peace. At his 
coming the angels sang of peace and goodwill (for Bible reading see Luke 2, 
verses 8-14), and because of his life and teaching the whole human race has been 
brought into closer fellowship with God, our Father, and with each other. Jesus 
taught us that it is our duty to live as brothers. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
the peoples of the world forget this, and sometimes their hearts are filled not 
with peace and love, but with hatred which results in war. 

The Negation of the Christian Ideal.—We need not stop to point out the evils 
of war, because they are only too apparent to-day after the Great War which 
was supposed to end war. ‘The suffering and misery, the destruction of life and 
wealth, the disastrous effects on the moral life of the peoples, and the absence 
of justice in the arbitrament of the sword, usually leading to further wars, are 
some of the evil results. Only recently Lord Grey and Generali Smuts have 
warned us that “‘recent events have shown, with horrid clearness, Europe 
sliding, though it may be slowly, towards the abyss.” The danger of the out- 
break of another war is even greater to-day than it was in August, I914, and 
this is five years after the close of that terrible conflict which then commenced. 
Still the nations of the world are armed to the teeth, and the preparations for 
war in these times of so-called peace are even greater than in pre-war days. We 
know the dangers; we know the cost in life and wealth; we know the unsettled 
conditions and the misery resulting therefrom, and we know that we are not 
living as followers of the Prince of Peace if we do nothing to alter these evil 
conditions which can only result in destruction of civilization. 

Never Again.—Because we have not yet realized our Christian duty, because 
we have not made up our minds and halt between two opinions, because we do 
not trust other nations and are suspicious of them or try to deceive them, we 
live in Armageddon. But if we would pay homage to the memory of Jesus 
Christ and with sincerity thank God for his life and teaching, we must not only 
hate war and the evil conditions which lead to war, we must be prepared not 
only to long for peace but to work for it as much as we can. We must lead the 
way, resolved that this evil must never again sap the moral and social life of 
our people. On Christmas Day, 1914, there was a cessation of hostilities on 
the battlefronts because the soldiers felt the influence of the spirit of goodwill. 
Not on one day alone must we pay homage to the Prince of Peace, but the 
Christian spirit of peace and goodwill must be with us allourdays. Never again 
must we have recourse to this evil method of trying to settle an international 
dispute by force of arms. We have long since recognized that disputes between 
individuals cannot be settled in this way, and the world waits for the great 
decision which will banish war between nations. Good cannot come out of evil, 
but good can and must take the place of evil. Armed peace is an impossible 
and wicked burden, beneath which the nations of the world are groaning. We 
must rise and throw it off, resolved that come what may we will live as brothers, 
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Carried Forward A5 


as Christians, and no longer call Jesus ‘Lord! Lord!” and do not the things 
which he said. 

In all the churches to-day lessons on peacé are being given, and if only the 
children of to-day resolved that there should be no more war, a new and brighter 
era would dawn forthe human race. Shall we not do our best to make it possible? 

Illustrations: (1) How the dispute between Argentines and Chilians was 
amicably settled in 1902. (2) William Penn’s treatment of the Indians. 


For the Seniors 


Use the above notes and also B. Kidd’s ‘‘ The Science of Power.”’ 
WALTER M. Lone, 
Hon. Sec. of the Unitarian and Free Christian Peace Fellowship. 


Note.—Occupying, in accordance with editorial practice, ‘‘ the seat of the 
unlearned,’’ we add the following to the notes supplied by our contributor:— 
In the late Viscount Bryce’s ‘“‘ South America ’’ he describes the bronze statue 
of more than twice life-size, standing on a natural pedestal rough-hewn from the 
spur of the Andes. The figure turns north to look over the two countries of 
Chile and Argentine, and blesses them with uplifted hand. There had been 
long and bitter controversy over the line of boundary, a controversy which more 
than once threatened war. At last they agreed to refer the dispute to arbitra- 
tion. After years of careful inquiry a line was drawn in which both nations 
acquiesced ‘“‘ Grateful for their escape from what might have been a long and 
ruinous strife, they cast this figure of the Christ out of the metal of cannon, and 
set up here this monument of peace and goodwill, unique in its place and in its 
purpose, to be an everlasting witness between them.’’—Ep1rTor. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30th, 1923 
CARRIED FORWARD 


Memory VERSE: “‘ The highest aim of man consists in taking a share in the work 
by which God himself is perfecting the Universe.’’—D’ ALVIELLA 
“ Hibbert Lectures,’’ 1891. 
Robinson Crusoe.—Do you remember Robinson Crusoe’s balance sheet which 
he made after he had been on his island a considerable time ? It had two columns; 
in one he entered the good things; in the other the evil. Here it is:— 


Evil. 

I am cast upon a horrible desolate 
island, void of all hope of recovery. 

I am divided from Mankind, a 
Solitaire, one banished from humane 
society. 

Iam without any Defence or Means 
to resist any violence of Man or Beast. 

I have no Soul to speak to, or relieve 
me. 


Good. 

But Iam alive, and no! drown’d, as 
all my Ship’s Company was. 

But I am not starv’d and perishing 
on a barren place, affording no 
Sustenance. 

But Iam cast on an Island, where I 
see no wild Beasts to hurt me, as Isaw 
on the Coast of Africa; and what if 
I had been shipwreck’d there ? 

But God wonderfully sent the Ship 
in near enough to the shore, that I 
have gotten out so many necessary 
things as will either supply my wants, 
or enable me to supply my self even 
as long as I live. 


Making a Balance Sheet without Figures.—Have you ever tried to make a 


balance sheet ? I do not mean the kind which the business man makes. 
balance sheet has nothing to do with /s. d. 


This 
Tt tells you where you stand in life, 
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what kind of character you have. The end of the year is a good time to make up 
your balance sheet of character. It will tell you whether you have lost manliness 
or gained manliness during the year. It will weigh your knowledge; it will 
tell you the value which 365 days have had for you. 

Carried Forward.—When a business man has made out his balance sheet for 
the year he carries forward to the next year the profit which he has made. Now, 
what are we going to carry forward into the New Year? 

Edison.—You will have heard of T. A. Edison, the great inventor. He and 
an assistant had been working for weeks on a certain invention. They had 
made thousands of experiments—and all had failed. The work seemed to have 
been in vain. The assistant, who was very disappointed, said: ‘‘ We have 
worked all these weeks without getting any results.’”” The great inventor replied: 
‘“ Yes, we have some results. I know now a thousand ways that won’t work.” 
He looked upon that as a real gain—as something to carry forward. Perhaps 
during the year we have tried and failed. We must not let that discourage us. 
We at least know some things that won’t work. It is a good thing for a man to 
know how not to do things. The year has not been without profit if it has 
taught us that selfishness does not really pay, that ‘“‘short cut’ instead of 
hard work is a false policy, that half-hearted work is ill-done work. If last year 
has shown us that certain ways will not work, there is good hope that this year 
will find us doing things in the right way. Edison said: ‘‘ I know now a thousand 
ways that won’t work.” That is a useful kind of knowledge to carry forward. 

Guinea Gold.—Do you know what a guinea is ? Of course, you do—twenty- 
one shillings. It was not always worth so much. At first the guinea was only 
worth twenty-shillings. It was coined about 250 years ago, of gold that came 
from the Guinea Coast of Africa. That explains its name. It was just an 
ordinary sovereign, but it was made of Guinea gold. That gold was so good, 
that sovereigns made of it soon became worth at least one shilling more than the 
rest. Now, what has this to do with a lesson entitled ‘‘ Carried Forward ’”’ ? 
Just this, the Guinea sovereign come to be more valuable than other sovereigns 
just because some man knew the worth of metals; they were able to detect the 
finer quality. That is a useful kind of knowledge to carry forward. Some 
people waste time ; that is because they do not realize its value. Some people 
do not trouble much about school or home; they would if they knew how much 
good can be got from them. Some people do not think much of other people— 
they are impatient with them. That is because they have not the sense of 
proper values. To Peter Bell 


‘A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A primrose was, and nothing more.” 


To the poet it was a beautiful thought of God. Now, as we make out our balance 
sheet for the year can we carry forward knowledge of the true value of life, can 
we detect the Guinea Gold ? 


For the Seniors 


What is it that makes a nation really wealthy ? Consider the following :— 
“The principle which we wish to nail to the mast is that the test of the welfare 
of a country, and of the success of its civilization, is not the number of its popula- 
tion, nor the amount and diffusion of its wealth; it is the quality of its men and 
women whom it produces.’’—DEAN INGE. 

Sh INE 


ImportTant—The Eleventh Oxford Summer School for Sunday School 
Teachers—July 31st—August gth, 1924. Please note and avoid other 
appointments, 


AY 


BY THE WAY. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL LESsons.—We re- 
gret that the book for Primary School 
Teachers, ‘‘Lessons for the Little 
Ones,”’ will not be ready for the use 
of teachers in January. We are 
pleased to announce that the Primary 
Department Notes for our next issue 
will be prepared by Miss E. D. 
Scott, M.A. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ADOLESCENT, 
by Margaret Drummond, M.A., The 
S.S.A., price 6d. This pamphlet 
should be read by every teacher in our 
Sunday Schools. The subject is im- 
portant, and it is handled by a 
recognized authority in a manner 
suited to the needs of Sunday School 
teachers who lead busy lives. 

THE STORY OF THE TREASURE 
SEEKERS, by FE. Nesbit; Fisher 
Unwin Ltd., 6s. net. A story of live 
children who live in a veal world; the 
Bastables are quite an ordinary family, 
such as may be found in any middie- 
class house, and the world down 
Lewisham way (where they lived) is 
the world of most middle-class folk. 
The Bastables are a large family of 
boys and girls who seek to restore the 
lost fortunes of their house. Parents 
and elders will find in this book a gift 
worth giving, and children, one worth 
receiving. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND How TO 
TeLL THEM, by Woutrina A. Bone; 
Christophers, 4s. 6d. net. All who 
desire to tell stories as they should be 
told will profit by reading this book. 
The secret of power in this art is, 
“The story must be thoroughly 
known, believed in and enjoyed by the 
teller; and it must for the time being 
possess him. Only after it has been 
chosen (and sometimes it seems as 
if it were the other way, and that the 
story actually claims the teller), 
studied, thought about and allowed 
to sink into the self, is it really ready 
to be shared . . . not just passed on, 
but really shared ”’ (p. 61). 

What is the purpose of story- 
telling ? Miss Bone’s book is obviously 
written for the thoughtful parent or 
teacher, who is not merely concerned 


to satisfy an instinctive craving, but is 
anxious that the child should get, 
together with the enjoyment, the 
greatest possible measure of spiritual 
nourishment. ‘‘ Stories show us life 
written small; we see it whole; we 
see events worked out; we see to-day 
as the outcome of yesterday; we can 
see that the present is making the 
future. ... We realize that it is because 
of this, that that is bound to happen. 
Stories present ideals and standards 
of conduct, towards which we adopt a 
definite attitude’ (p. 44). The bibli- 
ography will be found useful by those 
in search of story material. 


THE First TERM: LETTERS TO A 
ScHOOLBOoY; G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 
price 2s. 6d. net. A little book of 
sound counsel written in an under- 
standing way. The advice is pre- 
sented in twelve letters dealing with 
topics likely to exercise the mind of an 
average boy on entering the larger 
world of a public school. The writer 
(a schoolmaster) pays due heed to 
‘‘personal effort’? and ‘‘the team 
spirit.” 


Giapys PETO’s CHILDREN’S AN- 
NUAL; Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Ltd., 6s. net. This book will be 
supreme among its kind. It will 
satisfy the most critical purchaser of 
children’s books. It contains twenty 
fairy stories and nursery tales—told 
in prose and poetry. The illustrations, 
some in colour, others in black and 


_ white, will give delight to children and 


those of all ages who possess the child- 
spirit; they are done as only Gladys 
Peto can do them. 


THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
by Rev. J. Paterson Smyth) B.A”, 
REDe Litt.D> DCs: aSampson cow, 
Marston & Co., Ltd., 6 volumes, price 
3s. 6d. net per volume. 

The writer of these books is not of 
our school of thought, but his com- 
mentaries contain much useful ma- 
terial. The best type of orthodoxy 
finds expression in these volumes. The 
writer has a pleasing style and readers 
of his commentaries will learn some- 
thing as to the manner in which a good 
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lesson should be given. The last lesson 
is on “‘ The Doctrine of the Trinity.” 
Dr. Smyth says: ‘‘ Let us not trouble 
to understand it. . We cannot.”’ 


TEN YEARS’ DicciInc In EcGypt 
(1881-1891), by Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie; The Religious Tract Society, 
price 3s. net. An interesting account 
of execavation in Egypt written for 
those who wish to grasp the substance 
of the results without the precision 
of the details. 


THE ROMANCE OF EXCAVATION, by 
David Masters; John Lane, The 
Bodley Head Ltd., 6s. 6d. net. The 
author has written an interesting out- 
line of the work done in digging up 
the world’s history in Egypt, Babylon, 
Troy, Crete and elsewhere. In these 
days in which men rush after the new, 
merely because it is new, the circula- 
tion of a book like this would do much 
to create a sane thought both of the 
past and the present. It should 
prove useful to teachers of our senior 
classes. 

THE Twin Castaways, by E. H. 
Burrage; Nelson, 2s. 6d. net. The 
story of twin foundlings rescued from 
a wreck, their subsequent exciting 
adventures at sea and in French 
Guiana, and finally the discovery of 
their parentage. Suitable for boys 
over twelve. 


Lost IN THE WILDS, by E. Stredder; 
Nelson, 2s. 6d. net. Describes the 
many exciting experiences of a boy 
among Indians and French hunters 
in Canada. 


THE Sport Sport, by H. Avery; 
Nelson, 1s. 6d. Two good stories. 
First story—five children—fearsome 
adventure—Spoil Sport shown up. 
Second story—mysterious appearances 
and disappearances. 


THe Way Ovt.—Essays on the 
Meaning and Purpose of Adult Educa- 
tion by Members of the British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education; published 
by Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 4s. 6d. net. 

This volume of essays (to which 
Viscount Grey contributes an intro- 
duction) should be carefully studied 
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by all who take their citizenship 
seriously. It is a careful study of the 
prospects and perils of democracy. 
Viscount Grey says: ‘‘... one of the 
great dangers in democracy is the 
lack of interest. Lethargy, and there- 
fore absence of public opinion. There 
is no better, no more certain corrective 
of that than to make it clear that moral 
issues are involved. Once that is 
made clear, the public interest is 
certainly aroused. The other danger 
is the great activity on the part of a 
certain section of public opinion, an 
activity which is ill-informed and 
therefore misdirected, an activity 
which is based on the assumption that 
they know everything, when, as a 
matter of fact, they make known very 
little. The greatest corrective of that 
is education, particularly adult educa- 
tion.” 

The first part of the book deals with 
Ideals. The contributors are Viscount 
Haldane (‘‘ A Vision of the Future ’’), 
A. E. Zimmem (“The Evolution of a 
Citizen ’’), H. J. Laski (“ Knowledge 
as Civic Discipline’), Lord Eustace 
Percy (‘‘ Education 
Politics.’’). { 

The second part deals with Facts. 
Albert Mansbridge writes on ‘“ Ideals 
as Facts’ and Miss E. G. Haldane on 
“The Humanist Side of Adult Educa- 
tion,’’ Achapteron ‘“ Administration 
and Finance ”’ is the joint work of the 
Hon. W. N. Bruce, Sir Wm. McCor- 
mick and Sir Frank Heath. 


THE Book THAT STANDS UP TO 
Lire, by Thomas Tiplady; The Re- 
ligious Tract Society, price 2s. 6d. net. 
The purpose of this little book is to 
trace the influence of the Bible on 
History, Literature and Oratory. The 
writer is to be congratulated upon the 
manner in which he keeps to his 
purpose and avoids any attempt to 
propagate a particular view of the 
nature of the Bible. ‘‘ Men should 
go to the Bible without preconceptions 
as to its authority, and read it sym- 
pathetically as an ordinary book” 
The book is worthy of consideration 
by the senior classes in our schools. 


Editorial communications should be 
addressed to the Rev. J. Harry Smith, 
22 Godstone Road, Rotherham, 


and National 


